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EXTRACT FROM THE 

PREFATORY ADVERTISEMENT 

OF THE 

FIRST EDITION. 

Having found it necessary to undertake a voyage from 
New South Wales to England in the month of July, 
1833, on business connected with the Australian Col- 
legCy and with the Presbyterian Church in communion 
with the Church of Scotland, in that colony, and having 
accordingly obtained leave of absence for twelve months 
from His Excellency Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, 
the present Governor of New South Wales, it appeared 
to me that I could not employ the leisure of a long and 
dreary voyage more usefully for my adopted country, 
than in drawing up a series of sketches, for publication 
in England, illustrative of its past history and of its 
present condition. 

The following work was accordingly commenced im- 
mediately after we had lost sight of the Australian land ; 
and the first seven chapters were written chiefly in the 
high latitudes of the Southern Pacific, before doubling 
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Cape Horn : the remaining chapters were written 
during the run from Cape Horn to the British Channel. 

A work written in such circumstances must necessarily 
have many imperfections. In running to the eastward 
in the high southern latitudes^ in which the first part of 
the work was written, no fewer than thirteen icebergs 
were seen from the deck of our vessel ; and the process 
of writing was frequently interrupted — sometimes by 
intense cold in my own private cabin, at others by the 
smoke from the ship's stove in the main cabin ; and at 
others, again, by a sea occasionally breaking over the 
vessel's side, and dashing a shower of spray over the 
manuscript through a broken pane in the window of 
my apartment. In such circumstances repetitions of 
the same idea, if not also of the same words, are apt to 
occur ; dull expletives are apt to intrude themselves, and 
the balahcing of periods is scarcely to be thought of. 

My object in the work has been threefold :— ^Ist, To 
afford the readet a correct idea of this history, tHe ten- 
dency, and the working of the transportation system, 
as it regards the Australian coloriies ; — 2ndly, To exhibit 
a faithful representation of the present state of the 
colony of New South Wales iii particular ; and 3rdly, To 
promote the best interests of that colony, by promoting 
the emigration of reputable families and individuals to 
its territory, and by pointing out to the authorities at 
home the line of policy which it is expedient to pursue 
for the future, to secure its general welfare and its rapid 
advancenient» 

As a penal settlement, the history of New South 
Wales is unquestionably much more interesting to the 
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general reader than that of any of the other colonies of 
the empire. That colony has been the scene of an ex- 
periment on the capabilities of man, the progress and 
the result of which are interesting not merely to Bri- 
tain, but to Europe — to the world. The general im- 
pression in the mother country relative to that ex- 
periment decidedly is that it has failed — that the whole 
system of transportation is bad — that its management is 
worse^ and that it ought forthwith to be discontinued. 
If this impression should be correct, it will nevertheless 
be of importance to ascertain whether the failure has 
been owing^ to the system or to the management, and 
what are the causes that have operated in producing 
so unlooked-for and so unfortunate a result. If, on 
the contrary, the impression should be unfounded, it is 
high time that the public should be undeceived. 

It is allowed on all hands that there is much in the 
present state of the Australian colonies to counteract 
the general tendency and eflSciency of the Transportation 
system. In order, therefore, to show how such a state 
of things has been arrived at, I found it absolutely 
necessary, in projecting the present work, to take a 
retrospective view of the state and progress of the co- 
lony from its original settlement to the present time. 
This retrospect, which I am confident has been taken 
with candour and impartiality, I have reason to believe 
will sufficiently explain whatever might otherwise have 
appeared anomalous in the present aspect and con- 
dition of the Australian colonies. 

It is scarcely possible to relate facts and events of 
comparatively recent occurrence, in the progress of 
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which the evil passions of individuals may have been 
strongly developed, without giving great offence. It is 
quite true^ as has been quaintly observed by Dr. Ful- 
ler, the author of a * History of the University of Cam- 
bridge/ that '' a man may hold a candle to lighten 
posterity so near as to burn his own fingers therewith ;" 
nevertheless, I must add with the worthy Doctor, *' I will 
run the hazard, rather than be wanting to any reason- 
able desire" on the part of posterity. The history of 
New South Wales is peculiarly British property ; it 
ought, therefore, most unquestionably to be dealt out 
agreeably to the principles of British justice, without 
fear and without favour. I am confident I have ad- 
hered to these principles throughout the following 
work. If in any instance I have unconsciously erred, 
either in the estimate I have formed of individuals, or 
in the narrative I have given of facts, I can only say 
with the heathen, Humanum est errare. 

London, April, 1834. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 

During the three years that have elapsed since the 
publication of the first edition of this work^ the colony 
of N^w South Wales has undergone various important 
changes, aiFecting its whole aspect and character as a 
British colony ; and has made much greater advances 
in the march of general improvement, than during any 
period of equal duration in its previous history. Its 
vast resources, and the ample means it possesses of 
counteracting and eventually neutralising the evil in- 
fluences of its original constitution, as well as of a long 
period of mismanagement on the part of its rulers, 
under the operation of the colonial convict system, have 
during that period been developed to a degree un* 
precedented in the history of British colonies, and 
never anticipated by the most sanguine of its friends. 
These changes, together with the animating prospects 
they have opened up for the colony, are detailed 
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in the following pages ; a great part of the work 
having been re-written, to bring down the history of 
the colony, in regard to its intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious, as well as to its agricultural, commercial, and 
political state, to the present time. In short, during 
the last three years the colony has passed through a 
crisis of the utmost importance in its results to its 
general welfare in all time coming, and a new and 
happier era of its existence has undoubtedly com- 
menced. I trust the account I have given of that 
important period will be found not uninteresting to the 
general reader, as exhibiting a state of rapid transition 
in a whole community seldom witnessed in other and 
older countries ; at all events I am confident it will be 
found accordant with facts. 

As certain exceptions were taken by respectable in- 
dividuals to the account I had given, in the first edition 
of this work, of the administration of Governor Bligh, 
and as it had even been insinuated that that account 
contained serious misrepresentations, I was led, in 
making preparations for a second edition, to investigate 
that portion of our colonial history much more minutely 
than I had done before. The result of that investigation 
will be found in its proper place, together with nu- 
merous extracts from colonial documents published at 
the time when the transactions referred to were of 
comparatively recent occurrence, and justifying the 
conclusions I had been led to form on less extensive 
information. The publication of these extracts will 
probably give offence in quarters in which I should 
wish to stand well ; but as the early history of the 
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colony of New South Wales will acquire additional 
interest among all classes of its. inhabitants, as well as 
in Great Britain . and lAme'rLca, in. proportion to its. 
increasing importance; not merely as a British colony, 
but as the destined seat of future and extensive empire, 
I could not consent to sacrifice one iota of what I 
consider the interests of truth, especially in a matter 
of such moment, to mere personal considerations. 

Neither have I found it necessary to adopt a different 
opinion from the one to which I had given expression 
in the first edition of this work, in regard to the colonial 
administration of the late Governor, General Darling. 
The general accordance of that opinion with the facts of 
the case will, perhaps, be inferred by the candid reader 
from the circumstance of my representation of His Ex- 
cellency's character and government having been stig- 
matised as an unwarranted attack by his friends, and as 
an unmerited vindication by his enemies. In all such 
cases the truth generally Ues between. 

If I had had sufficient leisure to superintend the 
publication of this work, as well as to prepare it for 
the press, there are various alterations which I should 
have made in it, in regard to the arrangement of the 
matter it comprises, which would have given it a more 
respectable character in a literary point of view : but 
the time that has elapsed since my return to England, 
about seven months ago, has been so completely occu- 
pied in travelling to and fro — including five journeys 
to Scotland, three to Ireland, and a pretty long tour in 
France, Germany, and Holland — in furtherance of the 
general objects of my visit to the mother country, that 
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it has been altogether out of my power to do justice 
either to the work or to its author ; the cabins of 
steam-boats, and travellers^ rooms in hotels^ in which a 
considerable portion of the latter part of it has been 
written, being but indifferent situations for literary 
labour. In regard to these blemishes, howeveri the 
gentle reader is requested to exercise the candour and 
good feeling for which he was always accustomed to 
receive credit in the prefaces of the olden time. 

Liverpool, July 15, 1837. 
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AN 



HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 



OF 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROGRESSIVE DISCOVERY OF THE COASTS OF 

NEW HOLLAND. 



Deniqae et a nostro diFersum gentibus orbem, ' 
DiyerBum coelo, et claram majoribas astris, 
Remigio aadaci attigimua, dacentibai et Dis. 

Fracastokius. 
Under tbe guidance of Superior Powers, and in tbe course of our 
adventurojcis navigation, we bave at lengtb reacbed a world differing 
from our own in its nations, in its climate, and in its sky/* 



« 



The vast continental island of New Holland, which 
was long supposed by European philosophers to consti- 
tute a part of an imaginary southern continent, equal in 
extent to Asia or America, was discovered by Don Pedro 
Fernando de Quiros^ a Spaniard of noble family, in the 
year 1609. De Quiros appears to have made the land, 
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which he named Australia del Espiritu Santo, some- 
where about the sixteenth parallel of south latitude^ in 
the vicinity of Torres Straits. Conceiving his discovery 
of much greater importance than it was hkely to have 
proved, even if prosecuted with ardour, in that early 
period of the history of modern navigation^ De Quiros 
memorialized the court of Madrid for an expedition to 
ascertain the limits of the country, and for troops to 
conquer it for the King of Spain. In this application, 
however, he was unsuccessful : the Spanish monarch, 
it seems, was no Alexander; being wisely satisfied, 
perhaps, with the worlds of which he had already 
obtained the undisputed sovereignty through the splen- 
did discoveries of Columbus.* 

Xhe northern and western coasts of the island, from 
the gulf of Carpentaria to the south-western extremity 
of the land, together with a portion of the southern 
coast of the neighbouring island of Van Dieman's Land, 
were discovered during the next forty years by a suc- 
cession of Dutch navigators. Of this extensive line of 
coast, the land extending from the tropic of Capricorn 
to the twenty-eighth parallel of south latitude, was the 
first discovered. It was fallen in with in the year 1616, 

* It is not absolutely certain whether the land seen by De Quiros was 
really the main-land of New Holland, or one of the numerous islands to 
the north -eastward. The French, th« Portuguese, the Spaniards, and 
the Dutch, have all seyerally laid claim to the honour of having dis- 
covered that vast island, or rather continent. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that while De Quiros was the first to maintain the actual existence 
of a vast southern laud, which he asserted he had himself discovered, 
the Dutch were the first to point out distinctly where it lay ; and it is 
therefore scarcely fair to allow the name Nieuw Hollandt, which com- 
memorates the interesting fact, to be entirely forgotten. 



by Captain Dirk Hartog, of the Dutch ship Ettdraght, 
or iJarmony, and was thence denominated Endraglit's 
Land. Two years thereafter, the land extending froro 
the north-west cape to the fifteenth parallel of south 
latitude was discovered by another Dutch captain of 
the name of Zeachen, who also appears to have die- 
covered and surveyed a considerable portion of the 
northern coast, which he named the Land of Arnheim. 
In the year following, Captain John Van Edela visited 
the western coast to the southward of Endraght's Land, 
and gave his came to a part of it about the twenty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. In the year 1622 the south-west 
cape was discovered, with the land extending to the 
northward as far as Van Edel's Land, and was named, 
probably from the vessel in which the discovery was 
effected, Landt ran de Leeuwin, or the Land of Ike 
Lioness. Five years thereafter, a considerable part ati 
the southern coast was discovered by Captain Petefl 
Van Nnyts, who bequeathed to it his own mcllifluouffl^ 
name; and in 1628, the line of coast, intervening bsj 
tneen Endraght's Land and the discoveries of Zeachen,'^ 
was discovered and surveyed by a vessel belonging to 
the Dutch East India Company, and named De Wilt's 
Land, in honour of the commodore who then com-_ 
manded the Dutch East India squadron. During tbi 
same year, Captain Peter Carpenter, a naval com 
mander in the service of the same Honourable Com 
pany, to whose enlightened intelligence and persevering 
enterprise geographical science was thus early aiM 
deeply indebted, entered and explored the gulf of Cai 
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pentaria on the northern coast of the continent;'*'' and 
in the year 1642^ Abel Jansen Tasman, who was sent 
from Batavia by His Excellency Anthony Van Dieman^ 
the Dutch Governor General of the Indies, to survey 
the coast of New Holland^ in command of the Heems- 
kirk yacht and Zeehaen pinnace, discovered Van 
Dieman*s Land and the island of New Zealand. An- 
thony Van Pieman had, it seems, a daughter, to whom 
Tasiuan was tenderly attached ; and while the latter 
immortalized his patron by giving his name to a terri- 
tory, which has since been ascertained to be a separate 
island, and which is now the seat of a flourishing 
British colony, he conferred a similar distinction on his 
daughter, by giving her name to the northern extremity 
of New Zealand. The circumstance may perhaps appear 

* As an instance of the degree of information which is often evinced 
by persons w][io write about countries and events with which they are 
comparatively but little acquainted, my authority for this part of the 
narrative .describes Carpenter as a general in the Dutch East India Com- 
pany's service ; forgetting that in modern times the soldier-officer (as he 
is usually styled by seafaring men) is always a distinct personage from 
the sailor-officer, however they may have been anciently identified in 
Grecian and Roman warfare. The Dutch commander is also stated to 
have discovered and explored the gulf, which bears his name, on his 
homeward passage from Batavia to Europe ; although the gulf of Car- 
pentaria is many degrees of longitude to the eastward of Batavia, and 
consequently completely out of the track of vessels homeward-bound 
from the island of Java. Nay, he is stated to have made his survey of 
the gulf, which, it is evident, from the slightest inspection of the chart, it 
must have taken him weeks to effect, while he was in charge of five 
richly -laden homeward-bound East-Indiamen ; as if any naval com- 
mander, entrusted with so important a charge, would have ventured to 
spend his time in making a surrey and in forming a chart of the coasts 
of an unknown country. 
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trivial to the reader and unworthy of commemoration ; 
but it happens at this moment to be somewhat interesting 
to the writer^ as Cape Maria Van Dieman is at present 
the nearest land to our good ship on her passage home^ 
ward from Port Jackson across the boundless Pacific.'*'' 

The first English navigator who visited the coasts of 
New Holland was the accurate and indefatigable Daili- 
pier^ who, it is well known, received his naval education 
among the Buccaneers of America. Sailing from Aco- 
mack in Virginia towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, to cruise against the Spaniards in the Great 
South Sea, that eminent navigator, after doubling Cape 
Horn from the eastward, and then stretching across the 
Pacific towards the Equator, spent some time on the 
west coast of New Holland ; and the accounts which he 
published of his observations, on his return to England, 
having' recommended him to the Earl of Pembroke, who 
was then at the head of the Admiralty, His Majesty 
King William III. was induced to give him the com- 
mand of the Roebuck man-of-war, and to send him on 
a voyage of discovery to New Holland in the year 1699. 
It would seem, however, that Dampier did not extend 
his observations beyond the line of coast which had 
previously been discovered by the Dutch, and his con- 
tributions to geographical science accordingly consisted 
chiefly in a more accurate survey of the coast, and in 
plain but correct and highly graphical descriptions of 
the country and its inhabitants. 

The east coast of New Holland, extending from the 

* Cape Maria Van Dieman was distant about sixty-five leagues to the 
eastward when this paragraph was written. 
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thirty-eighth parallel of south latitude to the northern 
extremity of the land^ in latitude 10^^ souths was dis- 
covered by the famous English navigator Captain Cook ; 
partly daring his first voyage in the year 1770, and 
partly during his third and last, in the year 1777. 
These voyages were undertaken chiefly to ascertain the 
existence or non-existence of a great southern conti- 
nent;* but although this problem, which had occupied 
the minds of European philosophei*s, and furnished 
ikiatter for interesting speculation from the days of De 
Quiros, was at length solved by our illustrious country^ 
man, in a way that disappointed the anticipations and 
falsified the conclusions of many ; they made known to 
the world the existence of a vast island, almost equal 
in extent to the whole continent of Europe, and they 
]ed the way to the speedy establishment of a British 
colony, which at no distant period will unquestion- 
ably prove the most valuable of the foreign possessions 
of the British Crown. 

In running along the east coast of New Holland, 
from the southern extremity of Van Dieman's Land to 
Port Jackson, in the years 1788 and 1790, Captain 
Hunter, of His Majesty's ship Sinus, who was after- 
wards Governor of New South Wales, expressed bis 
opinion that a strait or deep gulf would be found to 
intersect the land between Maria's Island, to the north- 
ward of Van Dieman's Land, and the thirty-eighth 
parallel of south latitude, where the main-land of New 
Holland had been first fallen in with to the southward 
by Captain Cook. The reasons he assigned for enter- 
taining this opinion were, that he had observed a strong 



current to tbe eastward on that part of the coast, and 
that no land had as yet been discovered between the 
points I have mentioned. It was not, however, till 
year 1798 that this opinion was ascertained to be 
founded, and Van Dieoian's Land, which in all 
older charts is represented as the southern extremity 
New Holland, discovered to be an island. This im- 
portant discovery was effected in an open boat by Mr. 
Bass, a surgeon in the royal navy, who was then sta- 
tioned on the coast ; and as the strait, which separates 
Van Dieman's Land from the main-land of New Hol- 
land, has ever since borne the name of its discoverer, 
the singularly enterprising spirit of this meritoriouB 
officer has very properly been rewarded with that species 
of itnmortahty, of which meo of enterprise and ambition 
are so passionately fond. 

Shortly after the commencement of the late war. 
Captain Flinders, a name second only to that of Cook, 
obtained a commission from the Admiralty to survey thi 
coasts of New Holland. As every available vessel in tl 
British navy was at that period employed in the 
absorbing concerns of the French war, the only machine 
in the shape of a vessel Ukat could be spared to Cap' 
tain Fhnders to survey a most extensive and interesting 
coast, on which 1 trust myriads of British subjects may 
yet Bud a country and a home, was a miserable and 
unmanageable hoy. In this vessel Captain Fhnders 
made an accurate survey of a part of the eastern coast, 
which had been already surveyed in a more 
r by Captain Cook, as well as of that 
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the southern coast which had previously been altogether 

unknown. He had the misfortune^ however, to suffer 
shipwreck in the course of his voyage ; but having with 
great difficulty constructed a small-decked boat from 
the wreck of his vessel^ he sailed for the Isle of France, 
which he was fortunate enough to reach after a most 
adventurous and perilous navigation. Trusting to a 
letter of protection he had obtained from the French 
government previous to his leaving England^ and natu- 
rally expecting that hospitable reception which a devotee 
of science had a right to expect in any civilized country 
in the nineteenth century. Flinders was under no appre- 
hension in entering Port Louis. But in the exercise of 
that spirit of tyrannical injustice which pervaded the 
whole government of Napoleon, the unfortunate English 
navigator was subjected to a long imprisonment, by 
command of General Decaen, the French Governor of 
the Mauritius, while all his papers were seized. The 
object of this barbarous treatment was at length ascer- 
tained. A voyage of discovery to the Australian con* 
tinent had been undertaken by the French govern- 
ment, at the recommendation of the Parisian savans, 
and was actually in progress during the imprisonment 
of Flinders ; and there is reason to believe that the 
papers of the hapless Englishman, who was pining in 
jail at Port Louis, saved the gentlemen, to whom the re- 
sults of that voyage were afterwards entrusted for pub-f 
Ucation, a world of trouble ; for in due time a chart of the 
Australian continent was published at Paris, in which the 
numerous bays and capes discovered and described by 
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Flinders were emblazoned with the names of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and the other short-lived heroes of his 
ephemeral empire. 

To the voyage of the French Admiral D'Entrecas- 
teaux, who was commissioned by the French Govern 
ment to proceed to the South Seas, in search of tl 
unfortunate La Perouse, io the year 1792, and 
discovered and surveyed the narrow channel that beai 
his name, separating Bruno's island from Van Dieman' 
Land ; ae well as to those of Captain Freycinet, of the 
schooner Casuarina, and Captain Baudin, of the cor- 
vette Greographe — which were undertaken respectively 
in the yearn 1803 and 1B04 — we are also indebted for 
much and accurate information respecting the southei 
and western coasts of New Holland * 

Within the last eighteen years, Captain King, of thi 

• D'EotrecsJtoam' Clionnol having receiitl/ become notorious in 
AuMtaliun oolopies ffoni lie To»a of three Urge iliips— the convict. 
George llie Third, und (lie merohant-ebips EiiRliHnlceBg and Wolh 
in the course of lirelvs moatlis or thereby, on a reef of rocks a 
eiilranre, the fallowing desrription of the cbnnnal, written by a 
aeager on boanl (he ship Andromeda, in the year 1823, niny ai 
uoinleresting to (he reader : "The reef at the entraoee of (he ohi 
ia called Ibe AclSEon Raef, from the circumstance of the aliip Actsi 
rrom the Isle of France, having bean wrecked on it ear 
1BS3. The reef, which ia partly dry at low water, was unfartunal 
never anneyed ; and from the thres melancholy inBUoees of ahipwreok 
above-mentioned, in only one of which, howerer. was there a coniide 
able losa of life, il baa been found to eilend much farther under wa( 
than WIS supposed. There would have been no danger to apprehend 
tbe entrance of the obnnnel bad onlirbeeD surveyed." 

See ! D'Eatrecasleani' Channel opens fur. 

And Tuman's Head lies on your starboard bow. 

High rock* and etnnled trsea meet yon where 'er 
You look woand ; 'tia a bold coast enow. 
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royal navy, has made two voyages of discovery along 
the coasts of New Holland, neither of which however 
has been productive of any important result. There 
are still therefore many interesting geographical pro- 



Witb foul wind and crank ship 't were bard to wear ; 

A reef of rocks lies westward long and low. 
At ebb tide you may see the Actaeon lie 
A sheer hulk o'er the breakers high and dry. 

'Tis a most beauteous strait ! The great South Sea's 

Proud waves keep holiday along its shore ; 
And as the good ship glides before the breeze. 

Broad bays and isles appear and steep cliffs hoar. 
With groves on either hand of ancient trees 

Planted by Nature in the days of yore : 
Van Dieman 's on the left and Bruny's Isle 
Forming the starboard shore for many a mile. 

But all is still as death ! Nor voice of num 

Is heard, nor forest warbler's tuneful song. 
It seems as if this beauteous world began 

To be but yesterday, and the earth still young 
And unpossess'd. For though the tall black swan 

Sits on her nest and sails stately along. 
And the green wild- doves their fleet pinions ply. 
And the grey eagle tempts the azure sky ; 

Yet all is still as death ! Wild solitude 

Keigns undisturb'd along the voiceless shore. 

And every tree seems standing as it stood 

Five thousand years ago. The loud wave's roar 

Were music in these wilds ! The wise and good. 
That wont of old as hermits to adore 

The God of Nature in the desert drear. 

Might sure have found a fit sojourning here ! 

Aurora Australis; or, Specimens of Sacred Poetry for the CoUnUts 
of Australia, Sydney,- 1836. 
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btems, relative to the physical conformation of that vast 
terra incognita^ remaining to be solved by the diligence 
and enterprise of future navigators. 

That many important discoveries will yet be effected 
along the coasts of New Holland, every intelligent 
inhabitant of New South Wales is fully persuaded. 
The line of coast discovered by Captain Cook em- 
braced an extent of not less than two thousand miles. 
Was it possible^ then^ that any thing more than the 
general outline of a coast of such extent could have been 
ascertained and determined^ during the few weeks that 
were spent in running along it by our distinguished 
fellow-countryman? Captain Cook was himself eight 
days at anchor in the open and insecure harbour of 
Botany Bay ; and during that period the naturalists who 
accompanied him made excursions into the surrounding 
country in various directions. But the whole party ulti- 
mately left the neighbourhood, without even suspecting 
that they had all the while been lying within eight 
miles of one of the finest harbours in the world. 
Moreton Bay, situated between the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth parallels of south latitude, was in like 
manner discovered and laid down by Captain Cook, and 
was afterwards more particularly surveyed by Captain 
Flinders ; but it was only within the last ten years that 
a large river was discovered flowing into it from the 
westward, on the rich alluvial banks of which a penal 
settlement has since been formed. Long after th^ 
formation of that settlement^ Captain Rous^ of His 
Majesty's ship Rainbow^ ascertained the existence «f 
two other ritei^ of considerable magnitude, in running 
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along the coast between Moreton Bay and Port Jack- 
son ; and it is the general impression among intelligent 
men in New South .Wales, that a large river or arm 
of the sea will, sooner or later, be found crossing the 
continent to the north-westward, and carrying off its in- 
terior waters into the Indian Ocean; as, independently of 
other considerations, which render such a conformation 
extremely probable, an archipelago was ascertained to 
exist in that direction by Captain Dampier, in which 
the tide rises to an unusual height, and sweeps with an 
impetuous current along the shores of islands, whose 
coasts are still untraced on the chart of the world. 

^^ Of all the coasts of the continent of Australia," ob- 
serves Mr. Allan Cunningham, — ^a gentleman to whom 
geographical science is much indebted for his ind^ti- 
gable exertions in the interior of the Australian con-* 
tinent, in a paper entitled 4 Brief View of the Progress 
of Interior Discovery in New South Wales, published in 
the second volume of the Journal of the Royal Gepgra- 
phical Society of London, — '' the north-western, as af- 
forditig encouragement to hope that outlets of internally 
collected waters might be there discovered, calls for pecu- 
liaiiy minute and patient examination. Upwards of one 
hundred and thirty years ago, that celebrated navigator, 
Dampier, whilst on that coast, found the southern parts 
of De Witt's Land to consist of a range of islands, (now 
bearing his name,) among which he remarked such an 
esttraordinary rise and fall of the tides, as induced him 
to give it as his opinion that the northern part of New 
Holland was separated from the lands to the south- 
ward by a strait ; unless," says he, " the high tidea 
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and indraughts thereabouts should be occasioned by 
the mouth of some large rivers which hath often low 
lands on either side of the outlet, and many islands 
and shoals lying at its entrance." ** This opinion/' 
says Captain Flinders/^'he supports by a fair induction 
of facts ; and the opening of twelve miles wide, seen 
near that part of the coast by Vlaming's two vessels, 
and in which they could find no anchorage, strongly 
corroborates Dampier's supposition. 

** What those early navigators remarked has been 
more than abundantly confirmed, lately, by Captain 
King, whose more extended observations upon the cha* 
racter of the tides, tlie rushing force of the currents, 
and other phenomena on those intertropical shores, all 
lead to the conclusion, that if that peculiarly consti* 
tuted country furnishes any streams of magnitude, 
worthy to be compared with those of other continents, 
the estuaries of such will most assuredly be found on 
that extensive line of coast. 

*^ At the close of the surveys of this latter very able 
navigator in 1822, there remained between Dampier's 
Archipelago, in latitude 22"", and Cape Hay in 14^, 
about five hundred miles of coast, wholly unsurveyed 
and unseen. Moreover, there is reason to believe, tliat 
even of those portions of that coast which were exa- 
jnined during those voyages, which employed between 
four and five years, some parts will be found to be 
jrather large groups of islands, the main shore itself 
being probably far distant to the eastward. 

" To complete the survey of that considerable range 
of coast, the employment of a vessel, thoroughly 
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equipped for so intricate^ dangerous, but, at the same 
time, most interesting service, would at once settle the 
great geographical question ; viz. whether or not Au-^ 
stralia, with a surface equal nearly to that of Europe, 
discharges on its coast a river of sufficient magnitude 
to lead, by a long, uninterrupted course of navigation, 
to its central regions, by which alone a knowledge of 
the capabilities of such distant parts of the interior 
may be acquired, and the produce of the soil be one 
day conveyed to its coast." 

A small steam-boat, or sailing vessel, under the 
command of an officer of the navy, of the requisite qua- 
lification s could be fitted out from Sydney for the sur- 
vey of particular portions of the coasts of the Great 
Australian continent at a very small expense, and 
could solve the interesting problem referred to, together 
with many others equally interesting and important, in 
the course of a few months. Many enterprising officers 
would be delighted at the opportunity of acquiring 
honourable fame in such an employment ; and when it 
is borne in mind, that, besides affording additional sti- 
mulus and extension to the commerce of the mother 
country, it would either facilitate or lead to the per- 
manent settlement of myriads of the superabundant po- 
pulation of Great Britain and Ireland along the fertile 
shores of the Australian continent, the interesting and im- 
portant service should not be deferred for a single day^. 
In short, one cannot help wishing, on behalf of the in- 
terests of geographical science, that His Majesty's 
Government would cause an expedition of discovery, 
or rather a series of such expeditions^ to be fitted out 
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* 

in New South Wales, to examine every inlet along the 
extensive coasts of Australia, and to trace every navi- 
gable stream to its source, that the veil of mystery 
which still overspreads so large a portion of that great 
continent may at length be withdrawn. The expedition 
of Captain Sturt down the Morumbidgee river, in the 
south-western interior, has fully proved that the best 
means of penetrating into the interior of the country is 
by proceeding up the rivers that empty themselves on 
the coast; and, as navigable rivers have been ascer* 
tained to exist in the southern division of the continent, 
there is reason to believe that the drainage of the other 
parts of its vast surface will sooner or later be found to 
be effected in a similar way. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A BRITISH COLONY AT PORT 
' JACKSON, UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF CAP* 
TAIN ARTHUR PHILLIP, R.N. 



TantsB molis erat Romanam condere gentem ! 

Virgil. 
" Vast was the toil to found the Roman state.' 



tt 



Before tbe British colonies of North America were 
violently severed from the mother country, through un- 
wise if not tyrannical legislation, the southern colonies 
of North America and the West Indies had for a long 
time been the only authorized outlets for those crimi- 
nals in Great Britain and Ireland who had been 
sentenced to transportation.''^ During that period 

* By the statute of S9th Eliz. chap. ir. banishment was decreed for 
the first time as the punishment of rogues and vagabonds ; but the place 
of their exile was not particularly specified in that enactment. The 
practice of transporting criminals to America commenced in the year 
1619, in the reign of James I. Great abuses however having been disco* 
▼•red in the mode of carrying the system into operation, the transporta- 
tion of criminals to America was at length regulated by parliamentary 
enactment, in the fourth year of the reign of George I. ; and the cause* 
of that enactment are stated in the preamble to be " the failure of those 
who undertook to trantport themselves** — a very probable occurrence— "and 
the great want of servants in His Majesty's plantations." 
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various expedients had been put in practice, wil 
indifferent success, for conveying the criminal! 
their destination. It was at length determined, how- 
ever, by parliamentary enactment, that they should 
thenceforth be sent out under the superintendence of 
contractors, who should be obliged " to prove by certi- 
ficates that they bad disposed of them according tu the 
intention of the law." These contractors were em- 
powered to hire the convicts, or, in plainer Enghsh, to 
sell them, to the pltinters for longer or shorter periods, 
according to their sentence ; and the latter bought 
them for such suras as they conceived their services 
during these periods would respectively be worth. This 
parliamentary slave-trade in the persons of British con- 
victs subsisted till the war of American independence; 
and as it has been calculated that not fewer than two 
thousand convicts were annually disposed of in this 
manner for some time previous to that war, at the ave- 
rage rate of JE20 sterhng a head, the unchristian and 
scandalous traffic must have produced a gross revenui 
to the nation of £"10,000 per annum. 

'* By the contest in America, and the subsequent se- 
paration of the Thirteen Colonies, this traffic" (the author 
of a work of some authority, relative to the earlier state 
of the colony of New South Wales, very coolly ob«j 
serves) " was of course destroyed." Other expedient 
were of course resorted to ; and for some time criminala 
under sentence of transportation were sent, by way of 
experiment, to the west coast of Africa.* But the 

I of tiieM GipedivnU, trhich wu adopted by pmlUmenl ia 1779, 
*ub«equ«Dlly nbuidDned in conMquenee of iU auppoaad impno- 
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deadliDess of that climate speedily awakened the spirit 
of humanity, throughout the mother country, in favour 
of the convicts, and procured the speedy abandonment 
of a system of transportation, which, under the guise 
of mercy, was found almost equivalent to an indiscri- 
minate sentence of death. 

As the jails, however, were in the mean time crowded 
with criminals, it was at length determined, after much 
previous deliberation in the British parliament, to form 
a penal settlement at Botany Bay, on the east coast of 
New Holland, which had then been but recently disco- 
vered by Captain Cook, and named New South Wales. 

The main objects of the British Government, in the 
formation of the proposed settlement, as expressed by 
the legislature, as well as by the leading philanthror 
pists and the public press of the period, were, — 

I. To rid the mother country of the intolerable nui- 
sance arising from the daily increasing accumulation of 
criminals in her jails and houses of correction : 

II. To afford a suitable place for the safe custody 
and the punishment of these criminals, as well as for 
their ultimate and progressive reformation ; and, 

III. To form a British colony out of those materials 
which the reformation of these criminals might gra* 
dually supply to the government, in addition to the 
families of free emigrants who might from time to time 
be induced to settle in the newly-discovered territory. 

These, the reader will doubtless acknowledge, were 

ticability, was the establishment of penitentiaries, on a plan devised by 
the united talents of Judge Blackstone, the Honourable Mr. Eden, and 
•the celebrated Howard. 
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Dl>jects altogether worthy of the enlightened legislature 
of a great cation : in fact, it was the most interesting 
and the noblest experiment that had ever been made on 
the moral capabilities of man: and if there is joy in 
heaven among the angels of God over every one sinner 
that repentetf', we may well conceive the deep interest 
which superior intelligences would naturally feel at the 
establishment of the penal colony on the coast of New 
Holland — all insignificant and contemptible aa it might 
appear to the great majority of mankind — and the loud 
burst of joy with which they would have hailed the 
tidings of its ultimate success. 

From the view I have thus gi?en of the objects of 
government, in forming the proposed settlement, it will 
appenr evident to the reader, that it must have been the 
intention of the British legislature that the government 
of the colony of New South Wales should be con- 
ducted, in the first instance, on those principles of 
coercion and moral discipline which are suitable for the 
government of a jail ; and it will also appear equally 
evident, that it is the fii^t and the proper business of th& 
writer, in proposing to exhibit a general view of the 
actual state of the colony, to point out the exact degree, 
in as far as it can possibly be ascertained, in which 
this intention has hitherto been realized, or in which 
each successive colonial administration has been io- 
fluential in promoting the grand objects of its original 
establishment. Such therefore will be the object of 
the writer in the following historical sketches of the 
progress of the colony, from its first establishment 
the present day. 
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A fleet of eleven sail was assembled at Portsmouth^ 
in the month of March, 1787, for the formation of the 
proposed settlement on the coast of New Holland. U 
consisted of His Majesty's frigate Sirius, Captain Joha 
Hmiter, and His Majesty's armed tender. Supply, 
Lieutenant Ball ; three store-ships—* the Golden GroTe^ 
the Fishbourne, and the Borrowdale; and six trans- 
ports — the Scarborough, the Lady Penrhyn, the 
Friendship, the Charlotte, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Alexander. On board of these vessels there were 
embarked six hundred male, and two hundred and fifty 
female convicts ; the guard consisting of one major- 
commandant and three captains of marines, twelve 
subalterns, twenty-four non-commissioned officers, and 
one hundred and sixty-eight privates. Forty women, 
wives of the marines, were also permitted to accompany 
the detachment, together with their children. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, of the royal navy, — of whoob, 
as he has thus incidentally become a personage of hia- 
torical interest in the southern hemisphere, the reader 
will naturally be desirous of knowing something far- 
ther, — was appointed governor of the proposed colony. 
Captain Phillip was bom in London, in the year 1738. 
His father, Mr. Jacob Phillip, was a native of Frank- 
fort in Germany, who, having settled in England, 
maintained his family and educated his son by teach- 
ing the languages. Mr. Phillip entered the navy at the 
age of sixteen, and was present at the taking of Ha- 
vannah in the year 1761, when he gained some prize- 
money, and was made lieutenant on board the Stirling 
Castlej by Admiral Sir George Pococke. At the close 
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of the seven years' war, in 176^1, Lieutenant Phillip 
returned to England, and, having married, settled at 
Lyndburst in the New Forest. A rupture, howevi 
having taken place shortly after between Portugal and 
Spain, be offered his services to the court of Lis- 
bon, and was employed in the service of Portugal tilt 
the year 1778, when, Great Britain being 
broiled with France, he returned to England. In ths'. 
year 1779, he was made master and commander, and] 
appointed to the Basilisk fire-Bhip. Two years after-i 
wards be was promoted to the rank of post-captain, and 
appointed, first to the Ariadne frigate, and subsequently 
to the Europe, sixty-four. In January, 1783, he sailed 
with a reinforcement to the Hast Indies ; but, returning 
to England very shortly afterwards, he was not again 
in active service till he obtained his appointment 
Governor of New South Wales in the year 1787. 

The little fleet which was thus placed under th< 
command of Captain Phillip, and which has ever 
been designated by the colonists of New South Waif 
ikejirstjieet. Bet sail from Portsmouth on the 13th 
May, 1787 ; and, having touched for supplies and stock 
for the aettlement at Tenerifl~e, Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, arrived at Botany Bay 
18th, 19th, and SOth of January, 1788, after a lon| 
but comparatively prosperous voyage of eight montl 
and upwards. 

Captain PhiUip soon found, however, that Botan; 
Bay was by no means an eligible harbour; foralthougl 
the anchorage was apparently extensive, it was never- 
theless open to the full sweep of the easterly winds. 
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whicb, whenever they blow violently, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, roll in a heavy sea, which raises a 
tremendous surf all along the shores of the bay. Be- 
sides, the land in its immediate vicinity, which had 
been described by Sir Joseph Banks as a series of 
beautiful meadows, abounding in the richest pasture, 
was found to be nothing but barren swamps and sterile 
sand. 

Greatly disappointed, doubtless, at the miserable 
prospect which the neighbourhood of Botany Bay 
afforded for the establishment of a colony, Captaifi 
Phillip was thus obliged to go in search of a more eli- 
gible site for the proposed settlement, even before the 
greater number of the convicts had been permitted to 
land. For this purpose he took with him three boats 
and several of the naval of&cers of the fleet, intending 
to examine Broken Bay, an extensive inlet, which Cap- 
tain Cook had described, considerably to the north- 
ward. In Captain Cook's chart of the coast, however, 
another opening had been laid down a few miles to the 
northward of Botany Bay, on the authority of a sea- 
roan of the name of Jackson, who had seen it from the 
fore-top-mast-head, and from whom Captain Cook, who 
conceived it might possibly be a boat-harbour which it 
was not worth his while to examine, called it Port 
Jackson. This opening, which at first had rather an 
unpromising appearance, Captain Phillip examined ; 
and the result of that examination was the splendid 
discovery of Port Jackson — one of the finest harbours, 
whether for extent or for security, in the world. To 
this harbour the fleet was immediately removed ; and 
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the settlement was ultimately formed on the 26th of 
January^ 1788, at the head of Sydney Cove, one of its 
numerous and romantic inlets, near a small perennial 
stream of fresh water, which empties itself into the 
harbour, and is now called The Tanks. 

The following account of the landing in Sydney 
Cove, and the actual formation of the settlement under 
Captain Phillip, will not be uninteresting to the reader. 
It is extracted from Collins's * Account of the Settlements 
of Port Jackson and Norfolk Island.' It is only neces* 
sary to premise that the localities described by Colonel 
Collins are now the most populous part of the town of 
Sydney; in which the minimum price of crown land 
is now £1000 per acre, although in eligible situations 
it often sells for ten times that amount. 

" The governor, Captain Phillip, with a party of 
marines, and some artificers selected from among the 
seamen of the Sirius and the convicts, arrived in Port 
Jackson, and anchored off the mouth of the cove in-< 
tended for the settlement on the evening of the 25th 
January, 1788 ; and in the course of the following day 
sufficient ground was cleared for encamping the officers' 
guard and the convicts who had been landed. in the 
morning. The spot chosen for this purpose was at the 
head of the cove, near the run of fresh water, which stole 
silently along through a very thick wood^ the stillness 
of which had then, for the first time since the creation; 
been interrupted by the rude sound of the labourer's 
axe, and the downfall of its ancient inhabitants ; — a 
stillness and tranquillity, which from that day were to 
give place • to the voice of labour, the confusion of 
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camps and towns, and ' the busy hum of its new 
possessors.' That these did not bring with them 

Minds not to be changed by time or place, 

was fervently to have been wished ; and if it were po6« 
sible, that on taking possession of Nature, as we had 
thus done, in her simplest, purest garb, we might not 
sully that purity by the introduction of vice, profaneness^ 
and immorality. But this, though much to be wished, 
was little to be expected ; — the habits of youth are not 
easily laid aside ; and the utmost we could hope in oar 
present situation, was to oppose the soil harmonizing 
arts of peace and civilization to the baneful influence of 
vice and immorality. 

** In the evening of this day the whole of the party 
that came round in the Supply were assembled at die 
point where they had first landed in the morning, and 
on which a flag-staff had been purposely erected, and 
an union-jack displayed, when the marines fired several 
voUies ; between which the governor and the officers 
who accompianied him drank the healths of His 
Majesty and the Royal Family, and success to the new 
colony. The day, which had been uncommonly fine^ 
concluded with the safe arrival of the Sinus and the 
convoy from Botany Bay, — thus terminating the voyage 
with the same good fortune that had from its com- 
mencement been so conspicuously their friend and com- 
panion. 

'' The disembarkation of the troops and convicts took 
place from the following day until the whole were 
landed. The confusion that ensued will not be woo- 
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dered at> when it is considered that every man stepped 
from the boat literally into a wood. Parties of people 
were every where heard and seen variously employed : 
— some in clearing ground for the different encamp- 
ments ; others in pitching tents, or bringing up such 
stores as were more immediately wanted ; and the spot 
which had so lately been the abode of silence and ti*an- 
quillity, was now changed to that of noise, clamour^ and 
confusion ; but after a time order gradually prevailed. 
As the woods were opened and the ground cleared, 
the various encampments were extended, and all wore 
the appearance of regularity. 

** A portable canvas house, brought over for the Go- 
vernor, was erected on the east side of the cove, which 
was named Sydney, in compliment to the principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, where 
also a small body of convicts was put under tents. 
The detachment of marines was encamped at the head 
of the cove near the stream, and on the west side was 
placed the main body of the convicts. The women 
did not disembark until the 6th of February ; when, 
every person belonging to the settlement being landed, 
the numbers amounted to 1030 persons. The tents 
for the sick were placed on the west side, and it was 
observed with concern that their numbers were fast 
increasing. The scurvy, that had not appeared during 
the passage, now broke out, which, aided by a dys- 
entery, began to fill the hospital, and several died. 
In addition to the medicines that were administered, 
e?ery species of esculent plants that could be found 
in the country were procured for them : wild celery, 
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spinach, and parsley fortunately grew in abundance 
about the settlement; those who were in health, as 
well as the sick, were glad to introduce them into 
their messes, and found them a pleasant as well as 
wholesome addition to the rations of salt provisions. 

^'The public stock, consisting of one bull, four cows, 
one bull-calf, one stallion, three mares, and three 
colts, were landed on the east point of the cove, 
where they remained until they had cropped the little 
pasturage it afforded ; and were then removed to a 
spot at the head of the adjoining cove, that was 
cleared for a small farm, intended to be placed 
under the direction of a person brought out by the 
Governor. 

'^ Some ground having been prepared near his Excel- 
lency's house on the east side, the plants from Rio 
de Janeiro and the Cape of Good Hope were safely 
brought on shore in a few days; and we soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing the grape, the fig, the orange^ 
the pear, and the apple, the delicious fruits of the 
Old, taking root and establishing themselves in our 
New World. 

** As soon as the hurry and tumult necessarily attend- 
ing the disembarkation had a little subsided, the Gk>- 
vemor caused His Majesty's commission, appointing 
him to be his Captain-General and Govemor-in-chief 
in and over the territory of New South Wales and its 
dependencies, to be pubhcly read, together with the 
letters patent for establishing the courts of civil and 
criminal judicature in the territory; the extent of 
which, until this publication of it, was but little known 
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even among ourselves. It was dow found to extend 
from Cape York, (the ertremity of the coast to tlie 
northward,) in the latitude of 20° 37' south, to the 
South Cape, (the southern extremity of the coast,) i] 
the latitude of 43° 3&' eouth ; and hiland to the wei 
ward as far as 136° of east longitude, comprehendiai 
all the islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean, witt 
the latitudes of the above-mentioned capes." 

On the morning of the 24th of January, previous 
the removal of the 0etit from Botany Bay, a circum* 
stance occurred, which, in ancient times, would, doubt- 
less, have been considered a most favourable omen of 
the future commercial prosperity of the new settlement, 
as well as of the wonderful change it was destined to 
eRect in the general aspect and condition of the south- 
em hemisphere. Two large ships under French co- 
lours were seen beating into the bay. They proved 
to be the Bouasole and the Astrolabe, discovery ships, 
under the command of the unfortunate La Perouse. 
They bad lost M. de I'Angle, the junior captain, with 
several of the officers and seamen, and both the ships' 
long-boats, in an unfortunate skirmish with the nativ£^ 
at the Navigators' Islands, and had consequently comi 
to Botany Bay to refit for the prosecution of thefr- 
voyage. M. de la Perouse remained nearly two 
months in New South Wales; and during that period 
M. le Receveur, a French ecclesiastic, of the order of 
Friars Minims, who accompanied the expedition in the 
capacity of naturalist, died of wounds he bad received 
Lhe Navigators' Islands, and was buried at Botany 
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Bay.* A mutual interchange of civilities was kept up 
between the English and French officers while the latter 
remained on the coast ; and the reader is doubtless aware 
that this was the last time that either La Perouse or any 
of his unfortunate fellow-voyagers were either seen or 
heard of alive by civihzed men. After the lapse of forty 
■ifrears, and the unsuccessful issue of a voyage under- 
taken expressly to ascertain the place and the manner 
of his fate^t the melancholy truth was at length ascer- 
tained a few years ago by Captain Dillon, of the Honour- 
able East India Company's ship Research. Both ves* 
%e\s, Captain Dillon ascertained, had struck one stormy 
flight on a dangerous coral reef off the Manicolo or 
' Mallicolo islands, to the northward and eastward of Port 
Jackson, and had soon gone to pieces. Some of the 
crew had, it seems, reached the land, and one or two 
of their number had chosen rather to remain on the 
island, while the rest had unsuccessfully attempted to 
reach some civilized country : but the last of the un- 
fortunate survivors had died several years before Cap- 
tain Dillon visited the island in search of the evidences 
of their fate. I went on board the Research, while she 
lay at anchor in Port Jackson, on her way to Europe, 

* The following epitaph was inscribed on a monument erected to the 
memory of M. le Receveur, by La Perouse, at Botany Bay : — 

Hie jacet Le Receveur, 

e F. F. Minimis Galliae Sacerdos, 

Pbysicus, in circumnavigatione 

Mundi, 

Duce de la Peyrouse. 

Ob. 17 Feb., 1788. 

t The voyage of Admiral D'Entrecasteaux. 
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to see the. interestiDg reliques discovered by Captain 
Dillon ; and I could not help thinking they possessed 
an additional interest, from the circumstance of their 
being thus brought back, in the first instance, to the 
very country from which the unfortunate navigator him- 
self had last sailed, with such high expectations, up- 
wards of forty years before. That country, I could tiot 
help thinking also, was then an interminable forest; 
and a few miserable convicts from the jails of England 
had just been landed on its shores. In the interval 
that had. elapsed, the forest had been cleared away; 
towns and villages had arisen, as if by magic, in th$ 
wilderness ; and the haunts of the solitary savage wen| 
already inhabited by eighty thousand Europeans.* 

When Governor Phillip hoisted the British ensign 
on the shores of Sydney Cove, they were by no means 
thickly wooded, as compared with the heavily-timbered 
alluvial land of the colony on the banks of rivers ; but 
the trees were lofty and of hard timber, and of coursi^ 
difficult to fell.f A sufficient extent of ground had 

• 

* Inclading the inhabitants of Van Dieman's Land at the period re- 
ferred to. A monument, bearing the foUowing inscription, has been 
erected to the memory of M. de la Perouse, at Botany Bay : — 

" A la m^moire de Monsieur de la Perouse. Cette terre, qu'il visita 
en 1788, est la derniere d'ou il a fait parvenir de soi nouvelles. Erig6 
au nom de la France par les soins de MM. Bougainville et Ducampier, 
commandant la frigate La Thetis et la corvette VEsp^rance, en reUche 
au Port Jackson en 1825. 

Le fondemenc pos^ en 1825; 
E16v6 181^8." 

t As an illustration of the size and quality of the timber that occu- 
pied the site of the large and flourishing town of Sydney about fortyroight 
years ago, I may mention the following circumstance :— On the summit 
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therefore^ in the first instance, to be cleared for a settle^ 
ment : houses had then to be erected for the principal 
officers of the colony, with an hospital for the sick, m 
barrack for the soldiers, huts for the convicts, and a 
magazine for the stores and provisions. 

These operations, however, proceeded but very slowly f 
for there were only a very few mechanics among iht 
convicts, and still fewer among the sailors and marinea* 
Indeed, there seems to have been a strange want of 
foresight, on the part of the proper authorities in the 
mother country, in sending out so very few persona 
with Governor Phillip, whose abilities could be rendered 
available in establishing such a settlement as it waa 
intended to form. Besides, the length and confinement 
of the voyage, and the necessity for subsisting for a 
long period on salt provisions, as the country afforded 
no indigenous vegetation for the sustenance of man, 
subjected the colony to a general attack of the scurvy, 
under which a number of the convicts, whose consti-* 
tutions were perhaps but ill adapted to withstand so 
calamitous a visitation, gradually sunk ; while in others 
it induced that entire prostration of alt the energies of 

of the ridge on which the Scots Charch was erected in the year 1S24, m 
large hlne-gnm-tree, (a rariety of the genas Euealyptui,) of mbout six or 
eight feet in diameteri had heen cat down ahont thirty-five years before ; 
but the stump, which had heen left standing in the ground, was still to 
all appearance as fresh, and the root as firmly fixed in the soil, as if it 
had heen cut down only a few days previous. It was found necessary to 
remove the stump, as it interfered with the line of the foundation of the 
proposed building ; and for this purpose a pile of wood apd turf was 
heaped over it and set fire to ; but it took about ten days or a fortnii^ht 
to bum out the old root. 



our nature, whlcli that aingular and mallj^nant diseat 
uniformly occasions. Of (lie convicts embarked in t1 
first fleet, forty had died on the passage, and twenti 
eight during the first five months af^er the settli 
was formed. At the expiration of that period, sixty-sir 
were under medical treatment, and two hundred were 
unable to work. 

In these circumstances, Governor Phillip's first care 
was to provide for the future subsistence of the colon; 
and to render it, as soon as possible, independent 
supplies from England : in this particular, however, 
he had to encounter a serious difHculty, which, it seems, 
had not been anticipated. Of the convicts, very few 
comparatively knew any thing of agriculture, and there 
was scarcely a single free person in the settlement whi 
was able to instruct them. A few individuals had, 
deed, been sent out by Government in the capacity oi 
agricultural superintendents; but, on putting them ti 
the trial, it was found, that although they professed to 
have been accustomed to the " farming business 
their youth, tliey were geoerally quite unacquainted 
with agricultural operations. In short, lor a consider- 
able period after the formation of the settlement, there 
was only a single individual in the colony — a man 
whom the Governor had hired in England as his body- 
servant— who could either manage the convicts success- 
fully or instruct them in agriculture ; and this person,, 
unfortunately, died in the year 1791. In such circum- 
stances, the reader will easily conceive how much vali 
labour must necessarily have been altogether mi 
, and how much absolutely lost to the colony. 
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Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, 
land was cultivated in various localities. The first 
government-farm in the colony was an extent of nine 
acres of ground in Farm Cove, a little to the eastward 
of Sydney ; but the natural sterility of the soil in that 
vicinity was extremely unfavourable to agricultural ope- 
rations, and the crop was consequently very inadequate. 
A more promising situation was soon found, however, 
at the western extremity of the harbour, on the banks 
of a small stream of fresh water about fourteen miles 
from Sydney. An agricultural settlement was accord- 
ingly formed in that locality, which the Governor named 
Rosehill ; but finding afterwards that the natives called 
the place Parramatta, he substituted that name for 
the one he had given it — thereby exhibiting a degree 
of common sense, conjoined with a correctness of taste, 
which, I am sorry to say, has been but seldom evinced 
by certain of his more ambitious successors. In No- 
vember, 1791, there were upwards of seven hundred 
acres of land in cultivation at Parramatta ; but as the 
ground in that vicinity is now considered of very in- 
ferior quality, the return could scarcely have been com- 
mensurate with the cost of its cultivation. In addition 
to the natural sterility of the soil then under cultiva- 
tion, the colony was unhappily visited, during the go- 
vernment of Captain Phillip, with one of those distress- 
ing droughts to which it seems periodically subject, and 
which, occurring at that particular crisis, was sufficient 
to have damped the ardour of the most sanguine of its 
friends. 

The highly favourable account which Captain Cook 
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had given of the soil and climate of Norfolk Island, 
which is situated on the twenty-ninth parallel of south 
latitude, to the northward of New Zealand, and the ex* 
pectation that the cultivation of New Zealand flax; 
which is indigenous on that island, might prove bene- 
ficial to the mother country, had induced His Majesty's 
Government to desire Captain Phillip to form a settle- 
ment on Norfolk Island. Mr. King, the second-lieute- 
nant of His Majesty's ship Sirius, was accordingly sent 
thither for that purpose with a small detachment of 
marines and convicts, amounting in all to twenty-seven 
persons. Mr. King appears to have acquitted himself 
-with much vigour and ability. Notwithstanding the 
various discouragements arising from droughts and 
blighting winds, as well as from the serious depre- 
dations of birds, rats, grubs, and thieves, to which the 
settlement was at first exposed, a large extent of ground 
was gradually cleared and cultivated ; and the prospect 
of raising subsistence for a considerable population ap- 
peared in every respect more favourable than at Port 
Jackson. The number of persons on the island was 
in consequence gradually increased by successive de- 
tachments of marines and convicts from head-quarters ; 
and in December 1791, about a thousand bushels of 
wheat were reaped on the island, and five hundred of 
maize. Mr. King had in the mean time been ordered 
to England by Governor Phillip with despatches for 
Government ; and for his services in establishing that 
promising dependency he was rewarded with the rank 
of master and commander in the navy, and appointed 
Lieutenant-Govcurnor of Norfolk Island. 
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Norfolk Island is about seven leagues in circtiin- 
ference, and, except in a few places were the landing is 
exceedingly unsafe and precarious, is 1x>unded by pre* 
dpi tons cliffs, on which the surf breaks frightfully when 
the wind blows with violence from any quarter* It ap- 
pears of volcanic origin, and consists entirely of a series 
of hills and valleys alternating like the waves of the 
ocean, each of these valleys being watered with a run- 
ning stream from the hills. The soil, even to the tops 
of the highest hills, is the richest vegetable mould, and 
the vegetation partakes of that intermediate character 
which distinguishes the temperate regions adjoining 
the tropics. I have already observed that the phof\ 
mium teuaXf or New Zealand flax, is indigenous on the 
island ; and the Norfolk island pine, which attains a 
diameter of nine feet, and a height of upwards of one 
hundred and eighty, throwing around it a series of 
branches at regular intervals, each like a beautiful 
Prince of Wales' feather, is perhaps the most splendid 
botanical production in nature. This beautiful island, 
which appears peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of 
coffee, if not also for the production of sugar, and in 
the settlement of which much valuable labour and 
much British capital had been expended, was at length 
abandoned, agreeably to instructions to that effect from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, during the govern- 
ment of Captain Bligh ; the settlers, who were living 
on it at the time^ being unwillingly removed to a settle- 
ment called New Norfolk, in Van Dieman*s Land. The 
change of circumstances experienced by these settlers, 
of whom there were no fewer than eighty so early as 
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the year 1791, was by no meanB so favourable as they 
had been induced to anticipate ; but the island was 
again taken possession of in the year 1825, during the 
government of Sir Thoraas Brisbane, and it is now 
occupied as a penal settlement for the colony of New 
South Wales. 

Throughout the whole period of his government; 
Captain Phillip endeavoured, with a zeal and perse- 
verance, which evinced the correctness of his judgment 
and the benevolence of his disposition, to conciliate the 
aborigines of tlie territory. It was scarcely posail 
entirely to prevent the injuries they were likely 
receive on the part of the wretchedly depraved 
pulation which had been landed on their shores ; but 
he uniformly punished such aggressions, when they 
could be brought hoaie to any particular individual, 
altliough it not unfrequently happened that either the 
aggressor himself or some other while man speedily 
fell a victim to savage revenge. In humanely endea- 
vouring, on one occasion, to conciliate a large party of 
the aborigines who had assembled near the mouth of 
the harbour, by advancing among them alone and un- 
armed, the Governor was himself speared by a black 
native, of a tribe residing at ^ome distance from thi 
settlement, who had probably never seen a white 
before: but the wound not proving fatal, and thi 
Governor having ascertained that the spear was thro* 
by the native under misapprehension of his intentions 
and in self-defence, all measures of retaliation wen 
strictly prohibited. 

But oil the efforts of the Governor, as well as of othei 
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humane iDdividuals in the colony, to effect the perma- 
nent civilization of any of that miserable people, proved 
utterly abortive. . Thefe v^as no difficulty in inducing 
individuals of their number, particularly the young, 
to reside for a time in European families, and to ac- 
quire the habits and learn the arts of civilization ; but 
sooner or later they uniformly rejoined the other chil- 
dren of the forest, and resumed the habits of savage 
life. Bennelong, an intelligent native, of some con- 
sequence in his tribe, had been domesticated in the 
Governors family, and could acquit himself at table 
with the utmost propriety. On returning to England, 
Captain Phillip carried him along with him, and intro- 
duced him as an interesting specimen of the abori- 
gines of the colony, in many of the highest circles in 
the mother country : on returning, however, to his 
native land, Bennelong speedily divested himself of his 
European attire, and rejoined his tribe as a naked sa- 
vage, apparently unimproved in the least degree by his 
converse with civilized man. 

• In the year 1788, the number of the aborigines in- 
habiting the shores of Port Jackson was very consider- 
able : a disease, however, somewhat resembling the 
small-pox, which appears to have prevailed among 
them to a great extent, shortly after the establishment 
of the colony, thinned their ranks very sensibly, and 
left only a comparatively small number to inherit the 
invaded patrimony of their forefathers. Numerous dead 
bodies were from time to time found by the colonists in 
all directions in the vicinity of the harbour, in the very 
attitude in which the wretched individuals had died 
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when abandoned by their tribe from fear of the pesti- 
lence. Besides, the natives could not be supposed so 
utterly devoid of understanding as not to perceive that 
the occupation of their country by white men was likely 
to diminish their means of subsistence. '' White-fellow 
come/' said an intelligent black native, of a tribe re-^ 
luding beyond the Blue Mountains a few years ago; 
— " White-fellow come, kangaroo all gone ! '* This im- 
pression, heightened to madness, as it must often have 
been, by the positive aggressions of the convicts, led 
not unfrequently, in the earlier years of the colony, to 
the desultory and abortive, but murderous efforts of 
savage warfare. Commafidoes,^ as they are called by 
the Dutch colonists of South Africa, (for I am happy 
to say that the English language does not affoi'd a 
word expressive of the idea,) were of course fitted out 
against the wretched aborigines; and many of their 
number, I believe often with but little necessity, fell 
before the bullets of the military. There is black bloody 
at this moment, on the hands of individuals of good 
repute in the colony of New South Wales, of which all 
the waters of New Holland would be insufficient to 
wash out the deep and indelible stains ! But the 
vicious example of the convict population of the colony 
has already done much more to extinguish the mise- 
rable remnant of this degraded race, in all the more 
populous districts of the territory, than could have been 
effected, in a much longer series of years, by the united 
agency of war and famine and pestilential disease! 

* Murderous expeditions against the' aborigines of a country forcibly 
taken potsestion of by Europeans. 
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It seems, indeed, to be a general appointment of 
Divine Providence, that the Indian wigwam of North 
America, and the miserable bark-hut of the aborigines- 
of New Holland, should be utterly swept away by the 
flood-tide of European colonization ; or, in other words^ 
that races of uncivilized men should gradually dis- 
appear before the progress of civilization, in those coun- 
tries that have been taken possession of by Europeans. 
Humanity may interpose, for a season, for the preser* 
vation of the savage man, and the Christian missionary 
may endeavour, successfully perhaps in some instances* 
to raise him from the darkness and the slavery of 
heathenism to the light and liberty of the gospel ; but 
European vice and demoralization will, even in free 
colonies, ere long infallibly produce a rich harvest of 
misery and death among the choicest flowers of the 
forest; and the miserable remnant of a once hopeful 
race will at length gradually disappear from the land 
of their forefathers, like the snow from the summits of 
the mountains on the approach of spring ! 

Governor Phillip did all, I believe, which a governor 
^could be expected to do, in the peculiarly unfavourable 
circumstances in which he was placed, for the encou* 
ragement and reward of industrious and virtuous per- 
sons, and the repression of open immorality. Obser- 
ving, immediately after the formation of the colony, a 
tendency to the establishment of a system of profligacy, 
which was afterwards introduced, and but too generally 
countenanced, by the practice of men of influence in the 
territory, he endeavoured, in an address which he deli- 
vered to all the inhabitants of the colony on the 7th of 
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February, 1788, when the act of parliament, establish- 
ing the colonial government, was publicly read, to point 
out the erilB that would infallibly arise from such pro- 
cedure, and " strongly recommended marriage to the 
convicts, promising every kind ot" countenance and as- 
sistance to those who, by entering into that state, 
should manifest their willln^ess to conform to the taws 
of morality and religion." And the good effect of this 
highly politic and Christian recommendation was very 
speedily apparenl ; for during the ensuing week no 
fewer than fourteen marriages were solemnized among 
the con vide. 

In direct opposition, moreorer, to an absurd 
which seems to have been takeu up by one of his 
cessors, viz. " that the colony was intended exclusiveti 
for convicts, and that free people had no right to comi 
to it," Governor Phillip very speedily perceived the im- 
portant advantages which the colony was likely to de- 
rive from the settlement of virtuous and industrious 
famihes of free emigrants in its territory; and accord- 
ingly recommended to the home government to hold out 
every encouragement to such emigrants, and to affbi 
them every assistance. 

The following extracts from Governor Phillip' 
munications on this subject to the Secretary of Stal 
may not be peculiarly interesting to the general readei 
but they cannot ^1 to be interesting to all the respet 
able inhabitants of New South Wales; as they »ei 
not only to throw much light on the views and objects 
of the benevolent founders of that colony in regard to 
its ultimate character aud destination, but to furnish a 
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complete refutation of the preposterous idea to which I 
have just alluded : — 

" Sydney Cove, Feb. 12, 1790. 

*' Here I beg leave to observe to your Lordship, that if 
settlers are sent out, and the convicts divided amongst 
them, this settlement will very shortly maintain itself; 
but without which the country cannot be cultivated to 
advantage. * * * The labour of the convicts ciw- 
ployed in cultivation has been very short of what might 
have been expected." 

*' Sydney Cove, Feb. 13, irgo. 

" As the laud for several miles to the southward and 
twenty miles to the westward of Rose Hill, (now 
Parramatta,) that is, to the banks of the Hawkesbury, 
is as fine land for tillage as most in England, some few 
spots excepted, I propose that tract for the settlers who 
may be sent out. As the labour of clearing the ground 
of timber will be great, I think each settler should not 
have less than twenty men on his farm, which I sup- 
pose to be from 500 to 1000 acres. It will be neces- 
sary to give that number of convicts to those settlers 
who come out, and to support them for two years from 
the public stores. In that time, if they are industrious, 
they will be in a situation to support themselves, and I 
do not think they would be able to do so in less time. 
At the expiration of two years, they may return half 
the convicts they have been. allowed, and would want 
no farther assistance from Government." 

" Sydney Cove, June 17, 1790. 

'' If settlers are sent out, many difficulties will be re- 
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moved: they may choose the situations to which I 
cannot at this moment detach convicts ; and I have had 
the honour of observing, in my former dispatches, 
that settlers appear to me to be absolutely necessary, 

" As I thought the first settlers sent out might require 
more encouragement than those who might come hereafter^ 
I proposed, in my last dispatches, gi^ng them a cer- 
tain number of convicts for two years, and supporting 
them during that time at the expense of the Crown. 
Much will depend on ensuring the success of the first 
settlers sent out ; who, I presume, will be good farmers : 
the assistance proposed for them will certainly piit 
them at their ease, if they are industrious; and would 
not, I apprehend, be any great loss to the Crown. 

'* I am desirous of securing the success of the first set^ 
tiers. * * * The river Hawkesbury will, I doubt not, 
offer some, desirable situations ; and the great advan- 
tages of a navigable river are obvious. 

*' In addition to the officers I shall be able to send to 
Norfolk Island, I presume that two or three magistrates 
will be necessary. If settlers come out for that island, 
perhaps some amongst them may be found to answer the 
purpose.*' 

" Sydney Cove, July 17, 1790. 

•'The consequence of the failure of a crop when we no 
longer depend upon any supplies from Great Britain 
will be obvious ; and to guard against which is one reason 
for my being so desirous of having a few settlers, to 
whom, as the first, I think every possible encourage- 
ment should be given. In them I should have some re' 
source, and amongst them proper people might be found 
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to act in different capacities, at little or tia expense te 
Government : for as the number of convicts mftd others 
increase, civil magistrates, Sfc. will be necessary,** 

The following extract from a letter addressefl to 
Goiremor Phillip by Mr. Secretary Dundas, previoue |o 
the date of any of the Governor*s dispatches a6ovt 
quoted f will place this matter in a still clearer light, and 
exhibit the original intentions of His Majesty's minuH 
ters, in regard to the organization and constitution of 
colonial society, in a very interesting point of view :— 

" Downing Street, Feb. 10, 1790. 

** Such settlers as have determined to go will embark 
in about six weeks with a master-miller and a car- 
penter. What the number of settlers may amount to^ I 
cannot at present ascertain ; but I think it will fall short 
of that stated in my last letter (No. 2.) as having mads 
proposals to Government." Parliamentary Paper, 1792. 

It was in consequence of these recommendations, on 
the part of the first Governor of New South Wales, 
that several families of free emigrants were conveyed 
to the colony, at the public expense, in the year 1796, 
and that the free emigrant settlement of Portland-Head 
on the banks of the Hawkesbury was formed in the 
year 1802. The families who emigrated to New South 
Wales at these periods, were allowed a free passage to 
the colony, at the expense of Government, a grant of 
land in the territory, and rations, for eighteen montlia 
after their arrival, from the king's stores. 
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Governor Phillip's practice was in perfect accordance' 
with the idea he had thus formed iu regard to the best 
mode of promoting the advancement and prosperity of 
the colony; for of the first four grants of land that 
were made to private individuals in New South Wales, 
three — comprising an extent of two hundred and sixty 
acres — were made to persons who had arrived free iu, 
the colony, and one — comprising an extent of thirty 
acres — to an emancipated convict. These grants were 
all given on the <iOth of March, 1791 ; and the lo- 
calities assigned them were, the first three on the north, 
and the fourth on the south side of the creek leading to 
Parramatta, now called the Pairamalta River. On the 
5th of April following, grants of sixty acres eaci 
given, at the dependency of Norfolk Island, to forty 
marines, who chose rather to remain in the colony 
free settlers, than to return to England with the de- 
tachment to which they belonged, and which was then 
ordered home. On the 18th of July, 1791, twenty- 
three emancipated convicts were admitted as settlers, 
having grants of twenty, thirty, or fifty acres allotted! 
tbem, according to circumsla.nces — some at Prospect, 
few miles to the westward of Parramatta ; and others 
between that settlement and the town of Sydney. And 
on the 17th of August following, twenty additio 
emancipated convicts received grants of land ; ten 
ten acres each in Norfolk Island, and the other ten 
thirty, fifty, or sixty acres in New South Wales, 
all, tliereforc, eighty-seven grants of land had bet 
■ by Governor Phillip up to the 18th of August|1 
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1791 ; forty-three to persons who had arrived free in 
the colony, comprising an extent of two thousand six 
hundred and sixty acres ; and forty-four to emancipated 
convicts, comprising an extent of one thousand fiy# 
hundred acres. 

To each emancipated convict who chose to settle in 
the colony on the expiration of his sentence^ GovemcMr 
Phillip allotted thirty acres of land ; fifty acres if he 
was married, and ten acres additional for every child 
in his family. ; The settler of this class was also allowed 
clothing and rations for himself jand family from the 
king's stores, for twelve or eighteen months, together 
with the. necessary implements of husbandry and seed 
to sow his ground the first year. Two female pigs were 
added by way of farther indulgence, from the Governor's 
private stock, to enable the settler to raise a stock of 
that useful domestic animal for himself; as there was 
no live stock of any kind in the colony, at the time in 
question, belonging to the Crown. 

These measures sufficiently evince the theoretical ex- 
cellence of the system of transportation to New South 
Wales, as originally devised by the British legislature, 
and carried into operation by Governor Phillip : they 
also evince the peculiar adaptation of the means em- 
ployed for attaining the main object of the settlement 
of the colony, and the enlightened zeal with which the 
Governor pursued that object to the utmost of his 
ability. On the one hand, the length and consequent 
expense of the voyage to England precluded the con- 
vict, on the expiration of the period of his sentence^ 
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from returning thither. I am aware, indeed, that men 
of morbid sensibility in the mother country have affected 
to consider this as a great additional hardship. For my 
own part, as I have very little respect for the patriotism 
of a thief, or for his love of country, I do think it was 
not only an allowable, but an admirable device of the 
legislature, to render the return of such persons to the 
mother country, in any circumstances, as difficult as pos- 
sible. On the other hand, the emancipated convict had 
every inducement to settle in the land of his banishment, 
and to adopt that mode of life which was certainly the 
likeliest to wean him from his former habits, and to 
render him a reputable and a useful member of society. 
In short, the whole system was admirably devised ; and 
in order to have proved thoroughly successful, it only 
required to be managed with the same enlightened 
zeal and warm benevolence that superintended the first 
development of its unchecked operation. 

The first free emigrant, and indeed the first person 
of any class in society, who obtained a grant of land in 
the colony of New South Wales, was a German, of the 
name of Philip Schoeffer. He had been sent out in the 
first fleet as an agricultural superintendent, chiefly with 
a view to attempt the cultivation of tobacco, on account 
of Government ; as the province of Virginia, from which 
that article had previously been obtained, had then 
ceased to be a British colony, and as the soil and cli- 
mate of New South Wales were supposed likely to 
prove not unfavourable for its cultivation. Schoeffer's 
grant was the largest of all those I have enumerated, 
comprising an extent of one hundred and forty acres. 
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Unfortunately, however, be had contracted habits of 
intemperance, and accordingly contriired to get rid of it. 
He afterwards obtained a grant of fifty acres, in what 
now constitutes an exceedingly valuable locality in the 
town of Sydney, but was induced to surrender it to the 
colonial government for public purposes about the year 
1807 ; receiving as a compensation twenty gallons of 
rum, which was then worth £3 a gallon, and a grant of 
similar extent at Pitt Water, one of the inlets of Broken 
Bay. There had been a female eonvict in the first fleet — 
a native of the isle of Skye in Scotland — of the name of 
Mai^ret M'Kinnon, who had been transported for the 
crime of arson, having set fire to her neighbour's house 
in a fit of jealousy. Schoefier married this woman and 
settled on his farm at Pitt Water, where he lived many 
years ; but old age, poverty, and intemperance induced 
him at length to sell it by piecemeri, and he <lied at 
last in the Benevolent Asylum, or Colonial Pooi^s House. 
I took the liberty to state the circumstances I have just 
detailed, in a memorial I addressed to His Excellency 
General Darling, on behalf of SchoefTer's widow, in the 
year 1828 ; adding that a Scotch Highlander, who bad 
formerly been master of the band of His Majesty's 46th 
regiment, and had settled in the colony when the regi* 
roent proceeded to India, was willing to maintain the 
old woman during her lifetime, provided a small com- 
pensation should be allowed him by the Government. 
General Darling was pleased to order a hundred acres 
of land to be measured off to the Highlander at Pitt 
Water, pledging tlie Government that a grant of the 
ground should be made to him at the old woman's 

i 
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death, provided it should appear to the Governor that 
he had fulfilled the terms of his engagement. About a 
year after this arrangement had been effected, thfe High- 
lander died, and old Peggy is now an inmate of the 
Benevolent Asylum, where in all likelihood she will 
spend the remainder of her days.* English, it would 
seem, had been but Utile spoken in the isle of Skye 
about fifty years ago, and SchoeSer appears to have 
dealt chiefly in his mother tongue ; for the old woman's 
conversation, in which every sentence commences with 
the Gaelic particle agus and concludes with the Grermaii 
verb verstehen, (used interrogatively to ascertain whether 
she is fiilly understood,) is the most singular specimen 
of the Babylonish dialect I have ever heard. I have 
introduced this episode, chiefly to point out the sort of 
accidents on which the acquisition of wealth in a new 
country not unfrequently depends ; ibr if Schoeffer had 
only retained his fifty-acre farm in Sydney for about 
thirty years longer, he could actually have sold it ibr at 

* I was not a little surprised and mortified at the same time to find, 
from a communication made to me on the subject by the Colonial Go- 
vernment, in the year 1835, that the Highlander's son, a natire of the 
colony, who keeps a public house, had made over all his right and title 
to the hundred acres of land to Father llierry , a Roman Catholic priest in 
New South Wales ; I presume in consideration of having a certain number 
of masses performed for the soul of erery sinner of the family — at the 
regular chapel price ! T wrote to the Government in reply, stating, that 
neither the Highlander nor his son had ever any right to the land, 
which belonged to the Benevolent Asylum, and not to Father Therry, 
who had no claim to it whatever. I made no farther inquiries on the 
subject ; but the circumstance is somewhat instructive, as it shows us 
how church Uuids used to be acquired — 6y deoer people — in the dark age$» 
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least £1 00,000^ which^ at tlie usual rate of interest in the 
colony^ would ha?e yielded him a permanent income of 
£10,000 a year. 

Governor Phillip was particularly active in exploring 
the country round Sydney, and in ascertaining its 
capabilities : be caused an accurate survey to be made 
of Botany Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay ; and 
in examining the numerous inlets of the last of these 
harbours, he was fortunate enough to discover a'lai^ 
river, which he traced for upwards of a hundred miles 
from its mouth, and named the Hawkesbury. The 
banks of this river, which in the upper part of its 
course consist chiefly of the richest alluvial soil, were for 
thirty years afterwards the granary of New South Wales. 

It was in conducting the colony, however, with much 
firmness and discretion, through a period of distressing 
privation, to which it was subjected by an unforeseen 
calamity during his administration, and in alleviating 
the sufferings of the colonists by every means in his 
power, that Governor Phillip merited the highest com- 
mendation. It had been arranged, previous to his 
leaving England, that the settlement should never be 
left without a twelvemonth's provisions in the king's 
stores. In pursuance of this arrangement. His Ma- 
jesty's store-ship Guardian had been despatched from 
England in the month of August, 1789, with a large 
supply of provisions and other stores for the settle- 
ment. The Guardian was commanded by Lieute- 
nant Riou, of the royal navy, an officer of great pro- 
mise, who afterwards commanded a ship of the line. 
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and wEis killed at the battle preceding the seizure of 
the Danish fleet at Copenhagen ; on which occasiga 
the celebrated Lord Nelson, in alluding to his death in 
his despatch to government, lamented him as the gallant 
and the good Riou. Captain Kiou had gone consider- 
ably farther to the southward than the route now gene- 
rally pursued by vessels bound to New South Wales ; 
besides, it was the middle uf summer when he reached 
the southern latitudes, and the prevalence of southerly 
winds for some time before had brought down a quan* 
tity of ice from the southward ; for during the night of 
the 23rd December, 1 789, his vessel unfortunately struck 
an iceberg, in lat. 46° or 47° S, to the southward and east* 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, and received so much 
injury that she was almost immediately afterwards 
nearly filled with water. Finding her almost a com- 
plete wreck. Captain Riou assembled the officers, pas- 
sengers, and crew, and, pointing out to them the state 
of the vessel, told them that if any of them preferred 
leaving the ship, they should have boats, provisions, 
and nautical instruments, to enable them to reach the 
nearest accessible land ; but that he himself was de- 
termined to remain on board while she continued to 
float. Most of the ship's company and passengers pre- 
ferred leaving the vessel ; and three boats were accord- 
ingly provisioned and manned, and their crews left the 
ship on their dreary and almost hopeless voy^e up the 
Indian Ocean ; for as westerly winds are the most pre- 
valent in these latitudes, they could not expect to reach 
the Cape of Good Hope. One of them only had the 
good fortane. after Buffering extreme privations, to 
Tot. I. 
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reach the Isle of France, for which, it Beems, they bad- 
all steered ; the other two never reached the land. 
? -Most providentially for those who remained on board 
tlie Guurdian, Captain Riou had caused the water-casks 
to be carefully bunged up, as they had been sitcces* 
sively emptied on the former part of the voyage. The^ 
yessel, being thus much more buoyant than she woukl- 
otherwise have been, continued to float, though nearly 
full of water ; but as she had lost her rudder, in addition 
to. tne other damage she had sustained from her colli- 
sion with the iceberg, she was tossed- about at the 
mercy of every tempest, and her greatly diminished 
crew were doomed to suffer the severest privations. A 
French frigate, however, having at length fallen in with 
her near the Cape of Good Hope, towed her into Table 
Bay, where she was afterwards completely wrecked in 
a gale. 

The disappointment of the colony at the non-arrival 
of the Guardian may be easily conceived. It was 
grievously heightened by the arrival of the Lady 
Juliana transport, with additional convicts from Eng- 
land> who had been despatched some time after the 
ssiiling of the Guardian, in expectation of the previous 
arrival of the stores forwarded by that vessel. His Ma* 
jesty's ship Sirius, Captain Hunter, had been des- 
patched to the Cape of Good Hope by way of Cape 
Horn for a supply of provisions for the settlement, in 
the month of September, 1788, and had returned to 
Sydney, after circumnavigating the globe, in May, 178&; 
but that supply was at length nearly exhausted, and 
famine was already beginning to stare the colonists iQ 
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the face ; for in the month of February, 1790, there 
were not four months' provisions in the colony, even at 
half allowance. 

In these circumstances. Governor Phillip deemed it 
necessary to divide the settlement, by sending the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Major Ross, with a number of 
marines and convicts, to Norfolk Island, where he 
understood there were resources, which Port Jackson 
and the country around it did not aflEbrd. Major Ross 
and his officers, with two companies of marines and 
about two hundred convicts, together with a fair pro- 
portion of the remaining provisions and other stores, 
were accordingly embarked for Norfolk Island, on 
board His Majesty's ships Sirius and Supply, and 
arrived at that island on the 13th of March, 1790. The 
officers, marines, and convicts, to the number of two 
hundred and seventy persons, were all safely landed by 
the 15th ; but the wind suddenly shifting to the east- 
ward, the two ships,' containing all the provisions and 
stores, were immediately after driven to sea. They 
made the land again on the 19th ; and observing the 
customary signal on shore, informing them that a land- 
ing might be effected without danger from the surf, 
every exertion was made to bring the vessels into a 
proper position for that purpose : but, in doing so, the 
Sirius most unfortunately struck on a reef of coral 
rocks in the roadstead, and was totally wrecked, within 
sight of the half-famished settlement. In the evening 
after the frigate struck, the wind freshened again, and 
it was consequently no longer practicable to effect a 
landing by boats. As it was considered dangerous in 
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the extreme^ however, to remain longer on board tb6 
frigate* a strong hawser was carried out from the wreck, 
and fixed to a tree on shore^ by means of a rope which 
was floated on shore through the surf by an empty 
cask ; and by that perilous conveyance Captain Hunter 
and his ship's company were all successively dragged 
in safety, through a heavy surf and over a ragged reef, 
to the land. The weather subsequently becoming some- 
what more favourable, the greater part of the provisions 
was at length happily saved from the wreck; but the 
officers' baggage and the other stores were for the 
most part lost or destroyed in attempting to float them 
on shore. 

When the excitement produced by this distressing 
calamity had somewhat subsided, the Lieutenant*Qo- 
vernor, finding that there were five hundred and six 
persons on the island with provisions at half allowance 
for only a very short period, deemed it necessary, in 
consideration of the alarming situation of the settlement, 
and the desperate character of the majority of the con- 
victs, to proclaim martial law in the island. This was 
accordingly done with great solemnity; every person 
on the island, from the Lieutenant-Oovemor to the 
meanest convict, testifying his assent to the measure 
by passing successively under the King's colours. As 
tlie Supply had sailed for Port Jackson a few days 
after the wreck of the frigate, hopes were entertained 
for several weeks of her speedy return to the island 
with the joyful intelligence of the arrival of a store-ship 
with supplies from England : but as week passed after 
week without any tidings of a vessel, it was at length 
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concluded that no vessel had arrived, and that the 
Guvernor had been obliged, as was actually the case, to 
send off the Supply to Batavia or the Cape for pro- 
visions for the settlement. In this deplorable situation 
a council of the officers on the island was held on the 
14th of May, 1790, and the following " General Order' 
was published : — 

" At a meeting of the Governor and Council, held 
consider of the very exhausted state of the provisioi 
to this settlement, and to consult upon what means ai 
most proper to be pursued, in order to preserve lil 
until such time as we may be relieved by some arrivah 
from England, of which we have been so long in e: 
pectation, but probably disappointed by some unfortu- 
nate accident having happened to the ships intended 
for this country ; the state of the provisions having been 
laid before the Council, and the alarming situation of 
the settlement having been taken into the most serioua 
consideration, the following ratio of provisions 
unanimously resolved and ordered to take place on 
Saturday the 15th instant; viz.: — 

f Floor— three pounds per week for every grown 
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K^Beef — one pound and a half per ditto; or, in lieu 

e beef, seventeen ounces of pork. 
\ Rice — one pound per ditto. 

pildren above twelve months old, half the above 

ratio. Children under twelve months old, one pound 

and a half of flour, and a. pound of rice per week. 

rfuture, all crimes which may by any three memberfl. 

ht Council be considered as not of a capital natuM 
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vi\\\ be punished at their discretion, by a farther reductroir 
of the present allowance of provisions/' * 

In these distressing circumstances. Divine Providence 
provided a temporary relief for the settlement, equally 
v^elcome and unexpected. In the quarter from which 
it came, it was like the manna that was rained fvom 
heaven around the tents of Israel in the wilderness, or 
rather like the quails that on one occasion fell for an 
extent of three days' journey around their encampment, 
^^ In the month of April," Captain Hunter observes, in 
his narrative of the proceedings at Norfolk Island, ^ we 
found that Mount Pitt, which is the highe&t ground on 
the island, was, during the night, crowded with birds* 
This hill is as full of holes as any rabbit-warren : in 
these holes at this season these birds burrow and make 
their nests ; and as they are an aquatic bird, they are, 
during the day-time, frequently at sea in search, of 
food : as soon as it is dark, they hover in vast flocka 
over the ground where their nests are. Our people, (I 
mean seamen, marines, and convicts) who are sent out 
in parties to provide birds for the general benefit^ 
arrive upon the ground soon after, dusk, where they 
light small fires, which attract the attention .of th^ 
birds, and they drop down out of the air as fast as the 
people can take them up and kill them* When they are 

* The insufficiency of the allowance issued at Norfolk Island, at th^ 
period in question, may be judged of even by those who are unaccus- 
tomed to such a mode of calculating the amount of provisions required 
for the sustenance of a healthy person, by comparing it with the ration 
usually issued to convicts in New South Wales, which is ten pounds 
and a half of flour and seven pounds of beef per week, with an allowance 
of tea and sugar. 
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upon the ground, the length of tjieir wings prevents 
their being able to rise; and until they can ascend ah 
eminence, they are unable to recover the use of their 
wings : for this purpose nature has provided them with 
a strong, sharp, and hooked bill, and in their heel a 
sharp spur, with the assistance of which, and the 
strength of their bill, they have been seen to climb the 
^talk of a tree sufficiently high to throw themselves 
upon the wing. This bird, when deprived of . its 
feathers, is about the size of a pigeon, but when 
/dothed is considerably, larger, for their feathers are 
exceedingly thick : they are web-footed and of a rusty 
black colour: they make their holeaupon the hills fdr 
breeding their young in: they lay but one egg, and 
that is full as large as a duck's egg. They were,, at 
the end of May» as plentiful as if none had been 
caMght, although for two months before there had not 
been less taken . than from two to three thousand birds 
every night: most of the females taken in May wetis 
with egg, which really fills the whole cavity of the 
body, and is ^o heavy, that I think it must fatigue the 
bird much in flying. This bird of Providencey which 
I may with great propriety call it, appeared to 
me to resemble that sea-bird in England called the 
puffin:, they had a strong fishy taste; but our keen 
appetites relished them very well : the eggs were excel- 
lent.''* 

The colonists at head-quarters were in the mean time 

* An Historicaljournal of Transactions at Port Jackson and Norfolk 
Island, &c., by John Hunter, Esq., Post-Captain in His Majesty's navy, 
J>ndoo, Stoekdale, 1793, pages 180 and 181, ^ ..::-..: 
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•redoced to timilari if not greater extremities^ there 
being no birds, like the Norfolk Island peterel, to be 
caught near Sydney. The whole colony was for a long 
time on half allowance ; but even that quantity being 
found greater than the King's magazines could afford 
for any length of time, without in all probabihty sub- 
ejecting the settlement to the horrors of absolute famine, 
a farther reduction was ordered. Indeed, the priva- 
tions and sufferings of the first colonists at this period 
were extreme. A wealthy and respectable inhalHtant 
of Sydney, who armed in the colony as a free person 
during the government of Qovemor Phillip, has told me 
that his ration for a long period was merely a cob or 
single head of Indian corn a day, and that for three 
yean he had lived in the colony in the constant belief 
that he should one day perish of hanger! And yet, 
strange and unaccountable as it may seem, there was 
«no such thing as suicide heard of in the colony, in 
these times of real suffering, when Death was, as it 
.were, paying a daily visit to every inhabitant of the 
.country in one of his most frightful forms. It was not 
until fulness of bread had induced a spirit of pride on 
the one hand, and of wasteful extravagance and dissi- 
pation on the other, that life in New South Wales was 
-in any instance discovered to be a burden too heavy to 
be borne. 

The energy and decision of character, tempered with 
the utmost humanity, which Governor Phillip uniformly 
evinced in these trying circumstances, was a powerful 
means of inducing the colonists to submit to so calami* 
tous a dispensation of Providence with unmurmuring 
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patience. The Governor received daily the same 
ration as the meanest convict in the territory ; and on 
those occasions on which the established etiquette 
rendered it necessary that he should invite the officers 
of the colony to dine with him at Government House, 
he usually intimated that they must bring their bread 
along with them, as he had none to spare. On one 
of these occasions a humorous officer is said to have 
marched up to Government House with his loaf — 
one doubtless of very small dimensions — stuck upon 
the point of his sword. Indeed, it was greatly owing to 
the prudent management of Governor Phillip, that the 
settlement was not entirely abandoned (for the proposal 
jto abandon it was actually made, but overruled by the 
Governor) amid the real hardships that attended its ori- 
ginal formation. Various interesting traits of his cha- 
racter in this respect are still mentioned with interest by 
the older inhabitants of the colony : one of these is suffi- 
ciently characteristic : — On seeing any person with a.. 
dog in the course of his walks through the settlement,, 
indignant at the maintenance of a useless mouth in the 
colony, and yet desirous that the owner of the dog 
should have a more valuable domestic animal, he 
would say, '' Kill your dog, sir, and I will order you a 
pig frbm the store." 

During this period of suffering, the whole of the live 
stock belonging to Government, which had been 
brought to the colony from the Cape with so much 
trouble and at so great an expense, was killed for the 
.subsistence of the settlement ; and as the insufficiency 
x>f the ration issued from the icing's store induced. a 
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jtate of extreme bodily exhaastion, all the Government 
works were suspended, and every person, whether free 
or bond, was allowed to employ himself for his own 
benefit as he chose. 

The long expected relief at length arrived. In the 
tnd of June, 1790, three transports arrived in Port 
Jackson, containing part of the stores which had been 
saved from the Guardian; and in the course of the 
year following. His Majesty's ship Gorgon, which had 
been converted for the time into a store-ship, together 
with ten transports containing convicts, and consti- 
tuting what has ever since been known in the colony ail 
the Second jleety also arrived. On board these vessels 
there had been embarked in England one thousand six 
Jxundred and ninety-five male, and sixty-eight female 
<sonvicts, of whom no fewer than one hundred and 
ninety-four males and four females died on the passage 
out ; and such was the state of debility in which the 
survivors landed in the colony, that one hundred and 
sixteen of their number, viz. one hundred and fourteen 
males and two females, died in the Colonial Hospital 
before the 15th of December, 1791. 

Indeed, the mortality, both on shone and on the 
voyages undertaken to and from the colony in the 
earlier years of its existence, was great beyond all comr 
parison with the experience of later years. In the 
transports that are now hired by Government to convey 
convicts to New South Wales, the average mortality is 
perhaps not greater than two or three deaths for each 
vessel during the passage out ; and there are frequent 
instances, of vessels arriving from England without 
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Iraving had a single death during the voyage. la tbeu 
second fleet, however, the average mortality was 
twenty for each vessel ; and the survivors, it would 
seem, were half-dead, or at least quite unfit for labour 
when they landed.* This argues a prodigious change 
for the better in the system of transportation, in so fay 
as relates to the passage out, equally creditable to the 

*'Mr. £. G. Wakefield has stated, in his evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, that the mortality daring the passage out 
aipounted, in the earlier times of the oolony, to one half of the whole 
number embarked in many instances, and in some, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, (for I mention the circamstance merely from memory,) to two- 
thirds of the original cargo. For my own part, I have never heard of any 
«Qch mortality on the voyage to New. South Walee. Great abuaee were 
undoubtedly practised, so long as convicts were carried out by contract- 
ors at so muc]i per head ; for it appeared, on an investigation which 
was instrtutedin the colony at the suggestion of Captain Parker, of Hit 
Majesty's ship JGorgon, that some of the captains of transports had very 
much abridged the convicts of the allowance stipulated by Government 
for their subsistence ; this inhuman practice having been carried tp 
such an extent in some of the ships, that many of the convicts had been 
literally starved to death. Still, however, I am confident that Mr. 
Wakefield's statement is greatly exaggerated. From a parliamentary 
return, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 6th May, 1816, 
containing an " Account of the number of convicts who have died in 
their passage to New South Wales, since the year 1810," it appears, that 
pf nineteen ships, on board of which 3371 convicts had been embarked, 
there was one ship. The Friends, in which no death bad occurred during 
the passage ; four id which the deaths were one in each ; five in which 
there had been two deaths in each ; two in which there were three 
deaths; three in which there were four; one in which there had been 
|ive; one in which there had been ten; one in which there were as 
many as thirty -fbur deaths otit of three hundred convicts ; and one, The 
Surrey, in which there had been no fewer than thirty-^ix deaths, out of 
two hundred convicts. In the last of these vessels, a malignant fever, of 
which the captain) the first and second ofiicers, and several of the crew 
died, had prevailed during the passage. No such calamity has occurred 
during the last tw^enty yearse ^ ..".,....... ... 3 
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Britisli Government^ and gratifying to the philan-* 
thropist* 

The mortality on shore during the first years of th(S 
colony^ contrasted with the universally acknowledged 
salubrity of the climate of New South Wales for many 
years past, may easily be accounted for. It arose, — ^ 

1st, From the effects of the very inferior system of 
jnanagement on ship-board during the voyage out, as 
(evinced in the case of the convicts of the second fleet, 
contrasted with the high state of health in which con- 
victs DOW generally arrive in the colony. 

2nd, i«'rom long confinement to a ration of salt pro^ 
visions^ sometimes of inferior quality, and generally in 
insufficient quantity ; and 

3rd, From the mental despondency which an insuf- 
ficient allowance of provisions, conjoined with the 
miserable prospect which the colony then appeared to 
hold forth to all parties, naturally induced. 

The sufferings experienced from the second of these 
causes on board the vessels constituting the first fleet, 
pn their return to England from Port Jackson, were 
exceedingly great. Four of these vessels sailed from 
Sydney, by the noilhem passage, round the continent 
of New Holland, under the command of Lieutenant 
Shortland, agent for transports, in the month of May, 
1788: but two of their number being separated from 
their leader, in a gale off the coast to tlie northward of 
Port Jackson, stood to the southward, and, doubling 
the south cape of Van Dieman's Land, reached Rio 
de Janeiro by the western passage, in such a state of 
extreme debility and exhaustion, however, that if a firi* 
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gate then on the Brazilian coast had not sent her boats 
to assist them, they would not have been able to work 
up to the harbour. Lieutenant Shortland proceeded 
with the two remaining vessels to Batavia; but the 
scurvy attacking.first the one ship's company, and then 
the other's, so many on board both vessels died, and so 
many of the remainder were rendered utterly unfit for 
service, that he was obliged to scuttle and sink one of 
the ships off the island of Borneo. 

The sufferings that. were thus experienced by all 
parties connected with the original establishment of the 
colony of New South Wales were taken advantage of 
by ignorant or designing persons, to induce numbers 
of the convicts, and especially the Irish convicts, who, 
in the colonial phrase, are generally no scholars, to 
attempt the most desperate expedients to escape from 
the colony. Under the idea of finding a Chinese settle- 
ment to the northward, parties were ever and anon' 
made up to travel overland to China ; and many indi- 
viduals, who either perished of hunger or were speared 
by the natives, speedily fell victims to this strange infah 
tuation. At one time no fewer than forty convicts were 
absent from the settlement on the way to China ! 

After the arrival of the second fleet in the year 1791, 
the affairs of the colony began to wear a more favour- 
able aspect, and the prospect for the future was, on the 
whole, rather encouraging, when Captain Phillip, 
whose health had for some time been in a declining 
state, resigned the government of the colony, and 
embarked for England on the 11th of December, 1792; 
having administered its affairs with much credit to 
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himself, and with: general satisfaction to the little com* 
munity, for nearly five years. During the remainder of 
his life he lived at Bath, and had a pension of £400 a 
year allowed him, for his services in establishing th^ 
colony, by His Majesty's Government, 
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CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL STATE OF THE COLONY DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF GOVERNORS HUNTER AND 
KING. 



'* And they sent the coat of many coloun, and they brought it to their 
father, and said. This have we found : know now whether it be thy 
son's coat or no." — Genes, xxxvii. 9^. 



In the years 1790 and 1791, a military corps, desig- 
nated The New South Wales Corps, which was afterwards 
embodied as the 102nd regiment of the line, was raised 
in England for the service of the colony. That service, 
it may naturally be supposed, was not considered, at so 
early a period in the history of the Australian colonies, 
either as the modt dignified or the most enviable in 
which a British officer could be engaged ; and com- 
missions were consequently procurable in the New 
South Wales Corps on much easier terms than in cer- 
tain other military bodies, such as the Guards or the 
Blues. It was, therefore, quite possible that gentlemen 
might have found their way into that corps who pos- 
sessed, only in a very limited degree, that honourable 
iiigh-mindedness which should ever constitute the proud 
distinction of the British officer ; combining, as he iis 
supposed to do, the elegant accomplishments of the 
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scholar with the uDexceptionable morals of the re' 
putable citizen, and holding in equal abhorrence the 
practices of the pettifogging dealer and the profligacy 
of the rake. And if this was actually the case, it was 
not to be wondered at, that members of the corps I 
allude to should, in process of time, be found sullying 
their hands with the slime of colonial pollution, and 
banded together, on every proper occasion, to main* 
tain, by violence or injustice, what they had obtained 
by the sacrifice of honour. In short, (for I have no 
wish to be a dealer in enigmas) I am decidedly of 
opinion, that the formation of the New South Wales 
Corps was, both in a moral and political sense, the 
most ill-advised and unfortunate measure that the 
firitish Government could possibly have adopted to- 
virards their infant settlement on the coast of New Hol- 
land ; and that, like the wrath of Achilles to the Greeks* 
U entailed ten thousand sorrows on the colony of Nevfr 
South Wales. 

The greater part of the New South Wales Corps 
arrived in the second fleet ; and, as Captain Phillip's 
successor did not arrive till the 7th of August, 1795, 
the government of the colony was administered, for 
nearly three years, by the commanding officers of thait 
regiment ; first by Major (subsequently General) Grose* 
and afterwards by Captain (subsequently Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Patterson, as lieutenant-governors of the terrir 
toty« Of the public character of the former of these 
gentlemen, who was a near relative of the famous anti:- 
quary of the name, I am unable to speak definitively, 
excepting that the first use he made of his power wi» 
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to merge the civil in the military authority, or rather tS 
set aside the former in great measure altogether; but 
Captain Patterson appears to have been a highly intel- 
ligent and amiable man, who did not choose, however, 
to hold the reins of government with a tight hand, but 
allowed things to take their natural course. The taste 
for governing on the smalt scale, and the means of 
rendering the resources of the Government indirectly 
subservient to their own private interests, which were 
thus acquired by the officers of the New South Wales 
Corps, were likely, even in less favourable circum- 
stances, to have operated afterwards as a drag on the 
wheels of the colonial state-carriage, impeding its mo* 
tions and rendering its progress irregular and uncertain. 
In conformity to what might thus have been expected. 
the history of the colony, for the next fifteen years, ex- 
hibits little else than a series of struggles for the mas- 
tery, between the Governor on the one hand and that 
powerful and influential body on the other ; till at length, 
the warfare, which had long been carried on covertly 
aod by means of private representations to the au- 
thorities at home, assumed a less doubtful character ; 
iuBomucb that the corps proceeded at last with open 
violence to wrest the reins of government out of the 
hands of His Majesty's Representative, and actually 
forced him out of the colony ! 

The extraordinary fluctuations in the value of articles 
of domestic consumption, to which (be colony was sub- 
ject for many years after its origiual establishment, and 
the extraordinary profits that were not unfrequently, 
realized on the inveatment of a small capital in 
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tile speculation, afforded the officers of the New South 
.Wales Corps both a temptation and an excuse for en- 
deavouring to eke out their military income, which in 
^ucb circumstances was often inadequate enough, by 
engaging either directly or indirectly in such specula^ 
tions. The position, moreover, which they held for a 
considerable time in the colony, afforded them singular 
advantages in this respect ; for as the King's stores 
contained whatever was supposed necessary for the 
comfortable subsistence of the settlement, there were 
ways and means of procuring from that source occa* 
sional supplies of useful articles at prime cost, which 
could afterwards be retailed at an enormous profit. The 
article then, and indeed ever since, in most frequent 
requisition throughout the colony, was rum ; and in 
process of time it came to be established as a general 
rule, that there should be certain periodical issues of 
Ihat article (as, for instance, on the arrival of a mer^ 
phant-ship) to the officers of the corps, in quantities 
proportioned to the rank of each officer. 
• The business of buying and selling, especially when 
attended with unreasonable profits, is so apt to foster 
the selfish feelings, and holds out so many temptations 
to the indulgence of a grovelling disposition, that I 
have often thought it would be good policy in a Go* 
vemment administering the affairs of one of those 
money-making communities called colonies, to counte- 
nance and encourage what are commonly called the 
liberal professions, if it were only because they have a 
powerful tendency to bring into play the higher and 
Dobler. feelings of our nature* Certain it is, that the 
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man, who devotes all his energies to the mere concemfi 
of buying and selling, will at length come to estimate 
every thing, not according to what it is really worthy 
but only according to what it will brings In this man-* 
ner the very expansion of mind^ which success in mer-* 
cantile speculations generally indupes, has a tendency 
to produce a corresponding degree of moral degrada-^ 
tion; for the man who begins the world by buying and 
selling oranges, which is a lawful employment, and maj 
therefore be honestly engaged in and honestly con^ 
ducted, will perhaps end the matter by buying and 
selling seats in the British Parliament ; i. e. by buying 
and selling the liberties of his country, which it is as 
infamous to buy as it is traitorous to sell. 

Whether a process of this kind was in progress in the 
New South Wales Corps, it is not necessary to deter^^ 
mine : certain it is, that instead of occupying the high 
standing which it was incumbent on gentlemen of an 
honourable profession to have uniformly maintained, 
especially in a convict colony, the officers of that corps, 
from being buyers and sellers in general, gradually 
conceived the idea of establishing themselves as the 
pnly buyers and sellers in the colony. When a mer- 
chant-ship arrived . in the harbour, the officers of the 
corps got the first sight of her Manifest and the choice 
of her cargo ; and they had ways and means of allow- 
ing the free or emancipated convict-merchant to follow 
only at a humble distance in their wake. In short, the 
Honourable the East India Company were not the only 
military trading company, at the period in question, be-f 
yond the Cape of Good Hope. \rx the sale of tea and 
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other India or China produce^ of West India rum or 
Bengal arrack, and of soft goods or hardware of British 
manufacture, their example was diligently and success- 
fully copied on the small scale by their military brethren 
in New South Wales. ... 

The retail-trade was in the mean time, variously ma* 
naged. Most of the non^^commissioned officers of the 
Corps had licenses to sell spirits ; and in this manner 
the superfluous rum of the regiment was disposed of to 
the greatest advantage. It may be questioned* indeed, 
whether this was altogether in accordance with the de- 
clared intentions of the British Government, either in 
regard to the colony as a place for the reformation of 
convicts, or in regard to the duties of those to whom 
their moral guardianship was entrusted ; but then a 
much more important question recurs ; for in what other 
way could the gentlemen of the New South Wales 
Corps have disposed of their surplus rum ? . 

I have already pointed out the salutary effects of 
Gbvemor Phrllip*s recommendation relative to mar* 
riage. Had that recommendation been followed up by 
a suitable practice on the part of those into whose 
hands the government of the colony subsequently fell, 
the result, I am quite confident, would have been grati- 
fying in the extreme^ But the officers of the New 
South Wales Co(rp» were neither all married, nor all 
virtuous men. Some of them, it is. true, lived reputa-^ 
bly with their families^ and seta virtuous example to th^ 
colony* even in the worst of times; but the greater 
number took female convicts of prepossessing appearance 
under their protection, and employed them occasionaHj 
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in the retail-business. In so small a community as that of 
New South Wales, at the period in question, a Uaiion 
of this kind could scarcely be concealed. In' fact, 
there was no attempt at concealment : decency was 
outraged on all hands ; and the prison population 
laughed at their superiors for outdoing them in open 
profligacy, and naturally followed their example i 

In a colony established for such purposes as ihat of 
New South Wales, it was doubtless a matter of the 
highest importance, nay, even of absolute necessity, 
that the officers, whether civil or military,, in connexion 
with the government of the colony, should, in thie first 
instance at least, have been married men — ^men of esta- 
blished moral character ; and no person can doubt for 
a moment, that it was quite in the power of the Home 
Government to have found persons of this description 
in sufficient number to have enabled them to give ap- 
pointments in the colony to such persons exclusively. 
It unfortunately happened, however, in the earlier times 
0f the colony, that a large proportion of the civil and 
military officers of the settlement were unmarried men, 
of loose principles and dissolute habits ; who, setting 
at defiance the laws of God and the opinions of virtuous 
men, lived in a state of open and avowed profligacy, 
thereby setting an example which was but too gene- 
rally followed by the convicts, and the demoralizing 
and debasing influence of which is still widely percep- 
tible throughout the territory. For it i}9 a lamentable 
fact, in the history of New South Wales, that the pro- 
gress of reformation, which, under a judicious system 
. of management, and under the guidance of virtuous and 
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philanthropic men, would have been rapid and gend-^ 
ral among the convicts, was checked at the very outset, 
and has ever since been counteracted at every step, by 
the vicious practice and the demoraUzing example of a 
large proportion of the free inhabitants of the colony. 
' It was not to be supposed that such a system as the 
one I have described, in regard to the New South 
Wales Corps, could be witnessed without much per- 
sonal annoyance by the earlier Governors of the colony, 
or borne without much murmuring and complaint by 
the colonists. Acrimonious bickerings on the subject 
were in consequence incessant ; but every endeavour to 
put down the obnoxious system was unavailing, and 
was only met by reiterated clandestine complaints to 
His Majesty's Ministers, on the part of the injured offi- 
cers of the corps, which, unfortunately for the colony*, 
were not unfrequently too successful. Besides, there 
were ladies, connected with the New South Waled 
Corps, who could wield tongues and hands in support 
of the favourite system, as well as their protectors could 
wield pens and swords; and the armed confederacy 
was consequently much too strong for the sailor-officers^ 
who successively stood singly at the helm of the little 
colonial state-vessel for the first twenty years after she 
was launched, and who accordingly relieved each other 
with a rapidity, which, for so distant a colony, and so 
apparently undesirable a situation as the governorship 
of Botany Bay, was perfectly unaccountable. 

The second Governor of New South Wales was John 
Hunter, Esquire, - Post-Captain in the Royal Navy^ 
Captain Hunter was a native of Scotland, and had been' 
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appointed, in virtue of a special Order in Council^ se- 
cond captain of the Sirius frigate^ in the year 1787| 
Captain Phillip having the temporary command of that 
vessel during the voyage to New South Wales^ as well 
as the general command of the expedition for the esta- 
blishment of the colony. In this capacity. Captain 
Hunter had made great exertions and undergone great 
privations; and the experience he had thus acquired 
was well calculated to qualify him for the more import <*• 
ant charge with which he was afterwards entrusted* 
After the wreck of the Sirius and his long detention at 
Norfolk Island, Captain Hunter had returned to Eng« 
land in the Dutch transport ship fVaaksamheyd {AngYich 
Activity), which had been hired at Batavia to carry 
provisions to the colony, and was afterwards purchased 
on account of the Government to convey Captain Hun- 
ter, with his officers and crew, to England. ; 

Captain Hunter assumed the government of the 
colony on the 7th of August, 1795. During his gor 
vernment, the first free settlers, who emigrated to New 
South Wales in pursuance of Governor Phillip's recom- 
mendations, arrived in the territory ; and one of their 
number — a Scotchman from the neighbourhood of Edin-^ 
burgh, whose sons are now substantial landholders in 
different parts of the territory — has told me, that the 
Governor went with him in person to superintend the 
measurement of his land, and to ascertain in what way 
he could promote his. settlement, and render it as coin«^ 
fortable as possible. Indeed, Governor Hunter appears 
to have been a man of sound judgment, unexception* 
lable principles, and warm benevolence ; and had he not 
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been counteracted by the influence and the practices I 
have already described, the colony would have pros- 
pered greatly under his administration, and profligacy 
would have hidden her head and been ashamed. 

As a specimen of the sort of counteraction to which 
the earlier Governors of the colony were not unfre* 
quently subjected, in making arrangements for the 
general benefit of the settlement, as well as of the spirit 
in which such interference was regarded by Governor 
Hunter, I relate the following anecdote, of the period I 
refer to* A mean and disreputable practice has all 
along prevailed in the colony of New South Wales, 
both in regard to Governors and to private individuals 
of respectable standing in colonial society^ viz. that of 
sending home clandestine, and of course generally false 
information, relative to their private character or public 
procedure; either to His Majesty's Ministers, in the 
case of Governors, or to those influential persons or 
public bodies with whom it is of consequence to the 
other individuals I allude to to stand well. Captain 
Hunter was, on one occasion, the subject of the private 
communications of some colonial informer^eneral of 
this kind ; but His Grace the Duke of Portland, who 
then presided over the department of the Colonies, 
would not sufier an honest man to be thus stabbed in 
secret, and accordingly sent back the identical letter 
be had received, without note or comment, to the 
Governor. Captain Hunter handed it one day after , 
dinner to a Scotch medical officer, who happened to be 
dining with him at Government House. ** You will surely 
take notice of this, Governor/' said the officer. ** Ifo,**^ 
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replied Captain Hunter; ^'the writer of this letter has 
a family ; and if I should take any notice of it, I should 
only ruin bis family. I will rather let him alone/' 

Governor Hunter soon found that the machine of 
government was not likely to move as it ought, while 
its wheels were clogged in the manner I have de^ 
scribed. He accordingly represented the actual state 
of the colony in this important respect to the author^- 
ities at home, and, to remedy the existing evils I have 
mentioned, strongly recommended that the New South 
Wales Corps should as speedily as possible be relieved 
by a detachment of marines — a species of force, which 
ought, indeed, never to have been changed, so long as 
the government of New South Wales was entrusted to 
an officer of the navy. These representations appear 
to have been attended to ; for some tifne afterwards a 
large body of marines was actually under orders to 
embark for the colony to relieve the New South Wales 
Corps ; but the exigencies of the war with France ren- 
dering their services necessary at the time in some 
other quarter, their destination was subsequently 
changed. 

The importance of the measure he had thus recomr 
mended for the future government of the colony, and 
the state of uncertainty in which he was long placed 
by the artful manoeuvring of parties, whose interests 
were diametrically opposed to such arrangements, at 
length induced Governor Hunter to embark for Eng- 
land ; which he did accordingly, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1800, to represent the state of the colony in 
person to His Majesty*s Government. On his arrival 
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in England 9 it was understood for some time, both by 
himself and his friends, that he would return to New 
South Wales, to resume the government of the colony ; 
but whether any adverse influence had been employed 
by individuals connected with the colony to prevent his 
return, or whether a more favourable prospect had in 
the meantime opened to him in the. mother country, 
I am not aware : at all events, he never returned to 
New South Wales. 

Shortly before the arrival of Governor Hunter, Messrs. 
Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Margarott, and Gerald, who 
had all been tried and found guilty of stimulating the 
people of Great Britain to effect a reform of Parliament 
in the year 1793, arrived in the colony under sentence 
of transportation ;* Mr. Palmer — who had been a clergy- 
man — for seven years, and the others for fourteen. Mr. 
Gerald, who was a native of the West Indies, died of 
consumption on the 16th of March, 1796; and Mr. 
Skirving of dysentery — probably induced by the use 
of salt provisions — three days after. Mr. Margarott, 
I believe, lived to return to Scotland on the expiration 
of his period of transportation ; and Mr. Palmer, if I 
recollect aright, died subsequently on his way to Eng- 
, Land. Mr. Muir's history is well known. He was of 
highly respectable parentage in the west of Scotland, 



* The sentence passed on these unfortunate men was not merely harsh 
and yindictive, but absolutely iUegal. By the law of Scotland, on which 
they were tried, they could only hare been sentenced (under the statute 
of leasing-making, wl^ich was passed previous to the union,) to banish- 
ment from that kingdom ; transportation, or banishment to a penal settle- 
ment, being then unknowo to the Scottish law. 
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and had practised as an advocate at the Scottish bar. 
His case having excited a deep interest in America, the 
Otter, an American vessel bound for the north-west 
coast of that continent, was hired by certain gentlemen 
in Philadelphia or New York to touch at Port Jackson, 
for the express purpose of carrying him off from the 
colony. The plan proved successful ; and, on effecting 
his escape, Mr. Muir left a letter to the Governor, 
stating that he did not intend to infringe the laws of his 
country by returning to Great Britain, but that he would 
endeavour to reach America, where he would practise 
as a barrister till the expiration of his sentence should 
allow of his returning to Scotland. The Otter was un- 
fortunately wrecked on the west coast of America to 
the northward of California; but Mr. Muir was fortu- 
nate enough, after suffering much hardship and priva- 
tion in travelling along the coast, to reach the city of 
Mexico, from whence he obtained a passage to Europe 
in a Spanish frigate. The frigate was fallen in with, 
however, by a British man-of-war off Cadiz; and in the 
action that ensued and that issued in the capture of the 
frigate, Mr. Muir was dangerously wounded, part of his 
brain being actually shot away. In this condition, and 
when lying apparently dead on the deck of the frigate, 
he was accidentally recognised by a Scotch officer, who 
had previously known him, from a small pocket Bibl« 
which had been given him by his mother, and whicii 
he iield in his hand with the grasp of death. The 
officer humanely concealed the circumstance, but had 
him conveyed to an hospital on the Spanish coast, where 
every attention was paid him, and where he recovered 
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sufficiently to enable him to proceed to Paris^ on the 
invitation of the French government^ vi^here he viras 
treated with the most marked attention. He died, 
however, shortly after, — I believe in consequence of 
his wound. Mr. Muir had purchased a cottage near 
Sydney, where he passed his time chiefly in literary 
retirement. Every thing that enlightened delicacy 
could suggest had been done by Governor Hunter to 
render his situation; and that of his unfortunate friends, 
as little painful as possible ; and they were only known 
and regretted in the colony as men who had themselyes 
experienced all the bitterness of misfortune, but who 
were still willing to exert themselves to the utmost in 
relieving the miseries of others. 

During the administration of Governor Hunter, agri- 
culture made considerable progress, and the prospects 
of the colony consequently improved. The houses of 
respectable individuals were furnished with most of the 
comforts, and with not a few of the luxuries of life, 
through the intercourse that had then been recently 
opened with India ; and the years of toil and famine 
were consequently forgotten. To each of the govern- 
ment or military officers who had agricultural establish- 
ments in the colony, Governor Hunter allotted ten con^ 
victs as farm-servants, and three as house-servants. To 
each of the free emigrant settlers he allotted five con- 
victs; to superintendents, constables^ and storekeepers, 
ffour each; to marine settlers, two; to emancipated 
convict settlers, one ; and to sergeanti of the New 
South Wales Corps, one each. The attempts to intro- 
duce cattle into the colony had generally been unsucf^ 
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cessful, most of them having died on the passage ; 
horses, sheep, goats, pigs, and poultry, however, had 
been introduced in greater numbers. The price of a 
cow, about a year after Qovemor Hunter surived in the 
colony^ was £80 ; a horse cost £90, and a sheep of the 
Cape breed £7. 10s. ; a breeding^sow sold for £5, geese 
and turkeys for a guinea, and ducks for iOs. a couple* 
Mutton was 2$. a pound, goat's flesh ls« 6d,^ and 
butter 3^ Wheat sold for 125. a bushel, and barley 
for 10$. Green tea was 16<» a pound, raw sugar \s. 6d^^ 
and soap 2^. 

During the goremment of Captain Hunter, a com- 
modious harbour for small vessels was discovered on 
the east coast, about seventy miles to the northward of 
Port Jackson. It was afterwards found that a navi- 
gable river, flowing from the westward, discharged its 
waters into this harbour; and, in following up that 
river towards its source, two other navigable streams 
were discovered flowing into it from the northward. 
Tlie locality around the harbour was subsequently called 
Ifewcastle, from the abundance of excellent pit-coal 
ia its immediate vicinity; the main river was named the 
Hunter, in honour of the Oovenfor, and the two other 
rivers, the William and the Patterson, in hcmour of 
Lieutenant-Colonel W^iUiam Patterson, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the colony* The district watered by these 
rivers and their tributary strecuxis, is at present, beyond 
all comparison, the most extensive and the most flou- »/ 
rishing, bodi as a pastoral and as an agricultural di^ 
trict, in the territory. It is now visited twice a week 
by three large steam-boats, that convey produce and 
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passengers to and from thexapital ; and the rising town 
of Maitlandy situated at the head of the navigation^ can 
already boast of no fewer than from twelve to seventeen 
public- houses, in which that species of entertainment 
for travellers, of which the New South Wales pilgrim 
is generally so passionately fond^ can be furnished of 
any strength and in any quantity. 

Shortly after his arrival in England, Captain Hunter 
was appointed to the command of the Venerable, 
seventy-four. When cruising with that vessel in Tor-; 
bay, one of the seamen accidentally falling overboard. 
Captain Hunter humanely ordered her to be put about 
to pick him up. In executing this manoeuvre, the 
vessel missed stays, ran ashore, and was wrecked. 
Captain Hunter was in consequence brought to a court- 
martial for the loss of the vessel, but was honourably 
acquitted. In the course of the trial, it is reported that 
when asked what had induced him to put the ship 
about in such circumstances, he replied (for he was a 
good man rather than a worldly wise one) that '^ he 
considered the life of a British seaman of more value 
than any ship in His Majesty's navy." He was after- 
wards promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and spent 
the evening of his days in the neighbourhood of Leith 
in Scotland, where he lived universally esteemed, and 
died in a good old age. 

' At the period of Governor Hunter's embarkation for 
England, the population of the colony amounted to be- 
tween six and seven thousand souls : of these, about 
two thousand were settled in Sydney, and the re- 
mainder chiefly at Parramatta, Toongabbee, Prospect, 
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and Castlehill, agricultural settlements to the west- 
ward. 

• The third Governor of New South Wales was Philip 
Gidley King, Esquire, also a post-captain in the navy; 
Captain King was the son of a reputable citizen of 
Launceston in Cornwall. He had evidently received a 
good education; but having been sent very early to 
sea, he had acquired a roughness of manners, and an: 
uncouthness of language, which were not likely to 
increase the number of his friends , but which were^ 
nevertheless^ by no .means inconsistent with bene- 
volence of disposition. Having served under Captain 
Phillip on board the Ariadne frigate, and the Europe/ 
sixty-four, he was the more readily induced to accom* 
pany that officer on his appointment to the government 
of New South Wales ; and his services in establishing 
the subordinate settlement of Norfolk Island had been 
duly noticed and rewarded by His Majesty's Govern- 
aient, in the year 1791. He had afterwards gone to 
England a second time during the administration of 
Cbtptain Hunter ; and^ on returning to the colony, he 
bac been commissioned to act as Governor, in the 
event of Governor Hunter leaving the settlement. 

Ciptain King assumed the government of the colony 
in tfe month of September, 1800. From the zeal and^ 
talent he had exhibited in effecting the settlement of 
the dependency, or, as it was then called, the colony, of 
Norfok Island, it was anticipated that his administra* 
tion would be distinguished for vigour and general- 
ability : but it by no means follows, that a man, who* 
has acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his consti- 
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tjneots in ft subordinate capacity^ will continuie to give 
equal satisfaction in a higher situation, especially when 
invested with supreme authority. The possession of 
arbitrary power not ynfrequently develops qualities of 
mind^ which, in other circumstances, had escaped the 
notice of the keenest observer, and which the salutary 
consciousness of continued subjection to immediate 
control would have kept in abeyance* Besides, when 
a man has gained any considerable eminence on the 
hiU of fortune, he is strongly tempted to suppose that 
the talent and assiduity which it cost him to reach his 
actual position, are not necessary to enable him to 
maintain it ; and he therefore intermits his labours, for- 
getful that it is much easier to fall in the world than it 
is to rise. In short, there are few comparatively of the 
haman race — far fewer than one would at first ima- 
gine — who are born to command. 

Governor King was undoubtedly desirous of pro- 
moting the welfare of all ranks in the colony ; but he 
was perhaps seldom judicious enough in selecting ana 
in employing the proper means of attaining his eni. 
Irritable and irascible when thwarted in his measuies, 
as was frequently the case, he seldom evinced the 
requisite degree of perseverance when unsuccessful ; 
and he therefore very soon left things to take iheir 
natural course, which in the colony of New South 
Wales, as may well be supposed, was a miserably bad 
one. He had evidently formed but a low idea cf the 
capabilities of the colony ; and as he found, perhaps at 
bis first trial, that he could not make farmers of jick- 
pockets, to use his own expression, he thought it uane- 
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eess&iry to expend fkrther labour on the fruitlesd expe- 
riment. The comparative unproductiveness of the soil, 
in the various localities in which the first agricultural 
settlements were effected, was doubtless unfavourable 
to the general advancement. of the colony in regard to 
agriculture ; but whether it arose from ignorance or 
from indifference, the tneans of rendering the colony 
independent of supplies from beyond seas were for a 
long period sadly neglected ; and the consequence was, 
that periods of scarcity, approaching even to famine^ 
were not unfrequent, while a vast expenditure of Bri- 
tish money was needlessly incurred in importing pro- 
visions from India, Batavia, and the Cape. 

During Governor King*s administration, the popula- 
tion of New South Waled consisted chiefly of those 
who Sold rum, and of those who drank it ; and as the 
general maxim of the colony at that period was. Make 
fnoney, honestly if you can, but by all means make 
money ; it may naturally be supposed that the sellers of 
this article of universal requisition would include per- 
sons of all ranks and professions. I have already 
shown to what extent the sale of this precious com- 
modity was engi^ssed by the honourable profession of 
arms. Sergeant A, Corporal B, and even Private C, if 
a useful and deserving character, had each his licensed 
house to sell rum by retail, and to prevent, if possible, 
a consummation so devoutly to be deprecated, as the 
return of any of His Majesty's emancipated convicts to 
the paths of virtue ; and as Captain D, Lieutenant E, 
and Ensign F, had each his permit to land thirty or 
forty gallons of ardent spirits, which were then selling 
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at £2 or £3 a gallon, from every vessel that entered 
the harbour, the supply (to use the language of poli- 
tical economy) was equal to the demand. 

Whether Governor King attempted openly to abridge 
the corps of their ancient privileges, I am not aware ; 
but he certainly got embroiled with that body in the 
course of his administration, insomuch that I have had 
it from good authority, that he was oftener than once 
apprehensive of being put under arrest. In fact, the 
privileges of the corps were defended with a boldness 
and finesse that would have out-generalled a man of 
much superior ability to Governor King. Of this, I 
have been told an instance somewhat amusing : — His 
Excellency having found it necessary to prefer charges 
against a member of the corps to the Secretary of 
State, did so accordingly, at considerable length, en- 
trusting his dispatches to an officer who was proceed- 
ing, I believe expressly for the purpose, to England : 
but he was imprudent enough to allow the circum- 
stance to get abroad rather too soon, and the genius of 
Botany Bay was therefore immediately set to work, to 
counteract his measures. His Excellency's box was 
accordingly picked of its despatches before it left the 
colony, and, when opened in the Duke of Portland's 
office in Downing Street, it exhibited only a number of 
harmless old newspapers. 

It was natural for a man, placed in such circum- 
stances as Governor King, to endeavour to counter- 
balance the weight of military influence with which he 
bad thus to contend, by throwing something ponderous 
into the opposite scale. He did so accordingly, by 
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attempting to bring forward tbe emancipated convicts 
as a counterpoise to the corps ; and by what means 
could His Excellency have secured the attachment of 
that class of persons more effectually, than by granting 
them licenses to sell rum ? Such licenses were accord- 
ingly dispensed with a liberality and profusion above 
all praise ; for even the chief constable of Sydney, 
whose business it was to repress irregularity, had a 
license to promote it, under the Governor's hand, by 
the sale of rum and other ardent liquors ; and although 
the chief jailer was not exactly permitted to convert 
His Majesty's jail into a grog-shop, he had a licensed 
house, in which he sold rum publicly on his own behalf, 
right opposite the jail-door. 

A general dissolution of morals, and a general re- 
laxation of penal discipline, were the result of a state 
of things so outrageously preposterous. Neither mar- 
rying nor giving in marriage was thought of in the 
colony ; and as the arm of the civil power was withered 
under the blasting influence of the miserable system 
that prevailed, the police of the colony was wretchedly 
administered, and virtuous industry was neither encou- 
raged nor protected. Bands of bush-rangers or run- 
away-convicts traversed the country in all directions, 
and, entering the houses of the defenceless settlers i^ 
open day, committed fearful atrocities. 

I have already made honourable mention of the 
activity and zeal displayed by Captain King in the 
formation of the settlement of Norfolk Island. On his 
arrival in the colony for the third time, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of that island, he had also a commission to 
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succeed Captain Hunter as Governor of New Sooth 
Wales^ in the event of the retirement of that officer 
from the government of the colony ; and I have been 
given to understand , on good authority, that it was by 
keeping Captain Hunter in profound ignorance of the 
intentions of His Majesty's Ministers^ in regard to the 
future government of the colony^ of which he had been 
personally apprised before leaving England, that the 
Governor was induced to embark for Europe. Whether 
Captain King was desirous that Norfolk Island should 
in no future instance serve as a stepping-stone to the go* 
vemment of New South Wales, as it had done so con* 
veniently in his own particular case, it is difficult at 
this distance of time to determine ; it is at least certain, 
that, in conjunction with Lieutenant*Colonel Foveaux, 
he recommended the entire abandonment of that set- 
tlement; which was accordingly carried into effect, 
partly during his own administration, and partly during 
that of his successor. A more injudicious and impolitic 
measure, I have no hesitation in saying, could scarcely 
be conceived ; for, whatever objections might have been 
originally urged against the formation of a subordinate 
settlement at Norfolk Island, before the principal set* 
tlement of Port Jackson was fairly established; common 
sense would surely have dictated, that, after a settle- 
ment had actually been effected on that island, at a 
vast expense to the Government, and especially after 
that settlement had been maintained in comparative 
rtprosperity for fifteen or eighteen years, it should not be 
abandoned on slight grounds. The climate of Norfolk 
Island is salubrious in the highest degree, and the. aoiU 
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which is capable of producing all sorts of semi-tropical 
fruits, of extraordinary fertility. At the period of its 
abandonment many hundred acres of land had been 
cleared and brought into cultivation ; and many build- 
ings, belonging both to government and to private in- 
dividuals, had been erected. The quantity of stock on 
the islandp consisting chiefly of cattle, pigs, poultry, 
and goats, was also very considerable ; and it con- 
tained a population of not fewer than a thousand souls, 
of whom a considerable number had been born on the 
island. The prodigious sacrifice and expenditure im- 
plied in the entire abandonment of a remote settlement 
in such a state of advancement may be more easily 
conceived than described. 

" The ground," observes Mr. Windham, who was 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a despatch 
to Governor Bligh, of date, " Downing Street, 30th 
December, 1806," containing directions for the im- 
mediate evacuation of Norfolk Island,—" The ground 
on which this measure was determined on, appears to 
have been the very great expense at which the settle- 
ment was maintained, and the very great difficulty with 
which a communication between it and Port Jackson 
was preserved ; a difficulty, arising from the danger of 
approaching an island without a port secure from tern- 
pests, or even a road in which ships could safely 
anchor. On these and other grounds, it seems that an 
order was conveyed by Lord Buckinghamshire, when 
Secretary of State, dated June, 1803, for removing a . 
part of the settlement of Norfolk Island to Port Dal- 
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rymple, or to some other situation on Van DiemanV 
Land.'' 

In obedience to these instructions of Lord Bucking- 
bamshire, a considerable number of the convicts had 
been removed from Norfolk Island to Port Dalrymple 
in the year 1804 or 1805; but, as an evidence of the 
dispositions of the free inhabitants in regard to that 
measure, it is sufficient to observe, that only four of 
them had embraced the offers of government, and with- 
drawn from the island. His Majesty's ship Buffalo 
had afterwards been despatched by Governor King to 
carry off as many of the free inhabitants as could be 
induced to leave the island in the latter part of the 
year 1805 ; but its entire evacuation was at length* 
effected during the government of Captain Bligh, in 
the year 1807, agreeably to the express orders of Mr. 
Secretary Windham. 

In regard to these orders, which were issued in con- 
sequence of representations from New South Wales, 
there was no necessity whatever for maintaining a 
separate penal establishment on Norfolk Island. Had 
the convicts been entirely withdrawn, the free inhabit- 
ants would have formed a numerous and prosperous 
community long ago ; and would either have con- 
structed a harbour, which, it is reported by intelligent 
persons, is by no means impracticable, or continued to 
maintain a communication with Port Jackson, as had 
Been done before, and is now done by the colonial 
government without one. At all events, if the harsh, 
injudicious, and expensive measure of its entire 
evacuation had not been enforced, the settlement of 
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Norfolk Island would long since have attained a pros- 
perous condition, without entailing any additional 
expense on the British government ; and there would 
have been no temptation to form a penal settlement on 
the island, as was done during the government of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, after the lapse of twenty years, at 
prodigious expense to the mother country, and without 
serving any useful purpose for the colony of New South 
Wales. 

A considerable number of the free settlers at Norfolk 
Island had originally been marines and seafaring men ; 
and when Colonel Collins, of the Royal Marines, under 
whom most of them had served in the colony, was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Van Dieman's Land, 
they were the more easily induced to embark for that 
settlement. Colonel Collins had arrived from England 
in the year 1804, to form a subordinate settlement either 
at Port Phillip, on the southern coast of New Holland, or 
in Van Dieman's Land. He accordingly established him- 
self in the jfirst instance at Port PhilHp ; but finding 
the land in the immediate vicinity of an unpromising 
character, he afterwards abandoned that settlement 
altogether, and proceeded to form another in Van 
Dieman's Land. Port PhilUp is an extensive inlet, 
running up for thirty-five miles into the main-land of 
New Holland. Colonel Collins had formed his settle- 
ment on the eastern shore of that inlet, where the land 
is undoubtedly of an inferior description ; but it ha8% 
recently .been ascertained that the whole of its western 
shore consists' of land of firat-rate quality, whether for 
grazing or for agriculture ; and it is singular enough, 
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that an extensive emigration has recently taken place 
to this part of the territory of New South Wales, from 
the very settlements which were formed by Colonel 
Collins on its abandonment. During the last two years 
more than two hundred persons have crossed over to 
Port Phillip from Van Dieman's Land, in the character 
of squatters, carrying along with them upwards of 
thirty thousand sheep, besides horses and cattle, to 
form a permanent settlement in that highly eligible 
locality. 

During the government of Captain King, several 
hundred convicts attached to the Grovernment agricuU 
tural establishment at Castlehill, about twenty miles to 
the westward of Sydney, were induced, at the instiga- 
tion of some of their number who had been concerned 
in the Irish rebellion, to strike for their liberty. They 
accordingly left the settlement, armed with pikes and 
such other weapons as they could find. They were 
encountered by the military under Major Johnston at 
Vinegar Hill, a few miles beyond Parramatta, on the 
road to the Hawkesbury. A few of them were shot : 
several others were taken and hanged immediately, 
and the rest returned quietly to their labour ; nor has 
there ever been any insurrection in the colony since 
that period on the part of the convicts. 

It was also during the administration of Governor 
King, that about a dozen families of free emigrant 
settlers, chiefly from the Scottish border, arrived in 
the colony ; having been induced to emigrate to New 
South Wales, on receiving a free passage from Govern- 
ment, with the promise of a grant of one hundred. 
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P acres of laiid each on their arrival in the colony, and i 
rations for a certain period afterwards from His Majesty's I 
stores. They arrived in the year 18U2. Governor J 

j King mustered them on the quarter-deck of their 
vessel, shortly after their arrival, to ascertain their | 
respective views, resources, and abilities. Observing j 
an old gi-ay-haired man in their number, who acknow- | 
ledged he had been thirty years in business in London, 

i the Governor exclaimed in astonishment, " One foot in 
Uie grave, and the other out of it, what brought yon 

' here, old man ? " It is somewhat remarkable tliat Cap- 
tain King himself shoaJd have been the first of the | 
two to have both feet in the grave. The moralizing I 
Governor has been dead, I believe, these many years ; 

j but the old gray-haired man was still alive in the colony, 
and was still able, within the last few years, to perform 
frequent journeys cm horseback from his farm to Syd- 
ney, a distance of tifty miles. j 

The free emigrants I have just mentioned were 
Prcsbylerians, and settled on small patches of alluvial 
land near Portland Head, on the banks of the Hawkes- 
bury. Their settlement has been, beyond all com- 
parison, the most orderly and successful of the kind ii 
the colony ; some of them being now wealthy, and the 
greater number comfortable and independent. The 
reader may form some idea of the fertility of the dis- 
trict, from the fact that, since ils first settlement in the ' 
year 1803, several fields have borne a crop of wheat 
every year without intermission, and in many years 
even a second crop of maize or Indian corn. The land 
1 question is indeed occasionally flooded during the | 
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inundations of the Hawkesbury ; but for eleven yearsj 
previous to the year 1830 no flood had been ex- 
perienced. 

The settlement of Portland Head also deserves pecu- 
liar credit, for having been the first, I might almost say 
the only one, in the interior of the colony, to make a 
voluntary and self-originated effort to provide for itself 
the regular dispensation of the ordinances of religion* 
So early as the year 1809, the settlers in that district 
had erected a church — the first that was ever erected in 
the Australian territory by voluntary subscription — at a 
cost of upwards of £400, in the hope of obtaining a 
minister of their own communion from the mothei^ 
country; and from the very commencement of their 
settlement they assembled regularly every Sabbath for 
the public worship of God ; one of their number, Mfj 
James Mein, a venerable old man who died in the 
colony a few years ago, reading a sermon and presiding 
in the exercises of praise and extempore prayer, agree- 
ably to the practice of the Presbyterian Church. In a 
Report of a Committee of the House of Commons on the 
state of the colony, which was printed by order of the 
House in the year 1812, the circumstance is mentioned 
to the honour of that individual and of the settlement 
to which he belonged ; Governor Bligh having stated 
in his evidence before the Committee, that ** it was the 
only case of the kind he had ever heard of during his 
government of the colony." I had the singular gratifi- 
cation to dispense the sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion to this little community in the year 1824, 
according to the hallowed customs of the Scottish 
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Church. It was the first time it had ever been dispensed 
on the Australian Continent in such sort as it is written 
in the standards of the Presbyterian communion. There 
were twenty communicants ; and the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the ordinance was solemnized in 
the little church — situated on a rising ground on the 
edge of the forest, and overlooking a beautiful and 
romantic reach of the noble river — rendered the whole 
scene the most interesting and the most affecting I have 
ever witnessed. There is now a Presbyterian minister, 
of the Church of Scotland, settled in the district. 

From his early initiation into the mysteries of a sea- 
faring life, Governor King was rather fond of those 
practical jokes which constitute the peculiar delight of 
the younger inmates of the gun-room, and he some- 
times indulged his disposition in a way scarcely com- 
patible with the dignity of his ofBce as the representa- 
tive of majestty. He was standing on one occasion 
under the verandah of Government House, when a 
person, who^ad once been a marine, approached him as 
a petitioner for a grant of land. '^ You have been a 
marine?" said the Governor, recognising the man. 
" Yes, please your Excellency," replied the petitioner. 
"Can you go through the manual exercise yet?" 
rejoined His Excellency : the petitioner bowed in the 
affirmative. " Stand at ease, then," said the Governor : 
the marine did so. "Shoulder arms:" the marine 
obeyed. '* Right about face :" the marine stood with 
his face looking down the avenue towards the town. 
'* March," said His Excellency : the marine accord- 
ingly marched down the avenue ; and the Governor, 
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delighted at the success of the joke« walked into Govern* 
ment House without either countermanding the order 
he had just given, or waiting for the marine's return. I 
believe, however, he gave the man his grant of land 
shortly after ; and it was not likely to be any 
smaller on account of the little piece of innocent 
pleasantry which he had thus played off at his ex- 
pense. 

Governor King was succeeded in the government of 
New South Wales by Captain Bligh» oif the royal navy, 
on the 13th of August, 1806. His administration, it 
must be acknowledged, was, on the whole, unfortunate 
for the colony ; but the circumstances in which he was 
placed were exceedingly peculiar, and the difficulties 
of his situation exceedingly great. The period of his 
administration, I have been given to understand, was 
shortened through the underhand representations of 
those who had been a thorn in his side all along : and 
in order, I presume, to neutralize the evidence he mi^it 
otherwise have given at Downing Street, in regard to 
the circumstances of the colony, a certificate of character 
was sent home along with him, of such a kind as to 
induce His Majesty's Ministers to treat him with 
neglect — a circumstance which, I am credibly informed, 
embittered the remainder of his days. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STATE OF THE COLONY DURING THE ADMINISTRA* 
TION OF GOVERNOR BLIGH, WITH AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE ORIGIN AND RESULT OF THE COLONIAL 
REBELLION OF 1808. 



Here-— a sheer hnlk— lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew. 



The fourth Governor of New South Wales was WiHiam 
Blighy Esq., a post-captain in the royal navy. This 
officer, it is well known, had been sent out by the 
Lords of the Admiralty in command of His Majesty's 
ship Bounty, for the purpose of collecting plants of the 
bread-fruit tree in the South Sea Islands,, in order to 
their being conveyed to the West Indies; as it was 
supposed that that singular tree would, if cultivated in 
the West India islands, afford a valuable and economical 
article of food for the slave-population : but the crew 
of the Bounty having mutinied in the course of their 
voyage, turned Captain Bligh and his officers adrift in 
the long-boat, and carried the vessel to one of the 
numerous groups of islands with which the vast Pacific 
Ocean is studded, doubtless to lead a life of unre- 
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strained and licentious indulgence among their half- 
civilized inhabitants. The misfortune which Captain 
Bligh had thus experienced in the service, and the 
superior seamanship and general ability he had dis- 
played , in conducting his boat*s crew along the north- 
ern coast of New Holland to the little island, of Timor, 
in the Indian Archipelago, together with his other ser- 
vices as a Captain in the navy, having strongly recom- 
mended him to His Majesty's Government, he was 
appointed to succeed Captain King in the government 
of New South Wales.* 

The character of Governor Bligh has at different 
periods, and according as different parties have suc- 
cessively obtained the management of the colonial 
press, been pursued with th^ most unqualified vitupera- 
tion, and loaded with the most unqualified praise.. As 
is usual in such cases, the truth lies between. That he 
had faults, I will not attempt to deny ; but that he had 
also redeeming qualities, which in great measure neutral- 
ized these faults, and proved him to be a much better 
man than the greater number of his enemies, will, I 
conceive, appear equally evident from the following 
sketch. 

* A second object of tbe expedition of the Bounty had been to explore 
Torres Straits, or the passage between New Holland and New Guinea. 
On the unfortunate termination of that expedition, Captain Bligh was 
authorized to fit out two vessels in whatever way he might think proper, 
to proceed a second time to the South Seas for the accomplishment of 
the same important objects. On that second expedition he was entirely 
successful; while His Majesty's ship Pandora, which had been des- 
patched in the mean time in search of the mutineers of the Bounty, WM 
lost in Torres Straits. 
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I have not been able to ascertain the tenor of 
Governor Bligh's instructions relatiye to the New South 
Wales Corps ; but the first object which he undertook 
with mightand main on his arrival in the colony^ was 
the abolition of the military monopoly, and especially 
in the article of ardent spirits. This monopoly (for 
such it was in reality) was every where spoken against 
by those who wished well to the colony. Its evil effects 
were every where apparent. With a view to its dis- 
continuance. Governor Hunter had recommended to His 
Majesty's Government to recall the corps forthwith to 
England ; and fortunate indeed would it have been for 
the colony, had that recommendation been attended to. 
But as there is reason to believe that Captain Hunter 
was himself removed from the government of New 
South Wales by that very influence against which he 
had borne testimony, it was not likely that the gangrene 
which he had failed to eradicate from its body politic so 
soon after its first appearance, would readily yield to 
the lancet of a succeeding governor, after it had pushed 
its roots into the vitals of the system, and become a 
wide-spreading and putrefying sore. 

From the unrestrained importation of ardent spirits, 
which had uniformly prevailed in the colony from its 
first settlement, a practice of a most pernicious and 
demoralizing tendency, especially in a convict colony, 
had grown into general use ; I mean the substitution or 
employment of ardent spirits as a sort of colonial cur- 
rency or universal medium of exchange. The subjoined 
reply, in the evidence of John Macarthur, Esq., to the 
following question, which he was asked on the trial 
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of Colonel Johnstone in the year 1811, exhibits the 
extent to which this ruinons practice had been carried 
in New South Wales : — 

*' Has not the barter of spirits been always practised 
by every person in the colony, as a matter of necessity, 
from the want of currency ?" 

*^ I know of no exception ; as far as my observation 
went, it was universal : officers civil and military, clergy, 
every description of inhabitants, were under the neces- 
sity of paying for the necessaries of life, for every article 
of consumption, in that sort of commodity which the 
people who had to sell were inclined to take : in many 
cases you could not get labour performed without it." 

To the same purpose Captain Kemp, of the New 
South Wales Corps, when asked a similar question on 
the same occasion, makes a similar reply: — 

"Was the barter of spirits prohibited by Governor 
Macquarie ; or were the officers of the seventy-third 
regiment allowed to barter spirits ?" 

** The Grovernor, clergy, officers civil and military, all 
ranks and descriptions of people, bartered spirits when 
I left Sydney,— viz. in May, 1810." 

The breaking up of this monstrous system had been 
particularly enjoined on Governor Bligh, as appears 
from the following extract from his instructions, under 
the sign manual, dated at St. James's, May 25th, 
1805 .— 

" And whereas it hath been represented to us, that 
great evils have arisen from the unrestrained importatiba 
of spirits into our said settlement, from vessels touchkig 
there, whereby both the settlers and convicts have bcelk 
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.induced to barter and exchange Uieir live stock and 
other necessary articles for the said spirits^ to their 
particular loss and detriment, as well as to that of our 
said settlement at large ; we do therefore strictly en- 
join you, on pain of our utmost displeasure, to order 
and direct, that no spirits shall be landed from sny 
vessel coming to our said settlement, without your ccm- 
sent, or that of our Governor-in*chief for the time 
being, previously obtained for that purpose; which 
orders and directions you are to signify to all captains 
or jnasters of ships immediately on their arrival at our 
said settlement ; and you are at the same time to take 
the most effectual measures, that the said orders aind 
directions shall be strictly obeyed and complied with.^ 

The vigorous measures adopted by Qovemor Bligh, 
in accordance with these instructions, obtained the ex- 
press approbation of His Majesty's Government, as is 
evident from the following extract of a letter to His Ex- 
cellency from the Right Honourable Lord Casilereagfa, 
of date December 3 1 , 1 807 :— 

*' I am to express His Majesty's approbation of the* 
determination you have adopted to put an end to the 
barter of spirits, which appears to have been abused, to 
the great injury and morals of the colony ; and I am 
to recomoiend, that whatever regulations you may find 
it most eligible to establish for the sale of spirits, yet 
that you will never admit a free importation, but pre- 
serve the trade under your entire control ; and that you 
will not fail rigorously to levy the penalties you shall 
establish for preventing illegal import.'^ 

It was scarcely to be expected, however, that uiea- 

VOL. I. E 
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sures of this kind could be carried into effect withdfit 
giving prodigious offence ; especially to those persons 
vhose rank or office had enabled them to derive pecu- 
liar advantages from the unrestrained importation of 
spirits, which prevailed under a different system of 
management ; and to turn the barter of that commodity, 
of universal requisition, into a source of great personal 
profit. The manifestations of this feeling were but too 
evident in the sequel. 

During the administration of the two preceding 
Governors, a considerable number of free emigrant and 
emancipated convict settlers had been located, chiefly 
;vnth a view. to the cultivation of the soil, on the rich 
alluvial banks of the Nepean and Hawkesbury rivers. 
The latter of these rivers is merely a continuation of the 
former, after its junction with a considerable stream 
called the Grose, which issues from a remarkable cleft 
in the Blue Mountains, in the vicinity of Richmond, a 
village beautifully situated at the foot of the mountains, 
about forty miles from Sydney. The alluvial lands of 
New South Wales, or what the people of New England 
would call Interval lands, (I presume because they 
constitute the interval between the rivers and the open 
forest-country,) are in general heavily timbered, and, of 
course, difficult to clear. In such situations the progress 
of cultivation is necessarily slow, as the felling-axe and 
the operation of burning off must precede the plough ot 
the hoe ; but as the cost of this comparatively tedious 
process is uniformly much more than repaid in the 
wonderful fertility of the soil, land of this description is 
•usually preferred for the purposes of agriculture to the 
more (^en forest-land. A considerable e;ictent of land 
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oFlTiis kind had been brought into cultivation along the 
banks of the Hawkesbury, which was thus the principal 
agricultural settlement of the territory, towards the 
close of Governor King's administration ; but this im- 
portant sectioa of the colony was most unfortunately 
visited, about the time of Governor Bligh's arrival, with 
a succession of inundations, which swept off the produce 
of the soil of every description, and left the settlers, in 
many instances, to poverty and starvation. 

The inundations of the Hawkesbury, unlike those 
of the Nile and many rivers of America, are not peri- 
odical. A period of eleven years has elapsed in one 
instance without a single inundation ; but two inun-^ 
dations have in another instance occurred in the course 
of the same year — one in the month of March, and the 
other in August, although not a drop of rain had fallea 
for some time previous in the district in which the inun«( 
dation was most severely felt. These inundations are 
produced by the fall of rain on the Blue Mountains — a 
lofty range which runs parallel to the coast, and along 
the base of which the Hawkesbury flows in a northerly 
direction, receiving its drainage by numerous mountain- 
torrents : and so vast is the accumulation of water on 
these occasions, and so narrow the gorges through 
which it has to force its way in its circuitous course to 
the ocean ; that the river has been known to rise, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Windsor, upwards of 
seventy feet above its ordinary level. 

At the period we have arrived at in the history of the 
colony, the settlers of the Hawkesbury were not pre-? 
pared, as they generally are now, for so fearful a visits 
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alien ; and tbe loss of grain and of other agricultural 
produce of every description was proportionably g^eat. 
A settler, whose house stands on an eminence at a beauti- 
ful bend of the river, has told me be has seen ^thirty 
stacks of wheat at one time floating down tbe stream 
during a flood ; some of them covered with pigs and 
poultry, which had thus vainly sought refuge from the 
rising of the watera. ' ■ ^ 

The occurrence of an inundation of this kind, at a 
time when very little grain was cultivated in any other 
part of the colony, was peculiarly calamitous, and its 
consequences were therefore tbe more generally felt: 
maize meal and flour of the coarsest quality were sbM 
in Sydney at two shillings and sixpence a pounds and 
whole families on the Hawkesbury had no bread m 
their houses for months together. In these circunw 
stances. Governor Bligh did every thing that a governor 
could do to alleviate the distress of tbe colony. He 
caused a number of the Government cattle, which had 
now increased to a large herd, to be slaughtered and 
divided among the settlers ; and in order to encourage 
them to cultivate as large an extent of ground as pos- 
sible for the future, he engaged to purchase for die 
King's stores all the wheat they could dispose of aftet' 
the next harvest at fifteen shillings a bushel. The ccb^ 
sequences of this judicious and beneficent measorewcce 
speedily apparent. The dispirited settlers were stimu* 
lated to increased exertions ; a large extent of cleared 
ground, which had been enriched in the mean time by 
successive floods, was laid under cultivation ; and Divine 
Providence blessing the colony with an abundant bar^ 
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vest, plenty and contentment were at length happily 
reistoted» 

For his zealous and patriotic exertions on this occa- 
sion, Governor Bligh subsequently obtained the foliowr 
ing testimony of approval from His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. It is contained in a letter to His Excellency, 
from the Under Secretary of State, of date 31st De- 
cember, 1807 : — 

" I am to express Lord Castlereagh's approbation of 
the n^asiires taken by you to relieve the colony from 
the late calamities, occasioned by the imprudence of 
the colonists in not taking precautions against possible 
inundation.!' 

The Governor had observed, moreover, that inde- 
pendently of their liability to floods, the agricultural 
interest, which it behoved the colonial executive at so 
ii^portant a crisis especially to encourage, was ex? 
tremely depressed, in consequence of the miiserable 
system of traffic to which I have already alluded, and 
which was then prevalent in the colony ; for rum, and 
not British money, was at that time the general medium 
qf exchange in the purchase of every thing saleable 
throughout the territory. Now, to such persons as 
emancipated convict settlers, who were just beginning 
to acquire the habits of virtuous industry in the salutary 
pursuits of agriculture, no slate of things could possibly 
be more injurious, as it daily exposed them to the 
almost irresistible temptation to barter away their hard- 
earned produce for what could only contribute to the 
misery and ruin of their families. Besides, it had not 
Reaped the Governor's observation, that the industrious 
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free emigrant settlers of the humbler claiAi were also 
universally kept down through the operation of the 
same system, though in a somewhat different way ; for, 
in disposing of their agricultural produce to the mer« 
chants or rather dealers in Sydney, they could only 
obtain payment in property ^ as it was called, i. e. in 
rum, tea, sugar, or such other goods as the dealer bad 
to dispose of, at an enormous per-centage above their 
real value. 

Governor Bligh, therefore, immediately set himself 
to introduce a better order of things, in so far as these 
interesting classes of the colonial population were con- 
cerned. With this view he made a tour of inspection 
in the agricultural districts of the colony, inquiring 
successively into the circumstances and resources of 
each of the settlers, and taking a list of the articles of 
household consumption which each informed him he 
stood in need of, as well as of the quantity of beef, 
pork, wheat, or maize, which he thought he was likely 
to be able to turn into His Majesty's stores in the 
course of the ensuing season : and according to the 
idea he was thus enabled to form of each settler's 
wants and abilities, he gave him an order forthwith on 
the commissariat for the articles which he judged it 
requisite for him to receive, the price of which he was 
to pay in produce at a certain fixed rate at the ensuing 
harvest. 

This arrangement was unquestionably the most judi- 
cious, the most philanthropic, and the most directly 
conducive to the rapid advancement of a colony, com- 
posed of such heterogeneous materials as the colony of 
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New Soutl» Wales, which it was possible for any go* 
vernor to have adopted at the period in question : for 
as His Majesty's stores at that time contained almost, 
every article that was required in a family, and as the 
Governor set a very moderate price on those articles 
that were thus to be exchanged for produce with the 
settlers, it was the direct interest of the latter to make 
immediate payment whenever they were able to do so ; 
as^ in the event of their failure, they were not likely to 
obtain a second supply from the King's stores, and as 
every thing they required to purchase was sure to cost 
them at least four times the price any where else. 

No wonder then that the memory of Governor Bllgh 
should be warmly cherished, as it certainly is in a 
very high degree, by the middle and lower classes of 
the settlers of older standing throughout the colony. 
** Them were the days for the poor settler," said a lo- 
quacious personage, of one of these classes, at whose 
<;omfortable house I was glad to pass the night on one 
occasion, after a long and dreary ride of upwards of 
fifty miles over a mountainous and desert tract of coun- 
try ; and who, though originally transported many years 
ago as a notorious smuggler, is now a reputable pro- 
prietor of land, and the father of a well-reared and in- 
dustrious family : — " Them were the days, sir, for the 
poor settler : he had only to tell the Governor what he 
wanted, and he was sure to get it from the stores; 
whatever it was, sir, from a needle to an anchor, from 
a penn'orth o' packthread to a ship*s cable." 

This beneficent and patriotic arrangement of the 
Governor's, however, was directly opposed to the pri- 
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vflte interests of that comparattvely namerons ami 
powerful class of individuals who had grown corpu- 
lent on the drunkenness of the colony, and who lived 
and moTed and had their being as men of credit and re* 
novn in the colony, on the increase and perpetuation of 
that detestable vice. Certain parties of good repute could 
no longer sell the usual quantity of Bengal rum, Bra- 
zils tobacco, Siatn sugar, young Hyson tea, or British 
manufactured goods at the usual remunerating prices — 
a change of system, which of course could not be tole- 
rated. In short, the craft was in danger, and the rapid 
falling of the mercury in the barometers of the different 
harams of the colony portended a storm. 

When a quantity of combustible materials has been 
industriously heaped together to produce an explosion, 
it is of little consequence in whose kitchen the match is 
lighted to fire the train. The gentleman who was the 
immediate occasion — I should be sorry to style him the 
cause — of the explosion that ensued in the instance in 
question, was John Macarthur, Esquire, formerly Cap- 
tain and Paymaster of the New South Wales Corps, 
but, for some time previous to Governor Bligh*s arrival, 
a merchant in the colony. This gentleman, who wa& 
for several years before his death, which took place in 
the year 1834, a member of the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales, deserves the highest credit, not only 
for having been the first to direct the attention of the 
colony to the rearing of sheep and the growth of fine 
wool, but also for the virtuous example which his 
own well-regulated family has uniformly exhibited to 
the European inhabitants of the territory. As a mer* 
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chant, bowever, Mr. Macartbup's interest was .unques*' 
tionably opposed to the successful accomplishment of 
the Governor's measures ; and His Excellency, it would 
seem, being a plain, straight-forward, sea-faring man, 
was apprehensive of counteraction in carrying these 
measures into effect from his superior ability. But 
although this state of feeling unquestionably exiilted 
for some, time, the unhappy events that ensued were 
the result of cea^tain overt « acts and proceedings, 
which it is necessary to, detail at considerable length, 
as they relate to a very important period of colonial 
history, which has not unfrequently been made the 
subject of the groissest misrepresentation. 

Previous to what wps called the Marchytood^ in the 
year 1806, the usual price of wheat in the colony was 
seven shillings and sixpence a bushel, and in mercanr 
tile transactions promissory notes were frequently given 
and received for the payment of a certain number pf 
bushels of wheat pf the next ensuing harvest ; the par- 
ties in such transactions mutually conceiving that the 
price of that commodity would in the mean time con- 
tinue nearly stationary. In consequence, however, of 
the calamitous visitation I have just mentioned, the 
price of wheat in tbe year 1807 was as high as £1. 8s. 
or £1. lOs, per bushel. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Macarthur, happening to hold a promissory note of the 
kind referred to, of date previous to the inundation, 
insisted on its literal fulfilment some time posterior to 
that calamity : but the person who had given the note, 
holding that he was bound only to make payment at 
the rate at which wheat was selling when the note was 
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given^ and resisting the demand on that ground, the 
case was referred for decision to the Court of Appeals, 
in which the Governor decided against Mr. Macarthor, 
on the broad principle of equity which it seemed to him 
to involve. Previous to the decision, however, Mr. 
Macarthur had submitted a paper to the Governor, in 
which he contended, that as the drawer of the note — an 
emancipated Scotch convict of the name of Andrew 
Thomson — was not one of the persons who had suffered 
from the flood, and would have had the advantage of 
the terms of payment in the event of a fall in the market 
occurring previous to the note's becoming due, he was 
bound to make payment according to its literal mean- 
ing : but the Governor refusing to hear any thing on 
the subject, Mr. Macarthur took offence, and never 
afterwards made his appearance at Government House, 
although the Governor subsequently called on Mr. Mac- 
arthur, on being told that he was indisposed. 

In the month of March, 1807, the ship Dart, of 
which Mr. Macarthur was in part owner, arrived in 
Sydney from London. Agreeably to the usual practice 
on such occasions, her Manifest was exhibited by Mr. 
Harris, the naval officer, to the Governor, who, observing 
in the list of articles two large stills — the one addressed 
for Mr. Macarthur, and the other for Captain Abbott, of 
the New South Wales Corps,* — made a minute on the 

* I have been informed that Captain Abbott had ordered a stiU to be 
aent to him by his agent in London ; conceiving, doubtless, from the 
liigh price of spirits and the insatiable demand for the article in the 
colony, that it would prove a good speculation. Captain Abboft's age(it 
was also agent for Mr. Macarthur ; and rightly conceiving that if the 
irpeculation was a good one for the former of these gentlemep, it woulct- 
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Manifest; directing the naval officer to place both of the 
stills in His Majesty's store, in order to their being 
sent back by the first ship to England, the distillation 
of spirits being prohibited in the colony : * as the 
coppers, or boilers of the stills, however, had been 
packed full of medicine, the naval officer had allowed 
them to be conveyed to Mr. Macarthur's premises, not* 
withstanding the Govefnor's order to the contrary, while 
the heads and worms were deposited in the King's 
store. In the month of October following, when the 
ship Duke of Portland was about to sail for London, 
it was discovered that the coppers were still in Mr. 
Macarthur's possession; and the circumstance being 
notified to the Governor, he ordered the naval officer, 
Robert Campbell, Esq., now a member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Colony, to have them shipped 
forthwith. Mr. Campbell having accordingly written 
to that effect to Mr. Blaxcell, Mr. Macarthur's partner^ 
Mr. Macarthur replied, in a letter to the naval officer, 
stating that ^^ he had nothing to do with Captain 
Abbott's stilly and that he intended to dispose of his 
own to some ship going to India or China ; but that if 
that should be objected to, the head and worm could 
be disposed of as His Excellency thought proper, and 
that he would apply the copper to some domestic use." 



be equally so for the latter, he had sent Mr. Macarthur a still also, with- 
out aoy orders from that geutleman, and entirely of his own accord. 1 
have reason to believe that this statement is well founded. 

* A jeneral Order, forbidding the distillatioD-of spirits in the colony, 
had been published by Gorernor Bligh on the 14th of February, 1807.— 
See Appendix, No. 1« ' 
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Mr. Campbell showed this letter to the Goveroory who 
merely directed him to eqforce the original order for the 
re-shipment of the stills complete to England. The naval 
officer accordingly sent his nephew^ Mr. R. Campbell^ 
jun., to Mr. Macarthur, agreeably to the Governor's 
order, for the two coppers ; and on Mr. Macartfaur's 
refusing to give them up without a receipt, Mr. Camp- 
bell, junior, procured a receipt from the naval officer for 
** two stills with beads and worms complete." Mr. 
Macarthur however refused to take the receipt in that 
form, as he never had either "heads" or "worms'^ 
in his possession; and Mr. Campbell, jun. consequently 
returned to procure another receipt from his uncle : but 
the naval officer refusing to give any other receipt than 
the one he had already given, which, it seems, corre- 
sponded with the description in his books, Mr. Camp* 
bell, junior, returned to Mr. Macarthur agreeably to bis 
original order. Mr. Macarthur showed him where the 
stills were, and told him he might take them away at 
his own risk ; which he did accordingly. Mr. Macarthur, 
however, immediately prosecuted Mr. Campbell, junior, 
before a bench of magistrates for this alleged illegal 
seizure of his property; and, after the evidence had 
been fully heard, made a statement in open court, in the 
presence of a concourse of people, whom the singularity 
of the case had attracted, to the following effect: — " It 
would therefore appear that a British subject, in a 
British settlement, in which the British laws are esta- 
blished by the royal patent, has had his property wrested 
from him by a non-accredited individual, without any 
authority being produced, or any other reason being 
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assigned 9 than that it was the Governor's order* It is 
therefore for you, gentlemen, to determine whether thi^ 
be the tenure on which Englishnien hold their property 
in New South Wales." 

In the month of November, 1807, a few weeks after 
the occurrence just mentioned, the schooner Parra- 
matta, of which Mr. Macarthur was also in part ownei*, 
arrived from Otaheite, whither she had sailed from 
Sydney in the month of June previous, under the com- 
mand of a Scotchman of the name of Glen, who was * 
afterwards murdered with all his crew on the coast of 
New Zealand. A convict, it seems, of the name of ^ 
Hoare, had escaped from the colony by the Parramatta, 
and had been left by the captain at Otaheite ; and as 
the missionaries at that island complained of the circum* 
stance in a letter to Governor Bligh, judicial proceedings 
were immediately commenced against the vessel on her 
return to port, to recover the penalty which had thus 
been incurred by the captain and owners under the^ 
colonial regulations. The result of these proceedings 
was, that a bond for £900, which had been given by 
the owners to the Colonial Government on the vessel's 
first arrival in the colony, and deposited in the hands of 
the naval officer, was declared to have been forfeited, 
and the penalty duly incurred. From this decision Mr, 
Macarthur appealed to the Governor, who, however, 
did not choose to interfere with the decision of the 
court. In the mean time, the owners refusing to pay 
the penalty, the naval officer refused to enter the vessel, 
and seized all her papers ; constables being in the mean 
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time put on board, to prevent the landing of «iy part of 
her cargo. 

In consequence of this procedure on the part of the 
naval officer, Mr. Macarthur notiBed to Glen and the 
crew, that he had abandoned the vessel, and that they 
had consequently nothing farther to expect from hiai« 
Glen accordingly went on shore with his crew, infornk- 
ing the naval officer of his being virtually ordered to do 
so by Mr. Macarthur, and making affidavit to that effect 
in justification of his procedure in the Judge Advocate's 
Office, as it was contrary to the colonial regulations for 
seamen to remain on shove in Sydney. In consequence 
of this affidavit, the Judge Advocate addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Macarthur on the day following, 
to which Mr. Macailhur returned the subjoined reply : — 



" Dec. 14, laor. 

" Sir, 
I have it in command from His Excellency the Gorernor, to acqaaint 
you that the master, mariners, and crew of the schooner Parramatta, of 
which you are the owner, have violated the colonial regulations, by 
coming unauthorized on shore ; and that, in their justification, they say, 
you have deprived them of their usual allowance of provisions ; and 
they have no means of procuring them on board the schooner. In eon- 
sequence of such their representations, T require your attendance at 
Sydney to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock, to show cause of such your 

conduct. 

(Signed) ** Richard Atkins, 

" Judge Advocate." 
" To Mr, John Macarthur,*' 



€t 



MR. MACARTHUR's REPLY. 

" Parramatta, 14th December, 1807. . 
**Sir, 

« I am to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, a6* 
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quaiating nifrthat the master, mates, and crew of the schooner Parra* 
matta have Tiolated the colonial regulations, by coming unauthorized on 
shore ; and that they in their justification say, I have deprived them of 
their usual allowance of provisions, &c. ; for which conduct you require 
ne to come 4» Sydney to-morrow, and show cause. I have only in reply 
to say, that you were many days ago informed I had declined any farther 
interference with the schooner, in consequence of the illegal conduct of 
the naval officer in refusing to enter the vessel, and retaining her papers, 
notwithstanding I had made repeated applications that they might be 
restored. So circumstanced, I could no longer think of submitting to 
the expense of paying and victuallipg the officers and crew of a vessel 
over which I had no control ; but previously to my declining to do so, 
my intentions were officially made known to the naval officer. What 
steps he has since taken respecting the schooner and her people, I am 
yet to learn ; but as he has had two police officers on board in charge of 
her, it is reasonable to suppose they are directed to prevent irregu- 
larities ; and thereof I beg leave to refer you to the naval officer fof 
what farther information you may require upon the subject. 

" I am, sir, your humble servant, 

(Signed) " John Macarthur. 

" Richard Atkins, Esq., Judge Advocate.^* 

The Judge Advocate, construing Mr. Macarthur's 
declining to attend at Sydney into a contempt of his 
authority, issued a warrant '^ to apprehend his person, 
and convey him to Sydney, to answer in the case before 
himself and other justices of the peace on the 16th of 
December. Mr. Francis Oakes, to whom this warrant 
was addressed, had been sent out in the ship Duff 
about ten years before as a missionary to Otaheite, but 
had left the island in a twelvemonth after, in con- 
sequence of some demonstration of hostile feeling on 
the part of the natives ; and was then settled as chief 
constable at Parramatta, where Mr. Macarthur resided. 

* See Appendix, No. 2* 
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Mr. Oakes accordingly waited on Mr. Macarthur on 
the evening of the 15thy and after many humble apolo- 
gies presented the Judge Advocate's warrant; on the 
perusal of which^ Mr. Macarthur gave him the following 
written paper in testimony of his having duly executed . 
it ; observing at the time, agreeably to the tenor of an , 
affidavit subsequently made by Mr. Oakes, ** that 
had the person who issued that warrant served it instead 
of' him, he would have spurned him from his presence;" 
" that if he came a second time to enforce the warrant, to 
come Well-armed, as he never would submit till blood was 
shed;" and ** that he had been robbed of ten thousand 
pounds; but let them alone, they will soon make a rope to 
hang themselves." 

** Parramatta, December 15, 1807. 
" Mr. Oakes, 
'* You will inform the persons who sent you here with the warrant 
you have now shown me, and given me a copy of, tliat I never will 
submit to the horrid tyranny that is attempted, until I am forced ; that I 
consider it with scorn and contempt, as I do the persons who have 
directed it to be executed. 

(Signed) " J. Macarthur." 

Mr. Oakes proceeded to Sydney early next morning, 
and delivered the note he had received to the Judge 
Advocate ; relating first to that officer, and afterwards to 
the Governor in person, the particulars of his interview 
with Mr. Macarthur, — evidently with the devotedness 
of a servant who is conscious of being the bearer of im- 
portant and agreeable intelligence, the relation of which 
may subsequently prove advantageous to himself. Mr. 
Oakes's deposition being then taken before a bench of 
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magistrates, the Judge Advocate issued a second war** 
rant, addressed to the chief consttablea of Sydney and 
Parramatta, and requiring them to apprehend Mr. Mac-* 
arthur, and lodge hiin in His Majesty's, jail until he 
should be discharged by due course of .law. . In pur- 
suance of this warranty the two chief constables, with 
three of their myrmidons, armed with sticks or cut- 
lasses, apprehended Mr. Macarthur at the house of 
Mr. Grimes, the Surveyor- General of the colony, in 
Sydney; and. Mr. Macapthur, being brought before a 
bench of magistrates, held in Sydney on the day fol- 
lowing, (1 7th December^ 1807,) was forthwith com- 
mitted for trial for high misdemeanours before a crimi- 
nal court to be assentbled for the purpose, but was 
immediately liberated on bail. 

The criminal court for the trial of Mr. Macarthur, 
consisting of the Judge Advocate and six officers of the 
New South Wales Corps, met. at Sydney on the 26th of 
January, 1808 ; and as the case had excited intense 
interest, the court was quite crowded, and a number 
of the private soldiers of the Corps, (into which about 
fifty emancipated convicts had been enlisted,) armed 
with their side-arms, were in anxious attendance. The 
indictment had been prepared by an attorney of the 
name of Crosley, who had been transported for per- 
jury, but had afterwards received a colonial pardon 
from Governor King, and was then living at the 
Hawkesbury. This person, it seems, had frequently 
been consulted on matters of law, with the Governor's 
express permission, by thie Judge Advocate ; as the 
latter had not received a legal education himself, and 
was consequently unpractised in such matters. The 
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indictment charged Mr. Macarthur with a contra'* 
vention of the Governor's express order, in detaining 
the boilers of the two stills in his premises, and also 
with an intention to stir up the people of the colony to 
hatred and contempt of the Governor and government, 
in the inflammatory and seditious words he had uttered 
at a bench of magistrates in Sydney, convened at his 
particular instance to try Mn R. Campbell, junior, for 
the seizure of the stills : it also charged him with 
intent to raise dissatisfaction and discontentment in the 
colony, and a spirit of hatred and contempt towards the 
Governor and government, in inducing the master and 
crew of the Parramatta schooner to come on shore in 
direct violation of the colonial regulations : and it 
charged him, moreover, with a seditious contempt of 
the authority of the Judge Advocate, and with uttering 
false, scandalous, malicious, defamatory, and seditious 
words, of His Excellency the Governor, in the paper he 
had given to the chief constable Oakes, and in the 
expressions he had used in conversation with that 
functionary respecting the Governor and govern- 
ment. 

Previous to the trial, Mr. Macarthur had addressed a 
letter to the Governor, protesting for several reasons 
against the Judge Advocate's presiding on the occasion, 
and requesting that His Excellency would appoint 
some disinterested person to preside in his room : but 
the Governor being given to underatand that the court 
could not be constituted without the Judge Advocate, 
refused to interfere, and rephed that the law must take 
its course. As soon, however, as the Judge Advocate 
had administered the usual oath to the six officers^ and 
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was proceeding to take it himself according to the 
usual form, Mr. Macarthur^ who had in the mean time 
been surrendered to the court by his bail, interrupted 
the proceedings by protesting against the Judge Advo- 
cate's being a member of the court, and presiding on 
the trial. The Judge Advocate, however, having stated 
that there could be no court without him, and that he 
could not be objected to, as by the terms of His 
Majesty's patent the court could not be formed without 
him, Captain Kemp, one of the six officers, replied, that 
the Judge Advocate was nothing more than a juryman, 
or than one of themselves, and might therefore be ob- 
jected to ; and then desired Mr. Macarthur to state his 
objections ; Lieutenant Lawson, another of the officers, 
exclaiming, " We will hear him ;" and the Judge Advo- 
cate being in the mean time compelled to remove from 
his seat as president of the court. 

Mr. Macarthur, being thus allowed liberty of speech, 
read a long protest,"*^ with great animation both of voice 
and manner, addressing himself sometimes to the 
members of the court and sometimes to the by-standers. 

On the conclusion of his address, the Judge Advo- 
cate called out to Mr. Macarthur, that he would commit 
him for his contemptuous language ; but Captain Kemp, 
addressing himself to the Judge Advocate, and calling 
out, ** You commit ! No, Sir, I will commit you to 
jail," or words to that effect ; the Judge Advocate, 
seeing nothing but confusion likely to ensue, and appre^ 

• See Appendixj No. 3, 
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hensive of persona] danger from the number of soldiers 
with their side-arms in and about the court, called out 
that he ** adjourned the court," and desired the people 
to disperse ; but Captain Kemp and the other officers 
called the people back, saying, '' Stay, stay ! tell the 
people not to go out : we are a. court," 

The Judge Advocate having then left the court, 
Mr. Macarthur called out to the officers, '* Am I to be 
cast forth to the mercy of a set of armed ruffians — ^the 
police ?" informing them at the same time, that " he; 
had received private information from his friends that 
there was a set of armed ruffians prepared against him," 
and requesting, in a deposition'''' to that effect, that 
they would give him a military guard. The officers 
accordingly pledged themselves for Mr. Macarthur's 
safety, saying, •* We will protect you," and desired some 
of the soldiers in the court to guard him ; but the provost- 
marshal, Mr. Gore, into whose hands he had been sur- 
rendered by his bail, considering the court adjourned on 
the Judge Advocate's proclamation, and regarding this 
procedure on the part of the officers as a rescue of his 
prisoner, immediately made affidavit of the circum- 
stance before the Judge Advocate and three other 
justices of the peace, and procured their warrant for the 
apprehension of Mr. Macarthur, in order to his being 
lodged in His Majesty's jail. 

In the mean time, the six officers addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to His Excellency the Governor, to which 

* See Appendix, No. 4. 
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His Excellency immediately retomed the subjoined 

reply : — 

" Sjdsey, Jauary S5, 1808. 

Sir, 



"c 



" We, the officers composing tbe Crimiml Court of J«riidictioB 
appointed by Your Excellency, beg leave to state to ycm, Aat a n^kt of 
challenge to the Judge Advocate, Richard Atktns, Esq. baa bets de- 
manded by the prisoner, John Maearthnr, Esq. which we, at a ComrU 
after mature and deliberate consideration, have agreed to allow as a food 
and lawful objection. We therefore snbaut to Your EjuDtSUmej, to 
determine on the propriety of appointing another Jndfe Adrocatie to 
preside in the present trial. We &rther piay Yo«r Ezerileaey'a pro- 
tection in the execution of our duty, having been gn 
threatened by Richard Atkins, Esq., with a seeaung view to 
our proceedings. 

** We have the honour to be Your Exeelleacy's 

faithlvl and haabie aervairts, 
(Signed) " A. F. Kciir, Ca^t. K. 8. W. Catfo^ 

J. BnABTii, Lae«t. N. 8. W. Covya, 
Wm . MooEE, Uemt. X. 8. W. Catfo, 
Tnos. Lat<»ck, I iwii. 
Wm. M isNaiiy, UemU 
" Addressed, Wm. Lawsov, UtmL,' 

'* On His Majesty's Service, 
His Excellency Gov. BUgh, B^c" 



" GoTemment Hoaso, Sydooy, J^mmmj t^» ttlC 

ilUOfprnt mmm.} 
** Gentlemen, 

*' In answer to your letter just receivod, I cotfiro that tWs* 

have been no canse of challenge to the Jadgc Advorate, whtf >slW 

officer appointed by His Majesty's patesit, and witboat trkm 

there can be no Court. 

" And I consider that the Judge Advocate bad a riglii to 
person who might commit any gross insult to hiss, wbile lie was im hm 
official capacity as Judge of the Court. I do not c o as id w dkie C^mtt to 
be formed without the Judge Advoeate ; aad wben le^sUy oswreartid, I 
have no right to interpose any authority eoAceroiftf its lefsl ae(a« 

" I therefore can do no otherwise than direct tlut lW Jsdfo Ad v i KiH e 



n 
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take his seat, and act as directed by His Majesty's Letters Patent, (bt 
the coDStitating tbe Court of Criminal Jurisdiction ; which, being author- 
ized by an Act of Parliament, is as follows : — * And we farther will, 
ordain, and appoint, that the said Court of Criminal Jurisdiction shall 
consist of our Judge Adrocate for the time being, together with such 
six officers of our sea and land service, as our Governor, (or, in case of 
his death or absence, our Lieut. Governor, ) shall, by precept issued 
under his hand and seal, convene from time to time for that purpose.' 

*' I am, gentlemen, 
" Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) " Wm. Bligh. 



" To Capt. Anthony Fenn Kemp, 
Lieut. John Brabyn, 
Lieut. William Moore, 



Lieut. Thomas Laycock, 
Lieut. William Minchin, 
Lieut. William Lawson, 



" Of His Majesty's New South Wales Corps." 

On receiving this letter from the Governor, the offi- 
cers addressed a second letter to His Excellency, to the 
following effect : — 

" Sydney, January 25, 1806. 
" Sir, 
** We have had the honour of Your Excellency's opinion with respect 
to the objection made by a prisoner (John Macarthur, Esq.) to the 
Judge Advocate, in answer to our letter to Your Excellency on that 
subject. 

« We beg Your Excellency to be assured that we have at all times the 
utmost deference to any opinion delivered by you ; but in the present 
case we cannot, consistent with the oath we have taken, or our con- 
sciences, sit with Kichard Atkins, Esq. in the trial of John Macarthur, 
Esq. well knowing the hostile enmity which has existed between them 
for the last thirteen or fourteen years. We therefore pray Your Excel* 
lency's farther consideration on the subject. 

" We have the honour to be Your Excellency's 

faithful and obedient servants, 
(Signed) ** Anth. Fenn Kkmp, Capt. N. S. W. Corps, 
J. Brabyn, Lieut. N. S. W* 
Wm. Moore, Lieut. N« 8«' 
Thos. Laycock, Lieut* 
Wm. Minchin, Lieut. 
Wm. Lawson, Lieut,** 
" His 'Excellency J Gov, Bligh, 
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The Judge Advocate having in the tnean time 
addressed a memorial to the Governor, detailing the 
circumstances above mentioned , and also stating that 
on leaving the court the officers had refused to deliver 
up to him the papers connected with the proposed trial. 
His Excellency addressed to them the following com- 
munication : — 

** Government House, Sydney, 25th Jan. 1808. 

(Quarter past two o'clock,) 
** Gentlemen, 

** In reply to your second letter of this date, I require that you deliver 

to Mr. William Gore, Provost Marshal, and Mr. Edmund GrifBn, my 

Secretary, who accompanies him on the occasion, all the papers that 

the Judge Advocate left on the table, and which were refused to be 

sent to him by the constable ; and also those which the prisoner John 

Macarthur has read before you, that they may be delivered to the Judge 

Advocate, His Majesty's legal officer. 

" I am, gentlemen, 

** Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) " Wm. Blioh." 



** Addressed to 
" 'Capt. Anthony Fenn Kemp, 
Lieut. John Brabyn, 
Lieut. William Moore, 



Lieut. Thomas Laycock, 
Lieut. William Minchin, 
Lieut. William Lawson, 



" Of His Majesty's New South Wales Corps." 

To this letter the following replies, enclosing a copy 
of Mr. Macarthur's deposition, were returned : — 

" Sydney, January 25, 1806. 
" Sir, 

** We take the liberty of inclosing to Your Excellency a copy of 
a deposition made before us, as Members of a Criminal Court this day 
assembled under Your Excellency's precept, by John Macarthur, Esq. a 
prisoner at the bar. 

** We earnestly entreat Your Excellency will be pleased to order such 
protection to be given io Mr. Macarthur, as in our humble opinion the 
nature of the complaint stated by him before us merits. 
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« We beg leave to assure Year Excellency that it is not without the 
most heart-felt sorrow that we have been eye-witnesses this day of the 
laws having been grossly violated by Richard Atkins, Esq. the Judge 
Advocate, in threatening, before the sacred tribunal of a Criminal Court, 
to commit John Macarthur, Esq. the prisoner at the bar, who was plead-^ 
ing his own cause by the Court's 'order, to jail, as a common felon. 
" We have the honour to -be 

" Your Excellency's most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) ** Anth. Fenn Kemp, Capt. N. S. W. Corpe, 
Jr Bbabyn, Lieut. N. S. W. Corps, 
Wm» Moore, Lieut. N. S. W. Corps, 
Thos. Laycock, Lieut. 
Wm, Minchin, Lieut. 
Wm. Lawson, Lieut." 

" Hi* Excellmey Gov. Bligh, S^c" 

" Sydney, January S5, 16O6. 
" Sir, 
We are honoured with Your Excellency's letter, requiring of uf 
to deliver to Mr. Gore and Mr. Edmund Gri£Sn all the papers fh« 
Judge Advocate left on the table, and also those of the prisoner John 
Macarthur, Esq. read before us. 

" With all due submission to Your Excellency's commands, we beg 
leave to state, that we are not defensible in giving up the papers alluded 
to, to any person, unless Your Excellency thinks proper to appoint another 
Judge Advocate to proceed on the trial of John Macarthur, Esq. 
** We have the honour to be 

" Your Excellency's most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) ** Anth. Fenn Kemp, Capt. N. S. W. Corps, 
J. Brabyn, Lieut. 
Wm. Moore, Lieut. 
Thos. Latcock, Lieut. 
Wm. Minchin, Lieut. 
Wm. Lawson, Lieut.' 

" Hit Excellency Gov. Bligh, ^c' 



it 



it 



In answer to these letters^ the following communica- 
tion was sent by His Excellency, to which the sub- 
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Joined reply was returned by the officers at five o'clock 
P.M. : — 



tt 



Government House, Sydney, 25th Jan. 1808. 

{Three^quariert jxut three o'clock,) 
*' Gentlemen, 

*' I have required the Judge Advocate's papers, with those that were 

read hy Mr. John Macarthur, and I now demand finally your answer, in 

writing, whether you will deliver thesa papers or not; and I again repeat, 

that you are no Court without the Judge Advocate. 

" I am, gentlemen, 

" Your most ohedient humhle servant, 

(Signed) " Wm. Bligh. 

** Addressed to 



" Capt. Anthony Fenn Kemp, 
Lieut. John Brahyn, 
Lieut. William Moore, 



Lieut. Thomas Laycock, 
Lieut. William Minchin, 
Lieut. William Lawson, 



" Of His Majesty's New South Wales Corps." 



" Sydney, January 25, 1808. 
" Sir, 
*' In answer to Your Excellency's letter, we beg leave to say, that we 
are ready to furnish Your Excellency with an attested copy of all the 
papers required ; but the originals we are compelled to keep in justifica- 
tion of our conduct ; or, should Your Excellency be pleased for the fur- 
therance of the public service to appoint a Judge Advocate for the trial 
of Mr. Macarthur, we are ready to deliver them up to the person so ap- 
pointed. 

" The Court constituted by Your Excellency's precept, and sworn in 
by the Judge Advocate, beg leave to acquaint you they have adjourned 
to wait Your Excellency's farther pleasure. 
" We have the honour to be 

" Your Excellency's most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) " A. F. Kemp, Capt. N. S. W. Corps. 
J. Brabyn, Lieut. 
Wm. Moore, Lieut. 
Thos. Laycock, Lieut. 
Wm. Minchin, Lieut. 
Wm. Lawson, Lieut. 

" His Excellency Governor Bligh, &c. &c. &c." 

VOL. I. F 
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In. the mean time, the Governor being in the utmost 
perplexity as to what ought to be done in the case, a 
messenger was dispatched to Major Johnston, com- 
manding the New South Wales Corps, with the follow- 
ing letter : — 

" Goyernment House, Sydney, 25th January, 1806. 

( Half 'p€ut five 0* clock,) 
" Sir, 

" His Excellency, under particular public circumstances which hare 

occurred, desires me to. request you will see him without delay. I hare 

the honour to be, sir, 

'* Your most obedient humble serrant, 

(Signed) " Edmund Griffin, 

" Secretary. 
** To Major Johnston, comnumdmg His 

Majesty*t New South Walet Corps.'* 

To this letter, Major Johnston, who lived about four 
miles out of town, and had very recently received an 
injury by a fall from his chaise, merely returned a 
verbal message, intimating that ^' he was too ill to come 
to Sydney, and that he was unable to write." 

Early on the morning of the 26th of' January, the 
provost marshal apprehended Mr, Macarthur, on the 
warrant granted by the Judge Advocate and the other 
three magistrates, to whom he had made affidavit on the 
preceding day that Mr. Macarthur was no longer in 
his custody, and lodged him in His Majesty's jail. 
The six officers being apprised of this circumstance, on 
their re-assembling pursuant to adjournment at ten 
o*clock, addressed the following letter to his Excellency 
on the subject : — 

" Court House, Sydney, 26th January, 1808. 
« We have the honour to inclose Your Excellency an attested copy of 
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the Address delivered to the Court yesterday, by John Macarthur, Esq. 
a prisoner at our bar. The Address, we trust, will induce Your Excel- 
lency to concur in the opinion we haye given, that the Judge Advocate, 
Richard Atkins, Esq. has been challenged on good and lawful grounds, 
and is ineligible to sit as a Judge in the cause before us. 

** We also take the liberty to submit to Your Excellency, that having 
taken an oath, ' well and truly to try, and a true deliverance make, 
between our Sovereign Lord the King and the prisoner at the bar, and a 
true verdict give according to evidence,' that we are bound to proceed to 
the trial of John Macarthur, Esq. or to violate our oath. ' We therefore 
pray that Your Excellency will be pleased to nominate some impartial 
person to execute the office of Judge Advocate. 

" It is with much concern we hare learned by the inclosed deposition 
made before us by G. Blaxcell, Esq. and N. Bayly, Esq. that the body of 
John Macarthur, Esq. the prisoner arraigned before us yesterday, has 
been forcibly arrested from the bail which the Court remanded him in; 
which illegal act of the Magistrates, (grounded on the false deposition of 
Mr. William Gore, Provost Marshal,) we beg leave to represent to Your 
Excellency, is in our opinion calculated to subvert the legal authority 
and independence of the Court of Criminal Jurisdiction, constituted in 
this colony by His Majesty's letters patent ; and we therefore pray that 
Your Excellency will discountenance snch magisterial proceedings, 
pregnant with t^ most serious consequBnces to th6 Community at large ; 
and that Your Excellency will be pleased to take - mei^nres to restore 
John Macarthnr, £kq. to his former bail, that the Court may proceed on 
his trial. 

" We are Your Excellency's 

faithful and obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) " A. F. Kemp, Capt. N. S. W. Corps. 
J. Brabyn, Lieut. 
Wm; Moo»e, Lieut. 
Thos. Laycock, Lieut. 
Wm. Minchin, Lieut. 
Wm. Lawson, Lieut. 

** To His Excellency Governor Bligh, &c. &c. &c." 

No answer having been sent by the Governor to this 
letter, the officers again adjourned at three o'clock, p.m. 
In the mean time, the Judge Advocate, having accused 
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the officers, in his memorial to His Excellency abore 
mentioned, of '' crimes amounting to a usurpation of His 
Majesty's government, and tending to incite or create 
rebellion, or other outrageous treason, in the people of 
the territory," and having prayed His Excellency " to 
take such measures in the case^ as the nature thereof, 
in His Excellency's judgment^ might require,'* the 
Governor determined to issue a summons to the 
officers requiring them to appear before him at Govern- 
ment House on the following day. A summons was 
accordingly addressed to each of the officers to the 
following effect : — 

" By His Excellency William Bligh, Esq. Captain-General and Go- 

vemor-in-chief in and over His Majesty's Territory of New 

South Wales and its Dependencies, &c. &c. 

" The Judge Advocate having presented a memorial to me, in which 

you are charged with certain crimes, you are therefore hereby required 

to appear before me at Government House, at nine o'clock to-morrow 

morning, to answer in the premises. 

" Given under my hand and seal at Government House, 
Sydney, this 36th day of January, 1806. 

(Signed) " Wm. Blioh, (L.S.) 

'* To Capt. Anthony Fenn Kemp, of His 
Majesty's New South Wales Corps, 

** By command of His Excellency, 

(Signed) " Edmund Griffin, Secretary." 

At the same time, the Governor wrote as follows to 
Major Johnston : — 

'' Government House, Sydney, 26th January, 1806. 
"Sir, 
<' In answer to my letter of yesterday I received a verbal message by 
my orderly from you, that you was rendered by illness totally incapable 
of being at Sydney : I apprehend the same illness will deprive me of 
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your assistance at this time; and the Judge Advocate having laid a 
memorial before me against six of your Officers, for practices which he 
conceives treasonable, I am under the necessity of summoning them 
before me, and all the Magistrates have directions to attend at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

'* I leave it for you to judge whether Capt. Abbott should be directed 
to attend at Sydney, to command the troops in your absence. 

" I am, sir, 

'* Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) " Williak Blich. 
** To Major Johnston, commanding His 
Majesty's New South Wales Corps," 

To this letter a verbal message was again brought in 
reply by the Governor's orderly, intimating " that 
Major Johnston desired him to inform the Governor 
that he was so ill as to be unable to write, but that he 
would get a person to write an answer in the evening." 
The object of the Governor in these measures was that 
the six officers should be brought before himself and a 
bench of magistrates, as a grand jury, to ascertain 
whether there was ground sufficient for committing 
them for trial before a criminal court, for treasonable 
practices or other high misdemeanours. 

In this stage of the proceedings it would seem that 
the six officers took it for granted that the Governor 
intended to set aside the criminal court altogether, and to 
invest the magistrates with its powers, after having first 
imprisoned the officers ; and it would seem also that Mr. 
Macarthur's friends were incessant in their endeavours 
to prepossess them with this idea. It appears, how- 
ever, from the testimony of Mr. Griffin, the Governor's 
secretary, that His Excellency had no such intention ; 
but that, in the event of sufficient ground for com- 
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mitting the officers for trial being found on their exami^ 
nation, the magistrates were in future to take cog- 
nisance of all such minor cases as should come within 
their jurisdiction, while all cases of a criminal charac* . 
ter were to lie over till the Governor should hear from 
England. 

On receiving the Governor's second letter^ Major 
Johnston, though still suffering considerably from his 
fall, came to Sydney about five p. m., and drove up to 
the military barrack, where, the officers of the New 
South Wales Coi*ps and a few other persons gathering 
around him, and representing the state of things in as 
dismal colours as possible, persuaded him to usurp the 
government of the colony, and to place the Governor 
under arrest. 

The first overt act committed in accordance with this 
advice, was an order for the liberation of Mr. Macarthur 
from His Majesty's jaiL"*^ On being liberated from 
the jail, Mr. Macarthur went direct to the military 
barrack, where Major Johnston and the officers and 
other persons, by whose advice he was acting, were still 
assembled. It would.be absurd to doubt whether Mr* 
Macarthur was not previously well acquainted with the 
measures in contemplation ; but on being formally ap« 
prised of these measures, he represented to Major 
Johnston the propriety of having a requisition addressed 
to him, on the part of the inhabitants, urging him to 
provide for the public safety by placing the Governor 
under arrest. Mr. Macarthur was accordingly .em^ 

* See Appendix, No. 5. ■ . ^ 
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powered to draw up such a requisitioRi which he did 
forthwith to the following effect ; placing his own name 
at the head of the list^ which comprised only a very 
few names, at the utmost not more than nine, and proba«> 
bly not. more than six, when the violent measure which 
it recommended was actually carried into effect 

'* Januarj ^, 1806. 
"Sir, 
" The present alarming state of this colony, in which every nuui's 
property, liberty, and life are endangered, induces ns most earnestly to 
implore you instantly to place Gov. Bligh under arrest, and to aastmo 
the command of the colony. We pledge onrselTes, at a moment of lea* 
agitation, to come forward to support the measure with our fortuned and 
our lives. 

*< We are with great respect, sir, 

*' Your most obedient senrants* 

*' To Major Johntton, Lieut. Governor, &c. 
commanding the New South Walei Corpt" 

1 •••■..• ; ■ . _ . 

Of the persons who signed this requisition, as well 
jbefore as after the measure which it professed to recom«- 
mend bad been carried into effect, the greater number 
consisted of dissatisfied, discontented persons, — a de«- 
scriptioa of persons, of whom there will always be found 
a sufficient number under any government under tbe 
sun. In addition to Mr. Macarthur^ for instance, there 
was his partner Mr. Blaxcell, who was doubtless equally 
concerned in the affair of the schooner Parramatta; 
was Mn ^ohn Blaxland, now a member of the 

of the Colony, and his brother, Mr« 
o bad private grievances of their 
lial character, in having neither 
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got as much land nor as much convict labour as they ' 
thought themselves entitled to ; there vi^as Mr. Simeon 
Lord; whose right to an allotment of ground adjoining 
the Government domain the Governor had recently 
called in question ; there was Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth, 
whom the Governor had suspended from his ofBce as 
assistant surgeon, after he had been publicly repri- 
manded by Major Johnston for disobedience of orders^ 
pursuant to the sentence of a general court martial ; and 
there was Mr. Nicholas Bayly, who by some unfortu- 
nate mistake had no office at all under Governor Bligh. 
but was immediately made Provost-marshal and Pri- 
vate Secretary by Major Johnston. 

.The necessary arrangements having thus been made, 
orders were immediately given for the regiment to form, 
and the drum was accordingly beat loud and hard 
between six and seven o'clock the same evening. The 
regiment was instantly formed in the barrack-square, and 
marched immediately at a quick pace towards Govern- 
ment House, with bayonets fixed, colours displayed, 
and military music. Lieutenant Bell, now a member of 
the Legislative Council of the Colony, commanded the 
Governor's guard at the time: whether he had been 
regularly relieved of that important chaise or not, I do 
not know ; but he was observed from Government 
House ordering his men to prime and load before the regi- 
ment had come up, and he immediately afterwards joined 
the rest of the corps. Mrs. Putland, the Governor's 
daughter, whose husband, a lieutenant in the navy, 
had been interred only a few days before, (on which 
occasion Major Johnston was chief mourner,) presented 
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herself at the gate of Government House, and en- 
deavoured to prevent Mr. Bell's entrance; but the 
house being immediately surrounded by the soldiery, 
an entrance was soon effected. The Governor, how- 
ever, was for some time not to be found; but every 
room and crevice in the house being eagerly searched 
for him by the soldiers, he was at length discovered 
standing behind a cot which was hanging in a back 
apartment, to which he had retired on the approach of 
the military, in the act of concealing certain papers of 
importance.* 

Governor Bligh has been much reprobated for his 
conduct on this occasion; and the charge of tyranny, 
which has often been brought against him with great 
virulence, has been generally acquiesced in the more 
readily, because of its being supported by the addi-. 
tional charge of cowardice. Had the Governor stood 
boldly forward, and shot the commanding officer of the 
New South Wales Corps at the head of his regiment, 
as certain colonial wiseacres think he ought to have 
done, his own life would in all likelihood have been in- 
stantly sacrificed ; but then the last act of his administra- 
tion would have sanctified all that had preceded it, and 
the memory of his alleged misgovernment would have 
been buried for ever in the grave of a hero. It is some- 
what singular that the world reserves all its sympathy 
for what is merely splendid in action, and will scarcely 

* The account of this part of the affair sul/Sequently given by the 
Governor on the trial of Major (then Colonel) Johnston, before a court- 
martial held at Chelsea Hospital in the year 1811, will be found in the 
Appendix, No. 6. 
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allow the award of common justice to what is mereTy 
right. As things happened, I will allow that it wcMild 
have been better for the Governor to have met Major 
Johnston at the gate of Government House, and expos- 
tulated with him on the impropriety and the danger of 
his procedure ; and, after a full and explicit declaration 
of his intentions, in regard to the officers, to have re** 
commended and commanded his immediate return to 
bis duty. But it was the Governor's intention, on 
ascertaining that an insurrection had actually taken 
place, to effect his escape, if possible, to the interior of 
the colony ; where he felt satisfied he would have been 
gladly received by the free settlers, in whose hands he 
would have been perfectly safe, if not in a condition to 
set the corps at defiance : and the circumstance of his 
being discovered and seized, when ' endeavouring to 
carry this prudent intention into effect— a circumstance 
which sufficiently demonstrates the suddenness of the 
movement, and the Governor's entire freedom from all 
suspicion of any thing of the kind — was not one whit 
more disgraceful to his character as a British officer, 
than it would have been disgraceful to King Charles II*, 
to have been discovered and apprehended by the soldiers 
of Oliver Cromwell, when concealed in the tliick foliage 
of the royal oak. 

In reviewing the series of anomalous transactions I 
have thus narrated, it would seem that there was a sin- 
gular want of courtesy on the part of the naval officer, 
Robert Campbell, Esquire, in not giving Mn Macarthur 
such a receipt, in the matter of the stills, as that gen- 
tleman required, and as would have merely expressed 
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the simple fact in the case in question. Nay, it may 
even be questioned whether any of the subsequent 
events would have happened at all, if an occasion of 
offence had not been given by this apparently trivial 
circumstance. We are apt to suppose that great and 
important events must uniformly have their origin and 
commencement in circumstances equally important, 
They moie frequently originate in what the worli 
calls trifles. 

On the other hand, Mr. Macarlhur's procedut 
prosecuting Mr. Campbell, jun. before a bench of 
gistrates for an alleged illegal seizure of his property, 
and in making the statement he emitted on the occa- 
sion, was evidently and strongly reprehensible. The 
distillation of spirits had been prohibited in the colony, 
and the Governor had therefore an undoubted right to 
forbid the landing of every thing in the shape of stills 
in the territory. He had merely exercised that right in 
the case in question ; and it was in direct contravention 
of his orders, that the copper boilers of the stills had 
been allowed by the naval officer for the time being, 
(J. Harris, Esquire, formerly Sui^eon of the New South 
Wales Corps,) to be conveyed to Mr. Macarthur's pre- 
mises instead of the King's store. Mr. Macarthur, or 
at least his partner, had been duly apprised of all this ; 
and although it might hove suited Mr. Macarthur's 
convenience to have used the coppers in some other 
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way, every candid person 



will allow that the Governor 



L 



was perfectly in tlie right to enforce his original order, 

and to desire the naval officer to see that every part a 

pendicle of the Stills should be sent out of the colony^ 
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for, independently of other considerationSi the Governor 
could not be ignorant that there was mechanical ability 
enough in the colony to manufacture heads and worms 
for the boilers, and notorious smugglers enough to use 
them for the purpose for which they had evidently 
been intended. No blame could therefore be attached 
to the Governor throughout the whole transaction. The 
procedure of Mr. Campbell, jun. in carrying off the 
boilers, was clearly quite different from such a seizure 
of private property as is punishable by the laws of 
England: the prosecution of Mr. Campbell before a 
bench of magistrates was consequently a most ano- 
malous transaction ; and Mr. Macarthur's speech before 
the bench and in open court, was, under all the circum- 
stances, uncalled for, and calculated to give great 
offence to a man of so exceedingly irascible a disposi- 
tion as Governor Bligh. 

The escape of the convict Hoare in the Parramatta 
schooner undoubtedly constituted a sufficient ground 
of action, on the part of the colonial government, 
against the captain and owners of that vessel. It 
would seem, however, that there had been some delay 
on the part of the colonial government in bringing the 
matter to a proper bearing ; but this delay had evidently 
arisen from the non-compliance of the owners with the 
colonial regulations, in refusing to give the requisite secu- 
rity for the payment of the penalty they had incurred. 
Mr. Macarthur's subsequent procedure, in abandoning 
the vessel, and ordering the master and crew ashore, in 
contravention of another government regulation, appears 
to have been a mere stratagem, intended to bring the 
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government to an immediate decision of the case in 
favour of the owners ; for it appears that the master of 
the schooner provoked the Governor exceedingly (inso-. 
much that His Excellency actually swore at him,) by. 
dunning him on the subject personally at Grovemment 
House. 

It does not appear that the method which the Judge 
Advocate employed to bring Mr. Macarthor to reason 
was indefensible. The Judge Advocate's letter, requi- 
ring Mr. Macarthur's attendance in Sydney, was doubt- 
less not a summons properly so called in the eye of the 
law ; but as it commenced with ** I have it in command 
from his Excellency/' Mr. Macarthur ought surely to 
have received it in that light, and yielded obedience 
accordingly. When the Judge Advocate found, how- 
ever, that Mr. Macarthur had not regarded it in that 
light, his proper course was to have sent a summons, 
for his attendance f n due form : but instead of doing 
so, h6 interprets his non-attendance as a contempt of 
authority, and sends a warrant for his apprehension to 
the chief-constable at Parramatta, as if he had been a 
rogue and a vagabond ; and because Mr. Macarthur ex- 
pressed himself in regard to this warrant in the indig- 
nant manner in which an honest man was likely to have 
expressed himself in such circumstances, he poets ofF 
with the constable who gives him the information to 
Government House, to hatch up a criminal indictment 
against Mr. Macarthur, and to have him apprehended, 
imprisoned, tried, and punished as a traitor. 

Much blame was attached by Mr. Macarthur to the 
ex-missionary constable Mr. Oakes, in having given to 
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conversation a totally different construction from 
what Mr. Macarthur alleged it was intended to bear ; 
for it was evidently the report of this very zealous emis- 
sary that occasioned the criminal prosecution to which 
Mr. Macarthur was subjected, with all its calamitous 
results. It is difficult, however, to determine the exact 
degree in which Mr. Oakes was blamable, or whether 
he was to blame at all : he was bound to tell all he 
heard, for he was put to his oath ; and it seems^ the 
information he had to communicate was neither unim- 
pcHtant to his betters nor unpalateable. 

It was the official incapacity and the personal worth- 
lessness of the Judge Advocate, however, that contri- 
buted mainly to the catastrophe that ensued. This 
individual, it 8eems> had been the broken-down relative 
and dependent of some person in power, through whose 
influence he bad obtained the highly important and 
responsible situation which he held in the colony. Not 
having received a legal education, however, he was 
quite unable to afford the Governor that information 
which was sometimes essentially requisite in matters of 
law, and His Excellency was therefore reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of receiving such information from 
a perjured, pilloried, and transported attorney: dissi- 
pated in hi& habits, and disreputable in his conduct, it 
was impossible that the Governor could treat him either 
with confidence or respect ; for he had even been pro- 
secuted in the colony on a charge of swindling. Had 
this colonial dispenser of justice been a lawyer, he 
would not have rendered it necessary to have recourse 
to objectionable and polluted sources for legal informa- 
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tion : Imd he been a man of character, of firmness 
and integrity, he would in all likelihood hare preventbq! 
the prosecution of Mr. Macarthur. At all events, 
would not have afforded that gentleman the 
advantage he derived from his own moral worthleseness _ 
and official incapacity. 

When a prosecution degenerates into a pereecutioD| 
the injured party has an undouhted right to emplof* 
every lawful and available expedient to set it aside; 
but 1 am altogether at a loss to discover the propriety 
of the measure to which Mr. Macarthur resorted in pro- 
testing against the Judge Advocate. " It was utterly 
impossible under any circumstances," observes the 
Right Honourable Charles Manners Sutton, Judge 
Advocate -General of His Majesty's Forces, on the trial 
of Colonel Johnston in 1811; " it was utterly impoB- 
sible under any circumstances, and not speaking with a 
view to this particular chaise, it was perfectly incom- 
petent to any person brought before that court, to offer 
a challenge against the Judge Advocate sitting upon it ; 
he might as well offer a challenge against a judge in 
this country sitting at the assizes. The Governor has 
no more right to change the Judge Advocate who sits 
upon that court, than he has to change a judge in 
England or any where else." But the policy of the 
measure to which Mr. Macarthur had recourse in 
challenging the Judge Advocate was not less question- 
able than its propriety. Taking it for granted that it 
was n vexatious and unj ust prosecution that had been 
got up against him by the Government, and that the 
judge was actuated with the most hostile feelings 
towards him, had he no confidence in his own ability to 
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manage his defence, or in the integrity of the six 
officers who were to constitute his jury, and who seem, 
for the most part, to have been devoted to his inter- 
ests? In short, Mr. Macarthur's procedure in challen- 
ging the Judge Advocate, was impolitic in the highest 
degree. 

As to what followed — the arrest of the Governor and 
the usurpation of the Government — there can be but one 
opinion ; it was downright rebellion. Nay, what is 
worse, it cannot be regarded as the result of the mere 
impulse of a moment ; it appears rather to have been 
the concluding scene of a plot which had been 
long concocting. Previous to Governor Bligh's arrival, 
every thing disrespectful had been industriously circu- 
lated respecting him in the colony ; and there seems to 
have been a latent determination in certain quarters to 
resist his authority, and to put him down. This deter- 
mination was speedily roused into action by the Go- 
vernor's zealous and successful endeavours to put down 
the barter of spirits, and by a salutary regulation he 
established, shortly after his arrival in the colony, in 
regard to the colonial currency ; for as both of these 
measures had the good effect of discountenancing 
that system of rapacity and oppression which had long 
prevailed in the colony, and of extending the shield of 
the Governor's protection to the industrious classes 
of the community, they were the more obnoxious in 
certain influential quarters : and when the prosecution 
of Mr. Macarthur — an old officer of the New South 
Wales, or rum-bartering Corps — had afforded a centre 
of attraction for all the discontentment of that body, as 
well as for all the latent dissatisfaction of the colony, the 
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spirit it had aroused evinced itself in a manner equally 
offensive and unequivocal : for on the day preceding 
the trials Mr. Macarthur's son and nephew and two 
bailsmen were all dining along with the six ofScers who 
were to sit in judgment on Mr. Macarthur, under ibe 
Governor's precept, on the following day, at a pub- 
lic mess-dinner in Sydney ; the colours of the regi* 
ment being displayed on the occasion, and the military 
band playing till a late hour in the evening. Mr. Mac- 
arthur, it is true, was not at the dinner himself; but 
he spent the evening in walking to and fro on the 
parade in front of the mess-room, doubtless enjoying 
the exhibition, and listening to the music ! 

After Governor Bligh had written a second time to 
Major Johnston on the afternoon of the 26th, it was 

evidently in the power of that officer to have preserved 

« 

tranquillity. Had he only gone to Government House, 
and in strong terms supported the measure of his 
brother officers, in refusing to receive as their president 
a Judge, of whose impartiality in the particular case for 
trial they were more than doubtful, requesting and 
conjuring His Excellency to appoint some disinterested 
person in his room, there is no doubt whatever but that 
the King's peace would have been preserved, and the 
matter have ended to his entire satisfaction. But there 
was evidently no wish to preserve the King's peace : 
it had been resolved by the Corps that the Governor's 
authority should be subverted, and it was done forth- 
with. 

Major Johnston was by no means a man of strong 
mind, and the position he occupied as the commanding 
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officer of the New South Wales Corps^ at the head of 
IJbis insurrectionary and rebellious movement, was 
purely accidental ; Colonel Patterson, who commanded 
die regiment, having been for some time previous at 
Port Dalrymple in Van Dieman's Land, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Foveaux being absent on leave in England. 
Indeed, if Major Johnston had been a man of com* 
mandii^ intellect, he would have perceived the danger 
and the criminality of his enterprise, and the result 
would in all likelihood have been very different: but 
he was merely an unfortunate instrument in the hands 
of others ; and the circumstance illustrates the import? 
ant truth, that power is often far more dangerous to the 
liberties and the welfare of the people in the hands of 
a good-natured, easily-advised, weak man, than in those 
of a man of much inferior moral principle, but of mas-> 
culine understanding. 

It was on the 26th of January, 1808, the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the colony, that Major 
Johnston assumed the government of New South 
Wales, as Lieutenant-Governor of the territory. 
. On the 27th the following general order ^as pub* 
lished, together with a proclamation to the inhabitants 
and the soldiery, concluding in the following grandilo* 
quent style : — 

"Soldiers! 

" Your conduct has endeared you to every well-disposed inhabitant 
in this settlement ! Persevere in the same honourable path, and you 
will establish the credit of the New South Wales Corps on a basis not to 
be shaken. 

"God save the King!" 
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'^ GENERAL* ORDER. 

" Richard Atkins, Esq., Judge Advocate, is superseded from .that 
office, and Edward Abbott, Esq. is appointed Judge Advocate during his 
suspension. Anthony Fenn Kemp, Esq., John Harris, Esq., Thomas 
Jamieson, Esq., Charles Grimes, Esq., William Minchln, Esq., Gamhani 
filaxcell, Esq., John Blaxland, Esq., and Archibald Bell, Esq., are 
appointed Magistrates ; and those persons who heretofore performed the 
duties of that office are to consider themselves dismissed. Lieut. Law* 
son is appointed Aide-de-camp to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Nicholas Bayly, Esq. is appointed Secretary to His Honour the Lieur 
tenant-Governor, and to be Provost Marshal during the suspension of 
William Gore, Esq., who is hereby suspended from that office. John 
Palmer, Esq. Commissary, is suspended from that office; and James 
Williamson, Esq. is directed to take upon himself the charge of His 
Majesty's stores, and act as Commissary during his suspension. 

" Robert Campbell, Esq. is dismissed from the office of treasurer to 

the public funds, naval officer, and collector of taxes, and is hereby 

directed to balance his accounts, and to deliver them to His Honour the 

Lieutenant-Governor. Thomas Jamieson, Esq. is appointed naval 

officer. 

" By command of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 

(Signed) '* Nicholas Bayly, Secretary. 

*• EeaA Quarters, S7th of January, 1808.' 



» 



On the 30th of January another general order was 
published^ of which the following is an extract. Whe- 
ther piety or hypocrisy is its leading feature, the 
reader will of course determine for himself: — 

" The Rev. Henry Fulton is suspended from discharging in future the 
office of Chaplain in the colony. [N.B. He had adhered to the Governor.] 

** The Officers, civil and military, are ordered to attend divine worship 
on Sunday next, at the New Church, and every well- disposed inhabitant 
is requested to be present to join in thanks to Almighty God, for his 
merciful interposition in their favour, by relieving them without blood- 
shed from the awful situation in which they stood before the memorable 
36th instant." 

On the 12th of February Mr. Macarthur was ap- 
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pointed a magistrate of the territory and colonial secre- 
tary : on the second of that month he had been tried, 
on the indictment prepared by Judge Advocate Atkins, 
before a criminal court held under the precept of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and consisting of the six officers 
who had been appointed to act in the same capacity on 
the 25th of January by Governor Bligh ; Charles Grimes, 
Esq., Surveyor-General of the colony, acting as Judge 
Advocate on the occasion. The result of that trial was 
his unanimous acquittal — a result which confirms the 
opinion I have already expressed ; viz. that with such 
jurors as the six officers, Mr. Macarthur had nothing to 
fear, and might therefore have gone to his trial before 
Judge Advocate Atkins with perfect safety. In regard 
to his official appointment — without derogating in the 
least from Mr. Macarthur's personal character and 
intellectual ability — it would surely have been much 
better for Major Johnston, if, under such circum- 
stances as had occurred, it had not taken place. 

In the mean time, different classes of persons 
throughout the colony regarded the subversion of 
Governor Bligh's authority very differently, according 
as they were severally influenced by their particular 
views and interests. The military and the grog-sellers 
of Sydney were quite vociferous in praise of the new 
regime, celebrating the accession of Major Johnston 
with bonfires, laudatory addresses, and the other cus- 
tomary demonstrations of joy. To increase the number 
of these addresses, and thereby to demonstrate to the 
British Government the universality of the feeling of 
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satisfaction that pervaded the colony in regard to the 
subversion of the late Governor's authority, wholesome 
stimulants were opportunely administered in various 
directions ; the fears of some individuals being adroitly 
wrought upon, while others were won over by un- 
merited indulgences. Mr. Arndell, one of Governor 
6Hgh*s magistrates, signed one of these laudatory 
addresses to Major Johnston, but addressed a pri- 
vate letter to Governor Bligh immediately after, as- 
suring him that he had so done under the influence of 
fear. There was some ground for this feeling, it must 
be allowed ; Mr. Gore, the Provost-Marshal, having 
not only been suspended from his office, but imprisoned 
in one of the condemned cells of the jail for eleven 
weeks and four days, on a charge of perjury, forsooth, 
in having made affidavit that Mr. Macarthur was out of 
his custody on the 25th, for which offence he was after- 
wards torn from his wife and infant family, and sent to 
the coal mines at Newcastle for four months; while 
Crosley, the emancipist attorney, who had merely acted 
at the request of the Judge Advocate, with the Go- 
vernor's express permission, in preparing the indictment 
against Mr. Macarthur, was sentenced to seven years' 
transportation. On the other hand, rum from the King's 
store, permits to land and licenses to retail ardent 
spirits, grants of land and government cattle, were dis- 
tributed lai^ely to that part of the free population that 
either approved of the late measures, or were likely to 
do so with proper encouragement ; free pardons and 
other lesser indulgences being dealt out with equal 
profusion to the bond. 
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In this way a number of persons of the worst charac- 
ter were turned loose upon the colony^ to the great 
annoyance of the free settlers ;* and as an idea had 
also got abroad among the convicts that the colony had 
now become free, and that it was no longer obligatory 
to labour^ the result was a state of anarchy that pro- 
duced a general neglect of the cultivation of the soil, 
and was otherwise distressing in the extreme to the 
well-disposed part of the population* 

The encouragement which Governor Bligh had uni- 
formly extended to that part of the population, during 
the short period of his government, had rendered him 
extremely popular^ both among the free emigrant and 
the better part of the emancipated convict settlers, and 
united them strongly in his favour. To prevent a re- 
action,f therefore, all public meetings (saving and except 

* In Major Johnston's despatch to Lord Castlereagh, of date April 12, 
1806, which was written hy the Colonial Secretary, much credit is taken 
for having relieved the King's stores of the maintenance and clothing of 
three hundred persons. It is easy to do His Majesty a service of this kind 
at any time in New South Wales, simply by throwing open the jail door, 
or turning loose the jail gang. 

t That something of this kind was actually apprehended is rather 
insinuated than expressed, in the following paragraph of Major John- 
ston's despatch to Lord Castlereagh, referred to in the preceding note: — 
" I am now, my Lord, arrived at the most painful part of my task — an 
explanation of the causes that have'pre vented me from preparing a better 
and arranged statement of the transactions in which X have been engaged : 
it is with deep concern I find myself obliged to report to your lordship, 
that the oppositi<m of those persons from whom I had most reason to 
expect support, has been one of the principal obstacles I have had to 
encounter." And again; "The unanimity in which I felt so much 
pleasure, J quickly discovered was not to be preserved without a sacri- 
fice of His Majesty's interests, and a departure from the regulations 
that have been made to check the importation of spirituous liquors into 
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for the purpose of addressing the etiating andionties) 
were strictly prohilHted ; and so Tigilant was the saper" 
mtendence of the dominant party in this partieTdar^ Aat 
information having been given that meetings were, 
nevertheless, held weekly by the Presbyterian settlers 
of Portland Head, lieutenant Bell was despatched wilb 
a constable on Uie day of meeting to take cognisaence of 
the matter, and, if necessary, to disperse tlie nalawfid 
assembly : bat finding them all peaoefblly engaged in 
the public worship of God, (for the day of meeting was 
the Sabbath,) he remained till the coneluskm' oi the 
service, and then assured them they shoold expenenee 
no farther annoyance. The Presbyterian seltlef» hattf, 
probably, incurred suspicion by their fefosal to atteiKl 
the muster of their distriet, whidi hsid be«» Ofie90l 
by the existing authorities sbortfy aftw ik^ d m^mnn 
h^d been deposed ; or \o recopm^ fSkt^m %mllfi m fl 6i^ m 
any way. 

But though prevented fn»tt indkisi^ iiwpjr<^^ 
sttation in fitvovr of the Gm^^fmfT, ik^ ISr^ #(IR2^ #4ib( 
still anxious to do eveiy timf im 1km ym^ iw H^ 
Excellency, now espemUy tfekt ik imAmm 4$ UUm^M. 

With this view, two nesppiect^M^ mAi^'y^/ii^ ^4 ^Mit 
class, viz. Mr. George ftattor, m4, it I Unf^^^k^ *^^/ 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Vl'DorngM, UoHii iA htJ^Skka^ 
Hills — a small settlement beyoo4 VitmmM:^, ^^uf^ 4^ 
servedly famous in the eokwy fer i$Jk nJkuM^ <wi0g^ 
gioves-*ex)ert6d tfaemselvei to fettin^ a wbmtMni i^ Mas 
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Majesty's Government, in favour of Governoi: Bligh; 
drawn up and signed by the free settlers, and forwarded 
to England : but the circumstance being discovered by 
the existing authorities, they were both subjected to a 
long imprisonment, for going about, forsooth, to disturb 
the peace of the colony ; and ways and means were 
adopted to counteract their memorial by vilifying the 
character of the whole body to which they belonged. 

This procedure on the part of the free settlers ren- 
dered it expedient for the existing authorities to get rid 
of Governor Bligh as soon as possible : for this purpose 
he was at length forced to leave Government House, 
where he had uniformly been kept under the closest re- 
straint, being followed by a sentry wherever he went, 
and was thenceforth confined with his daughter to a 
subaltern's apartments in the miUtary barracks, where 
he was kept a close prisoner, and was not permitted to 
have any intercourse with his friends. After much fruitless 
negociation, however, he was allowed, in the month of 
March, 1809, on condition of his proceeding forthwith 
to England, to resume the command of His Majesty's 
ship Porpoise, which was then lying in the harbour, and 
on board of which he accordingly embarked : but instead 
of proceeding direct to England, he sailed for the Derwent 
River in Van Dieman's Land, which was then a de- 
pendency of New South Wales. He was there treated 
at first with every degree of respect ; but despatches 
being forwarded in the mean time from head-quarters, 
giving information of the conditions on which he had 
been permitted to leave the parent colony, an attempt 
was made to seize his person, and he was obliged to re- 
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embark* He remained on the coast of that island, in 
daily expectation of despatches from England, during 
the remainder of the year 1809, and was lying in Ad- 
venture Bay, when Colonel Macquarie arrived in Syd- 
ney, on the 28th of December of that year, as Governor 
of New South Wales ; the affairs of the colony having 
been successively administered during the period that 
had elapsed from the subversion of his authority, on the 
26th of January, 1808, by Major Johnston, Lieutenant* 
Colonel Foveaux, and Colonel Patterson, of the New 
South Wales Corps. Colonel Macquarie had been 
ordered to reinstate him in the government of the 
colony for the period of twenty- four hours after his own 
arrival ; but in consequence of his absence at the time, 
this was not done* He was apprised, however, by Lord 
Castlereagh, who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, that '* the mutinous outrage committed upon 
him had caused the strpngest sensation, and that His 
Majesty had ordered Major Johnston to be sent home 
in strict arrest, to be brought to trial for his conduct, 
and the New South Wales Corps to be relieved by the 
73rd regiment." He was empowered at the same time 
to carry home with him to England all such persons as 
he should think necessaity to appear in evidence, '' to 
substantiate the charge of that officer's mutinous pro- 
ceedings." 

> Much 'Credit has been claimed for superior manage- 
ment by the friends of the interim government, on the 
ground that no bills were drawn for a considerable 
period on His Majesty's Treasury, for the public ex- 
penses of the colony : but who would have taken such 

VOL. I. o 
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bills in such circumstances? The government herds, 
however, were sadly diminished in number during that 
period ; duties on imports were imposed, and levied, 
and expended ; and the King's stores, which were well 
replenished under Governor Bligh's administration, 
soon presented a beggarli/ account of empty boxes. The 
gentlemen of the New South Wales Corps were not 
the men to govern a colony for nothing ; for I conceive 
it is much the same whether the King's debts are paid 
by bills on his Treasury, or by selling his goods. 

Captain Bligh arrived in Sydney from Van Dienian s 
Land in the month of January, 1810, a few weeks after 
the arrival of Governor Macquarie : he sailed for 
England on the 12th of May, and arrived on the 26th 
of October following. There had been a change of 
ministry in the mean time, and the new authorities were 
for some time wonderfully indifferent about the colony. 
Besides, every means which the ingenuity of malignity 
could devise, had been used by Governor Bligh's 
enemies, — and, I am sorry to add, not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully in certain quarters, — to ruin his character, and 
to render him an object of universal detestation. He 
was immediately promoted, however, to the rank of 
Rear Admiral in the navy, and was employed in active 
service ; and on his application to the proper author- 
ities, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston, who had in the 
mean time obtained a step through the death of Colonel 
Patterson, was at length brought to his trial before a 
court-martial held at Chelsea Hospital on the seventh of 
May, 1811, Lieutenant-General Keppel> president. 
The trial lasted for thirteen days, many witnesses having 
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been examined who had been brought home to England 
from New South Walea, both on the part of the pro- 
secution and on that of the defence^ at a prodigious 
expense to the public. For the decision of the Court, 
see Appendix, No. 7. 

In the course of the trial the most frivolous and un- 
founded charges were brought by Colonel Johnston's 
witnesses against Governor Bligh. It was attempted to 
be established, for instance, that he had been in the 
habit of pulling down the houses of private individuals, 
and preventing them from building on their allotments. 
In answer to this charge, it was proved satisfactorily 
that a line of demarcation had been drawn around 
Government House by Governor Phillip, within which 
no private individual was allowed to erect any building : 
Governor King had, however, allowed a few cottages 
to be built within the line by private individuals, to the 
great inconvenience and annoyance of hia. successor. 
These cottages, which at best had been but paltry erec- 
tions. Governor Bligh had ordered to be removed with- 
in a certain limited period, which was afterwards ex- 
tended ; offering the proprietors, however, eligible 
allotments in other situations, together with assistance 
from Government for the erection of other cottages. A 
similar line of demarcation had, it seems, been drawn by 
a former Governor around St. Philip's church in the 
town of Sydney ; within which, however, Governor 
King had granted an allotment to Mr. Miacarthur a few 
months before he left the colony. That allotment 
remained unoccupied and unenclosed till the middle of 
January, 1808, when the affair of the Parramatta 
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itchooner had placed Mr. Macarthur in some measure 
at variance with the authorities. In the mean time, the 
Governor had signified to Mr. Macarthur, through the 
Surveyor-General of the colony, that he was not to 
fence in the allotment, as he had written to the Secre- 
tary of State on the subject of its appropriation ; but 
that he might have any other vacant or unappropriated 
allotment in the town. Mr. Macarthur accordingly 
pointed out three different allotments, all of which he 
was told, however, had already been appropriated for 
other purposes. "Not choosing to make any other 
selection, he then notified to the Surveyor-General that 
he was determined to keep the allotment he had got 
from Governor King, and accordingly hired certain sol- 
diers of the New South Wales Corps to enclose it with 
a fence : the Governor, however, having ordered the 
superintendent of convicts to prevent the enclosure of 
the ground^ the latter did so accordingly by pulling up 
the first post that was erected for the rail fence. To 
the charge of unjustly interfenng with private property, 
founded on this transaction, the Governor replied, that in 
addition to the allotment having been expressly included 
in a previous reservation for the church — on which 
subject he had particularly solicited the Secretary of 
State's commands — it contained a public well, which 
had long supplied many of the inhabitants of Sydney 
with water. To the truth of this statement I can bear 
testimony, as part of the allotment in question, inclu- 
ding the well, was afterwards granted by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane to the Scots church ; and, singular as 
the coincidence may appear to the reader, when the 
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parties in charge of the ground proceeded to fence it 
in, during the year 1824» at a time when Sir Thomas 
Brisbane was absent at Moreton Bay, and the writer in 
England, the civil engineer of the colony, who wished 
to have a part of it appropriated for some other public 
purpose, caused the fence to be torn down, and erected 
a house, for Government purposes, on a portion of the 
allotment^ observing that ** the Government had given 
the Scots church nothing that could not be resumed." 
Governor Bligh's principle was very different : it was 
merely that no Governor could grant to any private 
individual what had already been appropriated by a 
former Governor for the public service. But, even 
supposing that His Excellency's endeavour to dis*- 
possess Mr* Macarthur of the allotment in question 
was an unjustifiable interference with private property, 
and that the fine awarded in the case of the Parra- 
matta schooner was equally unjustifiable; redress could 
have been had in either of these cases by an appeal to 
the Secretary of State ; and the circumstance of there 
having been no such appeal presented in any case 
during Governor Bligh's administration, and no com*^ 
plaint made against him from the colony previous to 
his arrest, is a sufficient proof that proper means had 
not been resorted to by the parties concerned in that 
violent measure, before proceeding to extremities. 

It was also asserted, that Governor Bligh had inter- 
fered with the sentences of courts of justice, and had 
even caused individuals to be punished twice for the 
same offence. This allegation was most distinctly and 
satisfactorily disproved in every instance, without e»- 
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ceptioD, to which it referred. Nay, it was even proved 
that Governor Bligh had caused the practice of in- 
flicting arbitrary and illegal punishments^ (as in the 
case of the imprisonment and subsequent liberation of 
convicts without a magistrate's warranty) which had 
been in use under his predecessors^ to be discontinued* 
The testimony of Richard Atkins, Esq., Judge Advo- 
cate of the colony, both on this particular and iii 
regard to Governor Bligh's general character as a lover 
of impartial justice, was most remarkable. That in^ 
dividual was one of Colonel Johnston's principal wit- 
nesses : he had been reinstated by that oflScer some 
time after Grovernor Bligh's arrest, having been pre- 
viously shown a private letter of the Governor to the 
Secretary of State, recommending his dismissal from 
the oflSce of Judge Advocate. That letter, which had 
been seized along with all the other private and con- 
fidential papers of that unfortunate officer, contained 
the following character of Mr. Atkins ; Governor Bligh 
having been desired by the Secretary of State to 
inform him privately of the characters of individuals 
holding office in the colony : — 

** He has been accustomed to inebriety ; he has been the ridicule of 
the community ; sentence of death has been pronounced in moments of 
intoxication ; his determination is weak ; his opinion floating and 
infirm ; his knowledge of the law is insignificant, and subject to private 
' inclination ; and confidential causes of the Crown, where due secresy is 
required, he is not to be trusted with," 

But notwithstanding his knowledge of this most un^ 
favourable testimony, which had been given of .himself 
hy Governor Bligh^ and urged by that pfficer as # 
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grouad for his dismissd from office, it is nevei^ 
theless the fact, and it is much to the credit of Mr. * 
Atkins, that when asked by the Court on Colonel 
Johnston's trial, '^ if Governor Bligh/' whom he hud 
every opportunity of knowing thoroughly, *' conducted 
iiimself during his government as an honourable, tip- 
right, and honest man;" he replied, *^ as an -honourable, 
honest man, Sir; upon my word, I believe he did^: 
taking from the first day that Grovernor Bligh assumed 
the government to the last day when it concluded^ I 
have no reason to think otherwise." 

It was even attempted to be proved against Governor 
Bligh, as an evidence of his utter unfitness for the 
situation to which His Majesty had appointed hiof, 
that he had allowed the public buildings to fall into a 
state of dilapidation. It was admitted, however, ihtit 
h$ had completed the church in Sydney, which had 
only been commenced by his predecessor; and that.hfe 
had also done what was requisite to improve the 
appearance of the other pubUc buildings previously 
erected. It must be borne in mind, however, th^ 
Governor Bligh had only been allowed to retain the 
government of the colony for seventeen months ; and 
that whereas he had found the colony at the commence- 
ment of that period in a state of misery and starvation, 
he had brought it, through his judicious measures, and 
the blessing of Divine Providence, into a state of 
plenty and prosperity. It would have tended much 
more to the general advancement of the colony, if his 
successor, Major-General Macquarie, had been less 
^ambitious than he ax;tually was iti the article of public 
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buildingSy and equally solicitous about the moral weU v f 
fare of the people. ^ 

That Governor Bligh was a passionate man, ex*- 
tremely irascible in his disposition, and disposed oc^ 
casionally to give utterance to his angry feelings io 
language unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, I 
willingly admit; but that be had any other end in 
view than the administration of impartial justice, and 
the general welfare of the colony he was deputed to 
govern, I can find no ground whatever for believing. On 
the contrary, " his very failings lean'd to virtue's side-^ 
He found individuals in the colony who had received 
extraordinary indulgences from the home Government ; 
and it was evidently his desire that all deserving 
persons, of the class of free settlers, should in future 
share alike. 

But Colonel Johnston and his supporters, ana 
especially Mr. William Wentworth, the barrister, whose 
father, Mr. D*Arcy Wentworth, he had suspended from 
office, say be was a coward ; and Colonel Johnston 
and Mr. Wentworth are both honourable men. I shall 
leave Governor Bligh to reply to this charge in person : — 

" My situation is embarrassed/' observes the old Admiral, in his 
reply to Colonel Johnston's defence, ** by Col. Johnston having made a 
personal and invidious contrast between himself and me. He has said, 
' That to him the situation of prosecutor or defendant is new and painful ; 
but that such have been the misfortunes attending my service, that a 
series of prosecutions by and against me, and always referring to my 
personal conduct, have marked my career ; mutiny and insubordination 
are the charges I have repeatedly preferred ; tyranny and oppression are 
the offences for which I have been tried, and on full proof reprimanded.' 
He adds, that it is painful to speak in terms of censure of a British 
officer I but what pain will it give him to learn that the statement isi 
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fUfse, and the censure misapplied ? I never before preferred a charge of 
Hiutiny, nor have I ever been in any way inTolved in one, except in the 
case of the Bounty, and the mutiny at the Nore. A« to the first, on my 
return I was instantly promoted from the rank of Heutenant, and within 
a month after was made a post-captain : the mutineers were tried in my 
absence ; and it fully appeared that no severity on my part gave occasion , 
to the offence. As to the mutiny at the Nore, I little thought any 
officer would have looked back to such an event, and least of all for the 
purpose of calumniating a captain in the navy. Twice only have I been 
defendant at a court-martial ; once for the loss of the Bounty, when I was 
honourably acquitted ; and on another occasion, when I was only desired 
to be more guarded in my language. Three times T have been a prose- 
cutor, and in one instance the charge arose out of the very mutiny which 
is now before the Court : but in a case of mutiny I never before was ^ 
prosecutor — and of tyranny and oppression I was never found guilty, 
I am the more anxious about this, because this is not the only instance 
in which a needless attack has been made on my reputation. A hope* 
leas tlefence was protracted for the purpose of putting on the minutes an 
imputation of cowardice, equally false with respect to myself, and 
useless to Col. Johnston ; to explain which, I must trespass a moment 
on the time of the Court. 

** Just before I was arrested, on learning the approach of the regiment, 
1 called for my uniform, which is not a dress adapted to concealment ; 
and going into the room where the papers were kept, I selected a few 
which I thought most important, either to retain for the protection of 
my character, or to prevent from falling into the. hands of the insur* 
{;ents : — among the latter were copies of my private and confidential 
eommunications to the Secretary of State, on the conduct of several per- 
sons then in the colony : with these I retired up stairs, and, having 
concealed some about my person, I proceeded to tear the remainder. 
In the attitude of stooping for this purpose, with my papers about on the 
floor, I was discovered by the soldiers on the other side of the bed. As 
to the situation in which it is said I was found, I can prove by two Wit- 
nesses that it was utterly impossible ; and I should have done so in the 
first instance, had I not thought that Col. Johnston was incapable of 
degrading his defence by the admission of a slander, which, if true, 
afibrds him no excuse ; and, if false, is highly disgraceful. I know that 
Mr. Macarthur wrote the despatch in which this circumstance is men- 
tioned with vulgar triumph ; but I could not anticipate that Col. John« 
•ton's address to the Court would be written in the same spirit; and 
that after being the victim of Mr. Macarthur 's intrigues, he would allow 
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himself to be made the tool of his revenge. It has been said that fhi» 
oircumstance would make the heroes of the British navy blosh mth 
shame and bum with indignation : I certainly at such a suggestion burn 
with indignation ; but who ought to blush with shame, I leave others to 
determine. 

" The Coart will forgive me if I intrude a moment on their time, to 
mention the services in which I have been employed. For twenty-oo^ 
years I have been a post-captain, and have been engB|;ed in services of 
danger, not falling within the ordinary duties of my profession : — ^for 
four years with Capt. Cook in the Resolution, and four years more as a 
commander myself, I traversed unknown seas, braving difficulties more 
terrible because less frequently encountered. In subordinate sitnation's 
I fought under Admiral Parker at the Dogger Bank, and Lord HoWe at 
Oibraltar. In the battle of Camperdown, the Director, under my com- 
jnand, first silenced and then boarded the ship of Admiral de Winter; 
and after the battle of Copenhagen, where I commanded the Glatton, I 
was sent for by Lord Nelson to receive his thanks publicly on th6 
quarter-deck. Was it for me then to sully my reputation and to disgrace 
the medal I wear by shrinking from death, which I had braved in every 
shapel— An honourable mind will look for some other motive for my 
retirement, and will find it in my anxiety for those papers, which during 
this inquiry have been occasionally produced, to the confusion of those 
witnesses who thought they no longer existed. * t • 

** 1 left the command of a seventy- four gun ship in the Channel to take 
the government of the colony. In all my general orders or public re- 
gulations, not one appears founded on private interest, or even friendly 
partiality. The barter of spirits, a source of emolument to other Go- 
vernors, I prohibited ; the confined distribution, an advantage to 
myself in common with all the officers, I extended ; the former prac- 
tice of irregular committal to prison I abolished ; the limits of arbitrary 
punishment I contracted. I consulted the general good of the colony, 
instead of allowing myself to be guided by the selfish policy of a few 
individuals ; and I determined that all ranks alike should be respectful 
and obediedt to the law* But these were the ofiTences which rendered 
me unfit to govern." 

It is well known that the proceedings of courts-mar- 
tial are never published till the sentence has either been 
pronounced or ratified by the Commander-in-chief. On 
the occasion; however, of the trial of Colonel Johhstofi, 
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i surreptitious and false document^ purporting to be a 
copy of the sentence^ and containing various severe 
reflections on Governor Bligh, which formed no part of 
the real judgment of the Court, was drawn up by 
some party interested in the issue of the trial, and pub^ 
lished in a newspaper of the period, called " The British 
Express," from which it was immediately copied verbatim 
into most of the other periodicals of the kingdom. A 
copy of the Express, containing the document I allude 
to, was folded up, wet from the printing-office, and 
forwarded in an envelope to Admiral Bligh ; and in the 
inside of the envelope there was sketched the figure of a 
pistol, intimating, doubtless, that the old Admiral had 
now nothing farther to do than to use that instrument 
effectually, and be off! In taking leave of the subject, 
on which I flatter myself the reader will not suppose I 
have dwelt too long, when he recollects that the pre- 
ceding: details involve the vindication of the character 
of a deeply injured and most unfortunate, but really 
meritoiious British officer, I cannot help remarking, 
that although Governor Bligh by no means merited un- 
qualified commendation for his government of New 
South Wales, his adversaries were evidently conscious 
that their own cause was utterly indefensible when they 
deemed it required such diabolical support. * 

As the reader will doubtless feel somewhat interested 
in the subsequent history of Colonel Johnston, whose 
criminality in the whole course of this untoward affair 
was rather the result of misfortune than of misconduct, 
I shall only add, that he returned to New South Wales 
shortly after his trial, and spent the remainder of his 
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days in the colony, where he died universally regretted 
during the government of Major-General Macquarie. 
Colonel Johnston was of a highly respectable family in 
Annandale in Scotland ; and having obtained a com- 
mission in the army at the early age of twelve years^ 
he commenced his military career in America ; and had 
served both in India and on the coast of Africa, before 
embarking for New South Wales on the first establish- 
ment of the colony. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACCOUNT OF THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
COLONY DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL MACQUARIE. 



Who would not live a year or two in Sydney, 

To get acquaint with all its nonpareils ; 
To dine with people of a certain kidney, 

And bask all in the sunshine of their smilec ? 
They don't live quiet as they ought, and hid. Nay ^ 

Proud of expulsion from the British Isles, 
Some glory in their shame ! Very strange tales 
Are told of gentlemen of New South Wales ! 

Diary of an Offickr in thx East. 



Lachlan Macquarie, Esq., the fifth Governor of 
New South Wales, was lieutenant-colonel of the 73rd 
regiment, on his arrival in the colony ; but before the 
close of his government he had attained the rank of a 
major-general in the army. He assumed the govern* 
ment of the colony on the 28th of December, 1809, 
and retained it for the long period of twelve years, or 
till the first of December, 1821. 

The era of Governor Macquarie is not unfrequently 
referred to as the commencement of the prosperity and 
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the rising greatness of the British colony of New South 
Wales. He is styled the father of the colony ; and one 
of the favourite modes of exciting the popular feeling 
against the late colonial administration was to contrast 
it with that of Governor Macquarie. I was induced^ for 
a time, to receive these representations myself without 
hesitation and without suspicion ; but a closer exami- 
nation has induced me to qualify them with a few grains 
of salt. 

Governor Macquarie entered on the government of 
New South Wales under the most favourable auspices. 
The New South Wales Corps, which had long controlled 
the government and repressed the energies of the colony, 
being at length ordered home to England, there was no 
orgnnized body in the country to counteract his mea- 
sures ; and he had the 73rd regiment of the line, which 
had no previous connexion with its inhabitants, to sup- 
port them. With a comparatively unlimited command 
of British money and convict labour, he had the ex- 
perience of upwards of twenty years to guide him in 
regard to the best mode of expending the one, and of 
employing the other, for the benefit of the settlement ; 
and as the grand experiment for which the colony had 
been originally established had now been under trial for 
a long series of years, it required only common dis^ 
cernment to ascertain, and common sen^e to pui^ue> 
what was best calculated to promote the wdfare of th« 
free, and to hasten the reformation of the convict po^ 
pulation. In short. Governor Macquarie had the te^ 
modelling of the whole political and moral fiiatae*work 
of the colony most completely in his pow^r ; and-.thii 
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position he thus occupied for a toAg series of years was 
consequently^ in a tnoral and political lights much more 
commanding, much more influential, and much more 
important to the colony in all future time, than that of 
any of his successors. 

Governor Macquarie commenced his administration 
by issuing two proclamations, agreeably to the instruc-^ 
tions with which he had been charged by His Majesty'd 
Ministers : the first was declaratory of the King's dis^ 
pleasure at the late mutinous proceedings in the colony ; 
the second rendered null and void all the acts of the 
interim government ; leaving the Governor, however^ 
a discretionary power to act, both in regard to the past 
and the future, agreeably to the dictates of his own 
judgment. In the exercise of this power, he ratilidd 
tnost of the acts of the provisional government, honoured 
its bills on the Treasury, and confirmed for the most 
part its grants of land. 

^ The general advancement of the colony during the 
government of Major-General Macquarie was evident 
and undeniable, and was doubtless btving in no small 
degree to his vigorous administration.* 

One of the first duties of a Governor in a new colony 
is to open practicable lines of communication be* 
iween its different settlements, and to render its avail- 
able territory easily accessible ; and there is no colony 
in the empire so happily circumstanced in this respect, 
or in which the Governor can discharge this part of his 
duty with so much eflSciency, as New South Wales. 

* See extracts from Governor Macquarie's Report to Earl Bathurst, in 
the Appendix, No. 8. '' 
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The unlimited commtad of convict labour for this pur- 
pose is an advantage of inestimable value to that colony ; 
while^ on the other hand, the formation of roads and 
bridges is unquestionably the most appropriate employ- 
ment in which persons of that description can possibly 
be engaged : for as it is the intention of the law that 
the convict should be punished, it is doubtless the busi- 
ness of the Colonial Executive not only to carry that in- 
tention into effect, but to render the punishment at the 
same time as beneficial as possible to flie colony ; and, 
in my opinion, it would be difficult to point out any 
method of employing the convict labour of the colony^ 
in which these two important objects could, under a 
proper system of management, be more fully or more 
unexceptionably 'attained. 

Governor Macquarie's exertions in this respect were 

. fikxve all praise. There had been a sort of road pre- 
vious to his arrival between Sydney and Parramatta^ 

* wilich had been continued to Windsor and Richmond, 
to afford the numerous settlers on the Hawkesbury an 
easy access to the capital. This line of road, extend- 
ing about forty-five miles. Governor Macquarie greatly 
improved. He also constructed a good road to Liver- 
pool, a settlement about twenty miles from Sydney, 
which he had formed on the banks of George's river, 
a navigable stream of minor consequence, which empties 
itself into Botany Bay ; and he subsequently continued 
it in three different directions to the westward and 
south-westward, viz. to the Cow-pastures, the district of 
Bringelly, and the agricultural settlements of Campbell* 
town, Airds, and Appin. ^ j 
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The Cow-pastures is an extensive agricultural and 
grazing district, situated about forty miles to the south- 
westward of Sydney, and watered by a river called the 
Cow-pasture River ; which, after its junction with the 
Warragumby, a stream issuing from the Blue Moun- 
tains, forms the Nepean. It was discovered during the 
government of Captain Hunter, in the year 1796, and 
derived its name from a herd of wild cattle which were 
found ranging over its untraversed wilds when it was 
first discovered by civilized man. * These cattle, it was 
afterwards ascertained, were the offspring of two bulls 
and three cows, of the Cape of Good Hope buffalo 
breed, which had been landed in the colony by Governor 
Phillip, but had strayed into the woods during the first 
week after the formation of the settlement, and could 
never afterwards be recovered. 

But the greatest achievement effected by Governor 
Macquarie in the way of road-making, was the road . 
across the Blue Mountains to Bathurst, a flourishing ^ 
settlement about one hundred and thirty miles to the 
westward of S^ney. In the year 1813, three gentle- 
men, whose names deserve to be honourably mentioned ^ 
viz. Mr. Wentworth the barrister, and Messrs. Lawson 
and Blaxland, two respectable settlers of old standing 
in the colony, determined, during a severe drought 
which had burnt up the herbage in the eastern part of 
the territory, and caused a severe mortality among the 
cattle, to cross the Blue Mountains, the seemingly im- 
passable adamantine wall of the colony, in search of a 
pastoral country to the westward. The attempt had 
repeatedly been made before^ but always without sue* 
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cess. Mr. Caley, a botanist, bad penetrated to the 
greatest distance reacbed by any previous adven- 
turer among tbe mountain ranges ; but had been ob- 
liged at last to give up the attempt to cross the moun- 
tmriB, after erecting a heap of stones at a spot which has 
•since been called Caley's Repulse, and which he con- 
sidered the ne plus ultra of Australian discovery to the 
westward. The place was pointed out to me by a 
respectable settler of the Bathurst district on crossing 
the mountains for the first time in the year 1826, ofi 
Governor Macquarie's road. It is certainly a most re^ 
markable locality; nothing being visible in any directioti 
but immense masses of weather-beaten sandstone rock 
towering over each other in all the sublimity of desola- 
tion ; while a deep chasm, intersecting a lofty ridgfe 
covered with blasted trees, seems to present an insur- 
mountable barrier to all farther progress. This barrier, 
however, was happily surmounted, though with incre- 
dible difficulty, and the loss of several of their beasts of 
burden, by the getitlemen I have mentioned ; who suc- 
ceeded at length in reaching a most extensive tract of 
open pastoral country to the westward, to which thou- 
sands of the famished sheep and cattle of the colony 
were immediately driven across the mountains from thfe 
eastern section of the territory. 

As it was of great importance to the colony, in thfe 
circumstances in which it was then placed, to render the 
vast extent of available country which had ihui^ been laid 
open easily accessible. Governor Macquarie immediately 
placed the whole of the disposable convict labour of the 
colony on the mountain-tract^ whieh th6 resplute djs*- 
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GOTerers had successfully pursued, and in a period of 
time incredibly short succeeded, chiefly by dint of pro- 
mises and rewards, in forming a good rolid to Bathutsf^ 
of which at least fifty miles traVerae an extent of country 
the most rugged, mountainous, and stetile imaginable. 
Indeed, there was a vigour about Governor Macquarie's 
administration, of which even at this distance of time 
it is quite refreshing to contemplate the effects ; and 
which, under the guidance of a better- regulated judg- 
ment, would have led to the happiest results. The 
whole extent of road constructed during Governor 
Macquarie's administration was two hundred and 
seventy-six miles ; and along this whole extent sub- 
statitial wooden bridges were constructed wherever they 
Were required. 

The number of public buildings of every description 
erected by Governor Macquarie, not only in Sydney 
and Parramatta, but in all the other settlements of the 
colony, as well as in the principal settlements of Van 
Dieman's Land, which was then a dependency of New 
South Wales, would almost exceed belief. The list 
occupies ten closely printed folio pages of a Parlia** 
mentary Report, and includes hot fewer than two hun^ 
dred and fifty particulars. In short, if brick and mort&r 
could have ensured immortality, Governor Macquari^ 
erected public buildings enough in New South Wales 
to render his colonial fame imperishable. 

I am not prepared, however, to regard this part of 
Governor Macquarie's procedure with unqualified ap*- 
probation. " It has been his misfortune," observed 
Mr. Commissioner Bigge, in his report to the House of 
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Commons on the state of the colony of New Sonth 
Wales during Oovemor Macquarie's administration, 
'' to mistake the improvement and embellishment of 
the towns for proofs of the solid prosperity of the colo-» 
nistSy and to forget that the labour by which these 
objects have been procured, was a source of heavy 
expense to the British treasury, and that other means 
of employment might have been tried and resorted to ; 
the effect of which would have been to regulate in a 
cheaper and less ostentatious form, the progress of 
colonization and of punishment." 

Indeed, Governor Macquarie appears to have been 
remarkably distinguished for what the phrenologists 
would denominate '' a remarkably full development of 
the organ of constructiveness, together with a somewhat 
sizeable organ of vanity." Now, in so far as the former 
of these propensities led His Excellency to lay down an 
entirely new plan for the town of Sydney, (which, pre- 
vious to his arrival, was a mere assemblage of paltry 
erections holding a sort of intermediate place between a 
hut and a house, and disposed in every possible form of 
irregularity and confusion,) and to inspire its inha-^ 
bitants with a laudable regard for external appearances, 
it was evidently highly beneficial to the colony ; for in 
these respects the town of Sydney undoubtedly owes 
every thing to Governor Macquarie. But, in so far as 
these propensities led His Excellency to erect numeroud 
public buildings, of very questionable utility, or rather 
of no utility whatever in the actual circumstances of 
the colony, for the purpose apparently of transmitting 
his own Celtic name to succeeding generations, and 
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convict labour for agricultural purposes on tfae part of 
private individuals, or for opening new settlements 
for the location of additional free settlers, from the 
almost total cessation of emigration to the territory^ 
Governor Macquarie was tempted to employ a large 
number of the convicts in the erection of public build-? 
ings, of very little utility to the colony generally, in the 
chief towns of the territory. 

To a person of genuine philanthropy it cannot fail to 
be a subject of regret, that the whole of the money 
which was thus unnecessarily and extravagantly ex-* 
pended, should have been extracted from the pockets of 
a people already overburdened with the triple load of 
taxes, and tithes, and poor-rates ; but it is aggravating 
in the highest degree to reflect, that through the mis- 
taken policy, I might almost call it the absolute infa- 
tuation, of Major-General Macquarie, in this particular, 
a very large proportion of that expenditure, which was 
so willingly borne by the representatives of a right-? 
generous and noble nation, under the idea of its being 
all carefully and judiciously applied in promoting the 
moral and general welfare of their own miserable out- 
casts, should have been actually incurred in carrying 
on a process of demoralization in the convict colony of 
New South Wales, and in preventing the attainment of 
the chief end for which that colony was originally esta^ 
blished — the reformation of its convict population. 

That a process of this kind was actually going on 
during the government of Major-General Macquarie, 
even while he was persuading himself that he was 
doing his best for the general welfare of the colony, no 
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person who gives the least attention to the subject can 
doubt for a moment. Had buildings only of absolute 
Qecessity for the public service been erected at head- 
quarters, and had these buildings been of such mode- 
rate cost as befitted the circumstances of a penal settle- 
ment, the numerous emancipated convicts, who obtained 
small grants of land on the expiration of their sentences 
of transportation, would have been obliged to settle on 
these grants, to obtain a livelihood, and would thus in all 
likelihood have become industrious, temperate, and frugal* 
But the lavish expenditure of British money in the 
erection of public buildings in the colonial capital and 
in the other towns of the colony, formed an irresistible 
attraction to the great majority of this class of persons ; 
and they accordingly sold their land forthwith, and settled 
in Sydney and the other colonial towns — some as labourers 
or mechanics, others as petty constables ; some as dealers 
in general, others as dealers in rum. In short, there was 
plenty of employment, plenty of money, and plenty of 
rum, to be had in Sydney in the good old times of 
governor Macquarie ; and who that liked the last of 
these articles, would in such circumstances think of 
going elsewhere in search of the other two ? 
. There are political economists of some note in the 
mother country who are perpetually recommending to 
Government the concentration of the population of the 
colonies ; but a short residence in New South Wales 
would be suflScient to convince such persons of the utter 
inapplicability of their principle to the circumstances 
ef a penal settlement. In fact, the concentration of 
an emancipated convict population, as Governor Macn 
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quarie's experiment sufficiently proves, will infallibly 
be a concentration of vice and villany^ profligacy and 
misery> dissipation and ruin. In such circumstances. 
Divide et imperot (Separate and command,) is as good a 
maxim in the moral, as it is generally in the political 
code. 

The demoralizing influence indirectly resulting from 
the gratification of Governor Macquarie's taste for 
public buildings, cannot be more fitly illustrated than in 
the plan he pursued for the erection of a general hos-^ 
pital in Sydney. Had the convicts been dispersed 
over the territory in the way I have suggested, an hos- 
pital of comparatively small dimensions would have 
been sufficient at head-quarters : at all events, a plain, 
substantial edifice was all that was wanted for such a 
purpose, till the expense of erecting ornamental build- 
ings could be borne by the revenue of the colony. The 
colonial architect, however, having submitted to Gfo- 
vemor Macquarie a plan of a spacious and costly edi- 
fice, consisting of a centre building and two detached 
wings, to be erected of cut stone, with a double veran- 
dah or covered portico completely surrounding each of 
the three piles of building, he determined that it should 
by all means be carried into effect. With this view, 
as there were comparatively few artificers among the 
convicts at the time .when this measure was resolved 
on, he made an agreement, on the part of the colonial 
government, with Messrs. D' Arcy Wentworth, Blaxcell, 
and Riley, by which these gentlemen stipulated to 
erect a building agreeably to the plan proposed, on con- 
dition of receiving a certain quantity of rum from the 
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King's store, and of having the sole right to purchase, 
or to land free of duty, all the ardent spirits that 
should be imported into the colony for a term of years. 
The Rum Hospital, as it was called at the time, was 
accordingly erected on these conditions ; and^ standing, 
as it does, on the Summit of one of the two ridged oii 
which the town of Sydney is built, with a valley ter- 
minating' in the beautiful inlet called Sydney Cove 
between, .it is doubtless a highly interesting and 
striking feature in the general aspect of one of the 
most thriving and best situated commercial towns in 
the world. 

I leave to the mere financier the task of repro(>titihg 
the arraligement I have just mentioned, (which, it was 
utiiversally believed at the time, was a highly gainful 
one to the parties concerned,) on the ground of its 
gross injustice to the community at lai*ge, as well as to 
those persons in particular who imported ardent spirits 
into the colony, and who were consequently obliged 
either to sell their commodity at whatever price the 
monopolists chose to offer them, or to keep it in bond 
for three or four years.* My sole concern with the 

* In the year 19f4, the Hum Hospital was calculated to he worth 
.£^,000. I am confident as good a huilding could now he erected for 
^'10,000. The quantity of Bengal rum which the contractors received 
from Government was 60,000 gallons, which at the time was worth the 
whole estimated cost of the building. The monopoly was for three 
years; it was afterwards extended to three and a half, or four; and, as 
the contractors could purchase spirits at three shillings and retail them 
at forty, it was supposed to be worth at least ^100,000. in short, the 
monopoly was a sort of regium douum, or royal gift, over and above the 
fair market-price of the article bargained for. 

The particulars contained in this note I hare derived iiom atiotandum 

VOL. I. H 
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transaction is to calculate its true bearings on the pro- 
fessed object of General Macquarie's administration — 
the reformation of the convict population of New South 
Wales : and this is by no means a work of difficulty. 
The wages of the artificers and labourers^ and the 
prices of the materials employed in the erection of the 
hospital, were, agreeably to the usual practice of the 
colony at the time, paid half in money and half in 
property, i. e., in tea, sugar, ardent spirits, mne, 
clothing, or any other article, either of necessity or of 
luxury, which the employer happened to have in his 
store, and which was uniformly charged to the labourer 
at an enormous per-centage above its real value, or even 
above its market-price in the colony. Determined, 
however, that not a single shilling of the money-half of 
the wages should, if it could possibly be prevented, 
ultimately find its way into any other pockets than 
their own, the worthy contractors erected one or more 
public-houses in the immediate vicinity of the place, 
where their numerous convict and emancipated convict 
mechanics and labourers received that moiety of their 
wages; doubtless, to induce the miserable wretches, 
whose inability to withstand such temptation may well 
be conceived, to expend the last farthing of their 
earnings in the purchase of their exorbitantly priced 
and accursed liquor. In providing, therefore, for the 



I happened to make in tbe year 1824 ; but from what sources the inform- 
ation was obtained — ^whether from documents or from persons ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the transaction — I cannot at this 
moment recollect. If the statement should be erroneous in any parti- 
cular, I sbaU be happy to stand corrected. 
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physical health of the colony, Goyemor Macqaarie was 
actually overspreading the whcde sor&ce of its body 
politic, in a mcMral and spiritoal sense, triih wounds, and 
bruises, and putrefying soreM, which have hitherto sur- 
passed the skill of the ablest chimrgeon to bind up, 
or the efficacy of the most powerful ointment to mol' 

The lavish expenditure of British money in the erec- 
tion of numeroos public buildings of minor utility, and 
the extraordinary facility which was thus afforded to 
the emancipated convict population for indulging in 
every species of unhallowed dissipation, tended eren to 
neutralize the most judicious measures which Governor 
Macquarie had himself adopted for their progressive 
reformation. A measure, for instance, of vast import- 
ance to the colony, which Governor Macquarie pur- 
sued with much greater zeal than success, was the form* 
ation of an agricultural population from the class of 
emancipated convicts. Adhering to the princi|de on 
which Governor Phillip had been empowered to net by 
the British Government, Governor Macquarie gave 
grants of thirty acres of land each to permm§ of this 
class on attaining their freedom* But tb^re was this 
important difference between the system pursued by 
Governor Phillip and that of Governor Macquarie; 
Governor Phillip gave such grants of land only to indi- 
viduals of good character, who, he had rezmm to belief e, 
would4(|H^tle upon the land, and make a good use of it; 
Gn mrnjgggmqmi^^m^ Mtrary, appears (// bar« 
given Md wwrerm it was 

cert» on of tlN^ ihtMi 
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GoTemment that such gimnts of land sfaonld ia aay 
case be given to emancipated convicts far the purpose 
of being sold, it is neTertfaeiesB a aotoiioas &ct, that by 
far the greater namber of Governor Macqnaiie's granta 
of this kind were never taken possession frf* by the 
granteesy but were sold immediately, and generally 
for rum. 

I had once occasion to inspect a chart in the Sorveyor- 
General s office^ to ascertain something relative to m 
grant of land belonging to a reputable Scotchman, who 
had nnfortunately fallen into pecuniary difficulties in 
the <!olony. On glancing at the chart. I observed thai 
the land was bounded in one direction by a ^k hole colony 
of smalt seitlers, or proprietors of farms of thirty or fiuty 
acres each ; but in afterwards adverting to the cirenm* 
stance in conversation with the landholder, and asking 
him what sort of a neighbouriiood he had got, I was 
somewhat surprised to find that he had no ne^booia 
at all in that direction, and that what seemed on the 
Surveyor- General's chart a number of small faims, was 
merely a portion of the laige and undivided estate of a 
colonial proprietor, who had been a merchant in Sydney 
duiing the government of Major-General Maoquarie^ 
and who had purchased in the way of his business, and 
in all probability for ardent spirits, a number of the 
Governor's orders for small grants of land, which, it 
seems, he had kept in abeyance till their united acres 
amounted to an extent which it was worth while for 
him to select in that particular locality. 

" It appears to me/' says Mr. Commissioner Bigge» 
in his Report to the House of Commons, already rer 
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ferred to, ''that. the system thiat has hitherto been 
pursued, of granting thirty acres of land to emancipated 
convicts without reference to their means of'cDiltivation^ 
is not attended with ihe beneficial results that were 
expected from- it. They have, in many instances, been 
dispoi^d of to obtain relief from pressing necessities, 
occasioned either by unfavourablia seasons, bad soil, or 
the effects of dii^sipaiiion w indulgence ; and Governor 
Macquarie felt assured that many of the applicants that 
appeared before him,' on the occasion to which I have 
jdst how alluded, bad alienated by private and: previous 
sales all right to the land for which they were applying^ 

*^ A f^le had been promulgated by him, at an early 
period, and it forms a condition of every grant, that it 
shall not be disposed of or alienated within 6ve years. 
This rule, however, has been violated by persons of 
every class in the colony." 

All this malversation, which was not less ruinous to 
the individuals themselves than injurious to the commu- 
nity^ might have been entirely obviated by a very simple 
arrangement. Had the Governor, for instance, merely 
made it a rule not to issue deeds or to give permanent 
possession of grants of land, of this kind, until the 
grantees had, in each particular instance, resided upon 
the land for a certain period and effected certain specific 
improvements, an attachment to the spot would in all 
likelihood have been generated by residence and hard 
labour, ere the condition of proprietorship could have 
been fulfilled ; and the disposition to sell would in all 
probability have been annihilated before the power to 
sell had been obtained. It was quite preposterous to 
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imagine that the pickpocket would become vl farmer, te 
use Governor King's expression^ by merely giving him 
an order for thirty acres of forest land, which he could 
instantly exchange for ten or fifteen gallons of rum in 
the town of Sydney, and be no poorer than he was 
before. As well might we expect the leopard to change 
his spots or the Ethiopian his skin, as expect that 
under such a system those who have been accustomed 
to do evil should learn to do well. 

During the long course of his administration, however, 
Governor Macquarie did succeed in settling many fami- 
lies of emancipated convicts on small farms in various 
parts of the territory ; as for instance, along the banks of 
the Hawkesbury and Nepean rivers, and at the agricul- 
tural settlements of Campbelltown and Appin ; and had 
subsequent events not reduced many of these families 
to debts and difficulties, and obliged them at last to 
sell their farms, the result would doubtless have been 
exceedingly pleasing to the eye of philanthropy. 

Governor Macquarie's situation as the Governor of 
a British colony was doubtless very peculiar. On bis 
arrival in New South Wales, he found that but only a 
small portion of the ten thousand inhabitants of the 
territory consisted of free emigrants ; and from the large 
annual influx of convicts, and the almost total cessation 
of free emigration during the whole period of his 
government, the proportion of that class of the general 
population of the colony was continually decreasing. 
In such circumstances it was almost to be expected that 
Governor Macquarie should entirely misapprehend the 
great end which the founders of the colony originally 
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))fid in view^ or rather the means by which that end 
was to be accomplished ;-r-that instead of endeavoaring 
on the one hand to work out the reformation of the 
convicts by means of a numerous and industrious free 
emigrant population, and to induce the British Gorem- 
ment on the other^ as his predecessor. Captain Phillip, 
had done, to hold out the requisite encouragement for 
the settlement of such emigrants throughout the terri* 
tory, he should come to consider the free emigrant 
population of the colony as a mere excrescence on its 
body politic, or rather as a positive incumbrance and 
dead- weight on the community — constituting no part of 
the Government scheme in regard to the reformation of 
the convicts, and likely to prove a source of annoyance 
and counteraction to the colonial authorities. We find, 
accordingly, that although these may not have been 
the maxims which Governor Macquarie avowed, they 
were those, at least, that regulated his procedure. 

It is allowed on all hands, that Governor Macquarie 
neither countenanced nor encouraged the class of free 
emigrant settlers throughout the colony, and that his 
procedure in this respect operated in so far as a com- 
plete check to emigration. He had been expressly en- 
joined in his letter of instructions from His Majesty's 
Ministers, to pay particular attention to those free 
settlers who had exerted themselves in favour of Go- 
vernor Bligh ; but be entirely neglected them. In 
short. His Excellency's maxim was, " New South 
Wales is a country for the reformation of convicts ; free 
people have no light to couie to it." He had doubtless 
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been strongly prejudiced against the class generally bjr? 
the officers of the New South Wales Corps, to whom 
the free settlers were of course politically obnoxious, in 
consequence of their adhering to the deposed Governor. 

Besides, it is reported on good authority,, that im- 
Tnediately after his arrival in the colony, Governor Mac 
qUarie was advised by Lieutenant-Colonel (now Gene- 
ral) Foreaux, who then commanded the New South 
Wales Corps, to bring forward, as much as possible, the 
emancipated convicts, or, as they are technically styled 
in the colony, the emancipists. This advice appears to 
have been followed with all the promptness and deci- 
sion of his energetic character; for on the 12th of 
January, 1810, that is, before he had been a month in 
the colony t . he appointed Andrew Thomson, a Scotch- 
roan of this class, to the office of th^ magistracy — an 
appointment, for which there had been no precedent in 
the previous history of the colony, and which can 
scarcely be justified on the plea of necessity. Governor 
Macquarie had, it seems, given some personal offence to 
Colonel Foveaux, and this apparently benevolent advice 
was the method which that officer employed of repaying 
the compliment ; for, in reference to that advice, Colonel 
Foveaux is reported to have observed to his secretary, 
Lieutenant Finucane, " that he had now placed a 
blister on Governor Macquarie which he would never 
be able to remove." 

As the case of Andrew Thomson affords an illustra- 
tion of the general policy pursued by Governor Mac- 
quarie in regard to the emancipists generally, it may 
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not be out of place to insert the following character and 
history of that individual from Mr. Bigge's Report to 
the House of Commons : — 

" From tbe account of the executor of A. Thomson, it appears that he 
was a native of Scotland, and that his relations there were itinerant traders 
in goods. He was transported to New South Wales at the age of sixteen, 
and on his first arrival in the colony served as a labourer in the stone- 
masons' gang at Parramatta. On the expiration of his sentence, he went 
to Windsor to reside as a settler, and be there engaged in business as a 
retail shop-keeper, and built some small vessels, in which he traded to 
Sydney : he also became superintendent of some of tbe convict la* 
bourers in the employ of government at Windsor. In all these occu- 
pations he was successful ; his trade extended ; he became possessed of 
farms ; and made an establishment for the manufacture of salt, on a 
small island at the mouth of the river Hawkesbury, where he also con- 
tinued to build small vessels ; and it was here, and on the banks of the 
river, that, according to the accounts of several persons whom I found 
at Wind&ror, Andrew Thomson carried on the illicit distillation of 
spirits. 

" To his other employments, he added those of constable and public- 
house keeper, and through liberal credit and forbearance he acquired a 
great deal of influence amongst the class of smaller settlers in the 
neighbouring districts of the Hawkesbury. To a considerable share of 
natural shrewdness he added great activity of mind and body ; and though 
quite uneducated when he arrived in the colony, he succeeded after- 
wards in acquiring the ordinary knowledge of a retail shop-keeper. 

" His conduct in these several capacities is considered to have been 
correct ; but the habits of his domestic life were immoral. 

*' I have been induced to make these observations upon the character 
and conduct of A. Thomson, not from any wish to detract from his merit 
as an individual, but because it is stated b> Governor Macquarie, in 
the epitaph before alluded to, that * it was in ponsequeuce of his cha- 
racter and conduct that he appointed him to be a magistrate of the 
colony, and that by the same act he restored him to that rank in society 
which he had lost.' These circumstances are also of still farther im- 
portance, as tbe appointment of A. Thomson to the magistracy was one 
of those acts of Governor Macquarie that has been urged most strongly 
against him by his enemies, and has been most questioned by his 
friends. • • • 
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** Andrew Thomson was thenceforth admitted to the table of Goyemor 
Macqaarie, and to that of the officers of the 73rd regiment, by a change 
of regulation, bat not of feeling in the military body, that was no less 
remarkable than the change that had taken place in the sentiments of the 
civil chief." 



Governor Macquarie was certainly of an arbitrary dis- 
position ; and his prejudices, in regard to the two classes 
of the free population of the colony, may perhaps have 
been a little embittered by the personal opposition he 
sometimes experienced , in regard to his favourite mea- 
sures^ from some of the free emigrant settlere. It is 
related, at least, that a reputable individual of this class 
having transmitted representations against his measures 
to the Secretary of State, Governor Macquarie, doubtless 
under the influence of strong irritation, observed in 
reply, ** that there were only two classes of individusds 
in New South Wales — those who had been convicted, 
and those who ought to have been so." If His Excel- 
lency really made so gratuitous and so illiberal a re- 
mark, the circumstance sufficiently accounts for the 
seemingly anomalous fact, that he sometimes selected 
his friends and favourites from the class of those '^ who 
ought to have been convicted : '* — whether they had 
ever been so in reality or not, I conceive it is of little 
consequence to inquire. 

In short, Governor Macquarie appears to have been 
very sceptical in regard to the existence of virtue in any 
class of persons in the colony ; and another of the 
maxims, therefore, on which he seems to have acted 
was, that ** prosperous vice ought to be encouraged and 
rewarded.*' The emancipated convict publican, who 
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had been successrul in selling rum by the gill, generally 
ended the matter by converting his tap into a store, and 
selling it by the puncheon. At his outset in the colo- 
nial world, he was in the habit of supplying the small 
settlers of his own class in society with ardent spririts 
in small quantities, in exchange for nronnrtionably -;mall 
quantities of grain ; hut havin<^ now wntti^n !iim<;f!f i 
merchant, he was in a fit cnnditif»n '.o *akf! i. mnrfsjurrn. 
on the settler'^ farm in lieu of his innn^l sunolv if 'p:». 
sugar, aJop-cIothing, and rim, all ^f' vhir-h v^rf. hnni't*rf 
to him at a hunrlred oer ftnt. it .^nat ihoro Iip v-ril 
value of the articles : anrl hv v?jtrhm'" im -jnoortnnitx^ 
he was al'jle at iast to ommre loon hp V»rrri fapif v^* 
a vulture on ita orey, anrl 'o loir! 'hp ,ptfUr n . t..!-^ .« 
a teaant-at-will on 'he srnr! i.'iir:. * .>.-• '..:.5.»v-.rJ v./i 
cultivated with the n'.vr^srt -,r -..-^ ..• .- 
had probably lot •.v.-tw..-' ■.-.-. ^ 
valent 1.1 r^:»i 'iiJip. r. - •- ;;- '>•' 
When 'V'^a.r;! i?tfi r. : > ..- .^^^a 
?iich n.r',c;«>i«r5. ti '. ■- '.••'": .-.- '-a 
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the individual in a fit condition to be restored to the 
place in society which he had lost^ not so much by his 
criminality as hy his transportation ; and consequently, 
after a course of life tenfold more criminal perhaps in 
the eye of God than the one that had issued in his sen- 
tence of banish menty and a hundred -fold more injurious 
to society, — the wealthy emancipist could cherish the 
hope of being received at Governaient House, and pre- 
sented as a fit associate for reputable men. 

In short, it was not the retiring emancipated convict 
in the lower walks of life that Governor Macquarie 
especially delighted to encourage, by endeavouring to 
rescue him, as his predecessor Governor Bligh was 
in reality deposed for doing, from the iron gripe of his 
oppressor : it was that prominence in society which 
wealth uniformly gives its possessor in New South 
Wales, as well as in every other country, that attracted 
the notice of the Governor. The circumstance of being 
notorious for the violation of every principle of honour 
and integrity was no obstacle to the attainment of His 
Excellency's favour. The circumstance of being noto- 
rious for a life of open and outrageous profligacy, was no 
impediment to employment or promotion under the 
government of Major-General Macquarie. 
. It will not appear strange, however, that Governor 
Macquarie's measures should have rendered him ex- 
tremely popular among certain classes in the colony, 
and caused this egregious mis-statement to be propa- 
gated and believed respecting him, viz. that he was the 
real friend and patron of the emancipists. For my 
own part, I conceive there is abundant reason to believe 
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that he was in reality the worst enemy of that class as 
a body that ever trod Australian ground. He patron- 
ized and befriended a few of their number^ it is true ; 
but that patronage was undoubtedly the ruin of the 
many. Had he followed up the truly wise and bene- 
volent plans of his unfortunate predecessor, during the 
long course of his government, he would infallibly have 
transformed the great majority of the emancipists into 
an industrious and comparatively virtuous peasantry, 
with whose descendants the free emigrants and their 
offspring would in time have become gradually and 
undistinguishably blended ; and he would thus have 
caused the moral wilderness to blossom as the rose : 
but the course he actually pursued has in great 
measure converted the colony, in so far as that nume- 
rous class of its population is concerned, into a great 
nursery of publicans and sinners. 

As involving a system of penal discipline and reform, 
Governor Macquarie*s aduiinistration of the government 
of New South Wales was unquestionably a failure. In 
the disposal and employment of the convicts during 
his government, these great objects of the original esta-^ 
blishment of the colony were, if not uniformly, at least 
too frequently, postponed by objects of far inferior im- 
portance. In this opinion I am not singular. After 
enumerating the different kinds of labour in which con* 
victs vvere employed on the government establishments 
of the colony during Governor Macquarie's adminis- 
tration, Mr. Commissioner Bigge makes the following 
judicious observations : — 

" Such are the several kinds of lahonr performed by the convicts re- 
tained in the service of government in New South Wales and Van Die- 
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man'a Land ; and as they have grown altogether out of the presumed 
wants of the local go^emments, Uttle amsideration has been afforded by 
them to the effects that they have produced , either in the shape of punishment or 
of reform, 

" The distrihation of the convicts in the first instance, the resumption 
of their services at subsequent periods, the extension of them beyond 
4^ terms assigned to others, have contributed to create an universal 
impression upon the minds of th^ convicts, that skilfulness in work, 
vather than immoral conduct, was the cause of their first enthralment, 
and the measure of its continuance. This feeliagproduces discourage- 
ment, carelessness, and not unfrequently malicious and wanton destruc- 
tion of the property of government. 

" The local temptations to plunder that assail the convict employed 
in the towns, and the habits of luxurious indulgence that he acquires 
dluring his period of compulsory service, tend to fix his residence there 
when he is emancipated ; and while the price of mechanical labour is 
thus enhanced to the settlers in the country, the habits of the mechanic 
Umself become permanently depraved aod licentious." 



The salutary effect of employment on the public 
works of the colony in the earlier period of its history, 
whether considered as a means of insuring the re- 
formation of the convict, or of rendering him really 
useful to the community, is strongly contrasted by Mr. 
Bigge with the general effect of such employment 
during Governor Macquarie's administration. After 
observing that, ** in the years 1792 and 1793, many 
circumstances concurred to stimulate the exertions of 
the convicts," such as the scarcity of food, the great 
demand for labour^ and the infliction of summary and 
severe punishment for idleness or dishonesty, Mr. 
Bigge proceeds as follows : — 

" The agricultural operations, although limited to the use of the hatchet 
and the hoe, admitted both the employment of the most unpractised 
labourers, as well as an exact and severe apportionment of their labonr 
to their skill and strength. The labour of government was not at that 
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time the laliour that [the convicts preferred : it was conducted at two 
places not then in the immediate neighbourhood of any aettlera ; and one 
of these places waa distant three, and the other five miles, from the 
town of Parramatta ; and neither were infected by the luxurious dissi- 
pation of that place, or by the temptations to plunder, that the increasing 
opulence and property of the settlers haye since afforded. 

" The species of labour likewise, in which they were instructed, wm 
one that was in general use and demand; and when a convict was 
assigned to a settler from the goyemment works, he was not, as ttt 
present, an useless incumbrance or expense, but he was capable of im* 
mediately affording some return by his labour, for the subsistence and 
clothing that was furnished to him. The superintendents themselyes 
were, from circumstances of the moment, equally interested in aug- 
menting the produce of the government labour ; and they did not then, 
as many of them do at present, possess an interest that lies exactly the 
other way." 



I am also constrained, from a sovereign regard to 
truths to remark, that the principle on which eman- 
cipations, tickets of leave, and other indulgences, were 
too frequently granted to convicts by Governor Mac- 
quarie, had a direct tendency to preclude the re- 
formation of the convict, and to obliterate from his mind 
all sense of criminality. Convicts who had either 
brought money with them to the colony, — the fruit, 
perhaps, of their knavery in England, — or whose wives 
had followed them out with their accumulated and dis- 
honest savings, or who had originally moved in a 
higher sphere in society than the mere labourer, — not 
unfrequently received tickets of leave on their arrival 
in Sydney, and were immediately placed in as com- 
fortable circumstances as they had ever known in 
England, besides possessing facilities for making money 
such as they could never have anticipated in the 
mother country. Persons in these circumstances, 
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moreover^ had only to render some small service to the 
government, as in supplying horses and carts for an 
expedition of discovery, for conveying the Governor's 
baggage when travelling in the interior, or for carrying 
stores and provisions to some road party, to obtain 
emancipation or entire freedom in the colony ; while it 
not unfrequently happened that others obtained similar 
indulgences through the recommendations of unprin* 
eipled magistrates, superintendents, or overseers, to 
whom they had rendered private services as the price of 
their corrupt influence. Of thirty-nine convict labourers 
en the Bathurst road, three obtained free pardons ; one, 
a ticket of leave ; and thirty-five, emancipations ; while 
seven convicts holding tickets of leave received eman- 
cipations merely for supplying horses and carts for the 
carriage of provisions and stores : nay, a convict who 
had been transported for the second time, and who, 
on his arrival in Sydney, had obtained a ticket of leave, 
and was allowed to open a public-house at Parramatta, 
obtained his emancipation for merely sending a horse 
and cart, under the charge of his assigned convict 
servant^ to assist in conveying provisions and stores to 
the road-parties. Governor Macquarie had doubtless 
established regulations shortly after his arrival in the 
colony for the granting of indulgences to convicts on 
their good conduct only ; but as there had been no fewer 
than four hundred and fifty exceptions to these rules up 
to the time when Mr. Bigge commenced his inquiry, it 
is evident that the maxim of exceptio probat regulam, 
was, in Governor Macquarie's case, to be tmnslated, 
** the numerous exceptions prove the rule to be of no 
value whatever.'' The effect of such a state of things 
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on the convict population of the colony mny be easily 
conceived ; for> although the Goveraor was himself 
above suspicion^ both in regard to the purity of his 
motives and the integrity of his conduct, a general 
belief was induced in the colony that ^^ the rewards of 
good conduct had become the subjects of sale and 
barter through the corruption of his agents." 

Governor Macquarie's early efforts " to bring for- 
ward*' the emancipists had received much and per-*^ 
haps injudicious commendation from the Parliamentary 
Committee on Transportation in the year 1812 ; and, * 
although Earl Bathurst endeavoured afterwards to put'^ 
him on his guard against the evil consequences that 
might ensue from incautiously pushing such a principle 
to extremities ; the circumstance appears to have not ■* 
only confirmed him in his adherence to the course 
he was pursuing, but to have induced him to adopt 
every possible means of rendering it virtually im- 
perative on all and sundry to follow his example. 

That Governor Macquarie was right in the abstract, 
in endeavouring to restore to society individuals who had 
given undoubted evidence of their thorough reformation, 
is undeniable ; but the method he employed in eflfect- 
ing that praiseworthy object was not less objectionable, 
than his selection of individual emancipists for putting 
his benevolent experiment to the test was peculiarly 
injudicious. It may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple, that if an individual who has been a convict be- 
comes thoroughly reformed, he will exhibit a retiring 
disposition, and court obscurity ; and that, on the con- 
trary, if a person of this class is obtrusive in his 
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demeanour^ and ready on every occasion to thrust him- 
self on the society of those who still regard him with 
aversion or suspicion, there is a moral certainty of his 
not being reformed at all. Governor Macquarie's re- 
formed characters were unfortunately of the latter de- 
scription; andHisExcellency having taken extraordinary 
pains to have them forced into society^ it was not at all 
wonderful that a considerable majority of the reputable 
portion of the inhabitants of the colony should refuse 
to submit to his dictation in a matter so entirely beyond 
the province of a Governor, and that much bitterness 
•f feeling should be the unhappy result of the ill- 
managed experiment. 

These efforts of Governor Macquarie were par- 
ticularly obnoxious to most of the officers of the forty? 
sixth and forty-eighth regiments, as well as to certain 
of the civil officers and other respectable inhabitants of 
the colony ; and as Governor Macquarie was unfor- 
tunately subject to the common weakness of military 
governors, in regarding as the enemies of his person 
and government all who were not disposed to make 
an entire surrender of their own judgments and 
feelings to his ; the usual scenes of colonial warfare, 
crimination, and recrimination, ensued ; and these jar- 
rings had, in this particular instance, the singularly 
unhappy effect of making the two classes, of which 
society is composed in the Australian colonies, regard 
each other with much more unfriendly feelings than if 
no such injudicious attempts to unite them had ever 
been made. These feelings still subsist; but, as the 
management of the colonial press, which, in the hands 
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of thoroughly unprincipled and worthless characters of 
the class of emancipated convicts, has hitherto been the 
most influential agent in keeping them alive for the 
worst of purposes^ has at length passed into other and 
better hands ; — there is reason to hope that the moral 
evils of which they have long been productive in colo- 
nial society will now be gradually neutralized. 

I should be sorry^ however, to do so much injury to 
the memory of Governor Macquarie, as not to inform 
the reader that his errors were rather errors of the 
understanding than of the heart. He had evidently 
taken up a wrong idea of his duty in the very peculiar 
circumstances in which he was placed ; and being a 
man of much decision of character on the one hand, 
and a stranger on the other to that acuteness of moral 
sense which often compensates for obtuseness of intel- 
lectual vision, he was apt to push every thing to ex- 
tremes. He encouraged and promoted marriage in 
those quarters in which a very different mode of life 
had been previously connived at ; and, in externals at 
least, the colony assumed quite a different aspect under 
his vigorous and energetic management from what it 
had previously worn. Towns were planned or im- 
proved during his government; and the inhabitants were 
encouraged, by grants of land or other inexpensive 
gratuities, to erect substantial buildings. I have already 
noticed the discovery of the Bathurst country : the dis- 
trict of Argyle, the grand outlet to a well- watered agri- 
cultural and pastoral country of vast extent to the 
south-westward; was also discovered during his admi- 
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nistration. The Lachlan and Macquarie rivers^ to the 
westward of the Blue Mountains^ were traced by Mr. 
Oxley, the Surveyor-General, till they gradually dis* 
appeared in vast swamps in the western interior ; and 
the river Hastings/ with a large extent of pastoral 
country to the westward, called Liverpool Plains, was 
discovered to the northward. The agricultural penal 
settlement of Emu Plains, at the eastern base of the 
Blue Mountains, was formed during the government of 
Major-General Macquarie, as also the penal settlements 
of Newcastle at the mouth of the River Hunter, and of 
Port Macquarie at the mouth of the Hastings. 

The highest talents and the most extensive acquire- 
ments are uniformly found conjoined with gome weak- 
ness or other, to remind us of the condition of our 
mortal existence. Governor Macquarie 's weakness was 
a rabid desire for immortality, that took a singular 
delight in having his name affixed to every thing that 
required a name in the colony ; whether public build- 
ings or remarkable localities, places, persons, or things.. 
It was said of Greece by one of the ancient Roman 
poets, " There 's not a stone i' the land without a 
name."* On my first arrival in the colony, shortly 
after the close of Governor Macquarie's administration, 
it appeared to me that a similar remark might with 
almost equal propriety have been made of New South 
Wales ; with this difference, however, — that in the latter 
case the name for every thing was Macquarie. The 

* Nullum sine nomine sazum. — Juvenal. 
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Governor's weakness in this particular being easily dis^ 
* covered, the calculating colonists found it their interest 
to afEx His Excellency's name to any thing he had 
given them in the shape of landed property, as in that 
case they were almost sure to obtain an extension of 
their grants. A worthy colonist, with whom I was 
sufficiently acquainted to learn the circumstance a few 
years ago, had at one time no fewer than two farms and 
a son — all called Macquarie. 

A propensity of this kind on the part of the ruler was 
likely to be a fruitful subject of ridicule with those who 
were dissatisfied with his measures ; and the following 
instance of this species of colonial humour is not unde- 
serving of preservation. The late Dr. Townson, LL.D.» 
a gentleman of very superior literary and scientific 
acquirements, who had published a volume of Travels in 
Hungary, and had afterwards settled in New South 
Wales, was on some occasion entertaining a party of 
visitors at his residence, a few miles beyond the settle- 
ment of Liverpool, by showing them his extensive and 
well-stocked garden and orchard. One of the party, 
observing an insect on one of the trees in the grounds, 
asked the doctor, who was an eminent naturalist, what 
its name vvas. The doctor replied, with the utmost 
gravity, ^* It is a species of bug that abounds in the 
live timber of the colony : it has not yet got a name ; 
but I propose that it should be called Cimex Macqua- 
rianus, or the Macquarie Bug.'* 

After a long and laborious administration of nearly 
twelve years, Major-General Macquarie was succeeded 
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in the government of New South Wales, on the first 
of December, 1821, by Major-General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, K. C. B. He returned to his native land 
immediately after, and died, much and justly re- 
gretted by a large proportion of the colonists, in the 
year 1824. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ACCOUNT OF THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
COLONY UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL SIR THOMAS BRISBANE, K.C.B. 



** Tanta benignitate praeditus erat, at neminem unquam a se. Bin 
hilarem ac spe plenum, discedere pateretur ', omnia enim benigne poUi* 
oebatur, neque quicquam unquam petenti denegabat : quod si promissa 
praestitisset, tantam tamque inauditam in principe bonitatem omnilaude, 
prsdicatione, litteris, monumentisque decorandam existimarem : sed 
quanto gratior laudabiliorque ejus in promittendo facilitas ac liberalitas 
videbatur, tanto acerbior turpiorque in frangenda fide vanitas atque in- 
coustantia judicabatur ; promissa enim reposcentibus solitus eratrespon- 
dere, Non memineram me altei'i promisisse." — Vita PapsB Leonis X., ab 
incerto auctore rescripta. 



Major-General Sir Thomas Brisbane, K.C.B. 
was the sixth Governor of New South Wales, and 
entered on the government of the colony on the first of 
December, 1821. Sprung from an ancient family of 
high standing in the west of Scotland, of approved 
valour and ability as a general officer in the army, and 
distinguished among military men and men of rank by 
the fame of his scientific acquirements in the department 
of astronomy, the appointment of Sir Thomas Brisbane 
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to the government of New South Wales was univer- 
sally regarded as a circumstance of the happiest omen 
for the colony ; and the most sanguine anticipations 
were formed of its rapid progress and general advance- 
ment under his administration. 

In these anticipations, I confess, I fully participated ; 
and as my forefathers had resided considerably up- 
wards of a century on a small property which had 
originally formed part of the Brisbane estate, and 
which they sold at last to emigrate to New South 
Wales, it was natural that I should look forward with 
the fondest anticipations to the benefits which I ex- 
pected would accrue to my adopted country from the 
government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, and that I should 
have esteemed it the highest pleasure to have been the 
recorder of his fame. I am reluctantly compelled to 
acknowledge, that these anticipations were but indif- 
ferently realized. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane was a man (to use the language 
of the world) of the very best intentions. If good 
wishes, or even liberal promises, could have been of any 
avail to individuals who required his assistance as the 
Governor of a British colony, he was not the man to 
withhold them ; but being constitutionally disinclined 
to business, he was at the same time singularly deficient 
of that energy of mind which was requisite to carry his 
purposes into action; and the consequence was, that 
though possessing for a considerable period the delegated 
powers of royalty, his good intentions were seldom real- 
ized, and his promises too frequently forgotten: It 
happened, therefore, as a matter of course, that while 
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overflowing with the milk of human kindness in his 
intercourse with all, he attached few, if any, to his 
person and government, and unhappily converted into 
his bitterest enemies those who would otherwise have 
been his warmest friends. In short, Sir Thomas Brisbane 
presents an instance of that singular assemblage of ap- 
parently inconsistent qualities of mind, which we are so 
frequently called to witness in actual combination in the 
anomalous history of man. Brave even to heroism on 
the field of battle, and possessing a keen discernment in 
the field of telescopic vision, he was nevertheless desti- 
tute of that decision of character which is indispensably 
necessary to ensure pre-eminence in the field of the 
world ; and which, moreover, in so far as my own ex- 
perience and observation extend, constitutes the rarest, 
as it is perhaps the noblest, attribute of humanity. 

I have said that Sir Thomas Brisbane had little 
inclination for business — I mean for such business as the 
Governor of New South Wales must make his daily 
employment, if he would discharge his duty to His 
Majesty or consult the welfare of His Majesty's sub- 
jects. The government of the colony was accordingly 
entrusted in great measure, for a considerable period 
after his arrival in the colony, to irresponsible inferiors, 
some of whom were as remarkable for their want df in- 
tegrity as others for their incapacity : and the necessary 
consequence of this unhappy arrangement was, that 
while the general advancement of the colony was but in- 
difierently studied, arbitrary acts — acts of injustice and 
oppression — were sometimes done, in His Excellency's 
name and under his authority, which his own 

VOL. I. I 
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feelings and better judgment would in other circum- 
stances have disallowed. 

It was in these circumstances that a despicable system 
of espionage, which prevailed in the colony to a certain 
extent up to the period of the present Governor's arrival, 
and under which no honest man was safe for a moment^ 
was introduced and encouraged ; for although Sir Tho- 
mas Brisbane would, in as far as he was personally 
concerned^ hfeive held such an instrument of govem- 
ment in perfect abhorrence ; those who from time to 
time administered the government in his name had each 
his peculiar antipathies and predilections, which were 
diligently fostered by certain Ihten-and-'telUaU aspirants 
for the honour and emoluments of informer-general of 
the colony r and, in a colony like New South Wales, 
abounding in needy adventurers, not less bankrupt in 
character than in fortune, the voluntary and undefinable 
duties of an office of this kind were likely to be sedu- 
lously discharged. 

The government of Sir Thomas Brisbane will always 
be memorable in the annals of New South Wales as the 
era of free emigration. A few respectable families 
of the class of free emigrants had from time to time 
arrived in the colony, under the patronage of Govern* 
ment, during the administration of the preceding go- 
vernors — a free passage being given them by the 
Government, and a grant of land on their arrival in the 
territory, with rations for their families and servants for 
a certain period afterwards from the King's stores. This 
system was discontinued, however, about the year 1818; 
Mb. Michael Henderspn, a respectable free emigrant 
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from the south of Scotland, who arrived in the colony 
during that year, and who is now settled on the river 
Hunter, having been the first free emigrant who paid 
his own passage to New South Wales. 

Towards the close of Governor Macquarie's adminis- 
tration, the capabilities of the colony became somewhat 
better known in the mother country, and the tide of 
emigration consequently began to set in towards its 
shores on the arrival of Sir Thomas Briabane, and con- 
tinued to flow with a steadily increasing velocity during 
the whole period of his government. The great dis- 
tance of the colony, however, from the mother country, 
and the consequent expense of the passage-out, almost 
entirely precluded that class of emigrants, which chiefly 
abounds in the British colonies of North America, 
from emigrating to New South Wales ; and, as it was 
chiefly persons who possessed the means of affording 
employment to the convicts that the Government wished 
to emigrate to that colony, grants of land in the ter- 
ritory, duly proportioned to the amount of their real and 
available capital, were held out by the home Govern- 
ment to those only who could produce satisfactory cer- 
tificates of their possessing a. capital of at least £500. 
From these circumstances, the numerous free emigrants 
who arrived in New South Wales during the government 
of Sir Thomas Brisbane were generally of a higher 
standing in society than the generality of the free emi- 
grants who have settled in the British provinces of 
North America : some of them had been gentlemen- 
farmem, others were the sons of respectable landholders 
in the mother country ; some of them had been unfortu- 
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fiate in mercantile speculations, and others had just 
saved the remains of a property which they found daily 
diminishing at home, to form the nucleus of a better for? 
tune abroad ; some were actuated by the spirit of ad- 
venture, while others had been impelled to emigrate by 
the pressure of the times. 

These emigrants, according as each preferred a par- 
ticular locality, settled, for the most part, either in the 
pastoral country adjoining the Cow-pastures, or on the 
open plains of Bathurst, beyond the Bhie Mountains ; 
along the thickly-wooded alluvial banks of the Hunter 
and its two tributary rivers, or in what was then called 
the New Country, or the district of Argyle. The general 
extent of their grants was from five hundred to two 
thousand acres. Rations from the King's stores were at 
first allowed to each settler, and to a certain number of 
convict servants proportioned to the extent of his grant, 
for the term of six months after he had taken possession 
of his land ; and he was also allowed a certain number 
of cattle from the Government herds, as a loan to be 
repaid in kind in seven years : but, in consequence of 
the number of emigrants rapidly increasing, these in^- 
dulgences were afterwards discontinued. 

The immense advantages resulting to the colony on 
the one hand, and to the Government on the other, 
from this influx of respectable free emigrants, during 
the administration of Sir Thomas Brisbane, cannot be 
better illustrated, than by contrasting the state of things ^ 
in regard to the prison population at the close of Jj 
Governor Macquarie's administration, when the; tir*"" 
of emigration was just beginning to flow to the coli 
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with itfl state shdrtly after the commencement of General 
Darling's, when it had been flowing steadily for several 
successive years. 

I have already shown how Governor Macquarie's 
endeavours to transform the emancipated convicts into 
an agricultural population generally failed of success. 
In fact, agriculture was a sort of employment to which 
the great majority of the convicts were decidedly averse ; 
tind the first use, therefore, which they usually made of 
their freedom, on the expiration of their respective sen- 
tences, was to betake themselves to the towns. From 
this cause the agricultural population of the colony wa^ 
for a long period quite inadequate to supply the com- 
munity with the means of subsistence ; insomuch, that 
so late as twenty-five years after its first establishment, 
recourse had repeatedly to be had to India for grain at 
a prodigious expense to the Government, ^ut as con*^ 
victs continued to be poured into the territory every 
ye^r, and as employment could not possibly be found 
for them all in the towns. Governor Macquarie was 
tempted to form agricultural and penal settlements in 
various parts of the territory ; as, for instance, at Emu 
Plains, on the alluvial banks of the Nepean River, and 
at Newcastle, at the mouth of the river Hunter; where 
numerous convicts were employed, on account of Govern- 
ment, in felling timber, and in the processes of agri-' 
culture. Land was accordingly cleared to a considerable 
extent, and buildings erected in these localities at a vast 
expense to the British Government. But when the rapid 
progress of the colony, from the influx of free emigrants 
during the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, had 
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rendered these establishments quite unneeessary, in iht 
way of securing employment for the convicts, it was found 
that the value of the land in their immediate vicinity 
had been but little increased by all the labour that had 
been expended upon it ; while the buildings were of no 
value at all, and were suffered, for the most part, to go 
to ruin. 

But, notwithstanding the great number of convicts 
that were employed at these expensive govemmeiit 
establishments towards the close of Governor Mac* 
quarie's administration, convict labour was so com* 



plete a drug in the colony, on the arrival of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, and the colonial executive was so utterly 
unable to find suitable employment for the constantly 
increasing number on their hands, that any respectable 
person who pledged himself to the Government to emr 
ploy and to maintain twenty convict servants^ could 
immediately, and without any other recommendatioa 
whatever, obtain a grant of two thousand acres of land^ 
or one hundred acres for each convict servant. My 
late father, Mr. W. Lang, arrived in the colony as a 
free settler in the month of January, 1824, having an 
order for a grant of land from Earl Bathurst. On pre- 
senting the order at the Colonial Secretary's Office, he 
merely pledged himself to employ twenty convict ser- 
vants, and accordingly obtained a grant of two thousand 
acres; but in the year 1832, my younger brother, who 
had no order from the Home Governnicnt, but merely 
offered to maintain ten servants, on applying for a grant 
of land, obtained a grant of one thousand acres ; while 
other young men of the same standing and in the same 
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employment, but a little morepolitic, by m^reiy pledging 
themselves to maintain double the number of convicts, 
obtained double the quantity of land. 

It was soon found, however, that in consequence of 
the continued influx of freo settlers, the colonial go* 
vernment had by no . means such a number of cotivict 
labourers to dispose of as they had anticipated, and 
were consequently so far from either requiring or com* 
pdling the grantees to fulfil their engagements by main- 
taining the number of convicts they had respectively 
pledged themselves to employ, that they were even 
unable to supply them with the number they actuiilly 
applied for. One. government farm was therefore wisdy 
abandoned, and one penal settlement broken up after 
another; and the numerous convicts were distributed 
forthwith among the free settlers, who of course had 
comparatively little difficulty in devising, ways and 
means of employing them advantag^usly in the cultir 
vation and improvement of their respective farms. And 
so steadily did the demand for convict labour increase 
on the part of the free settlers, that during the govern- 
ment of Lteutenant-Geneml Darling there were at one 
time applications for no fewer than two thousand convict 
labourers lying unsatisfied iii the office of the. principal 
superintendent of convicts. 

I am, therefore, decidedly of opinion that Governor 
Macqnarie*s procedure in discouraging free emigration 
to New South Wales was impolitic and preposterous in 
the extreme; and I am equally confident, that if the 
British Government had steadily followed up the pru* 
<}ant suggestions of Govei'nor Phillip, by encouraging 
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the emigration of free persons of reputable character in 
the earlier times of the colony, and by doing every thing 
that was requisite to promote their comfortable settle- 
ment throughout the territory; not only would the colony 
have raised sufficient grain for its own consumption at a 
Aiuch earlier period than it actually did, and thereby 
saved the enormous expense incurred by the frequent 
importations from India and Batavia ; but flourishing 
agricultural settlements would have been gradually 
formed with the utmost faciUty, and at little or no ex- 
pense to Government, all over the territory ; while the 
highly important process of converting the prison popu- 
lation into an agricultural population would have gone 
on progressively and successfully ; and the British Go-r 
vernment would have been saved the enormous expendi- 
ture incurred on the government and experiment farm^ 
of the colony — an expenditure, which, I am fully per- 
suaded, has proved of as little real benefit to the colony ^^ 
as if the money had been thrown at once into the Pacific 
Ocean. 

But, independently of these considerations, the long- 
continued neglect of the highly judicious recommends 
ation of Governor Phillip, and the impolitic procedure 
of Governor Macquarie, have given rise to a most 
anomalous feature in the political constitution of New 
South Wales, which has hitherto been a fruitful source 
of perplexity to the governors, and of disunion in the 
colony: — I allude to the rise and influence of the eman* 
cipist body as a separate class in the community. Had 
a system of free emigration been duly encouraged and 
steadily pursued from the first settlement of the colony;^ 
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it would have been impossible for the class of emanci-l 
pated convicts to bave acquired any thing like political I 
preponderance in the country. They would have been [ 
subject to no political disabilities, to which they are j 
strangere at present ; they would have bought anil sold, 
and got gain as fi'eely as they do now ; and individuals | 
of their number would ever and anon have been regain- 
ing, by the sheer force of their meritorious conduct, the 
place in society from which they had fallen, and the 
estimation they had lost. But their existence as a 
separate and prominent class in the colony, — a class on 
which political demagogues might successfully practise 
their O'Connellish arts of agitation, on whose universal 
suffrage they might count at alt limes, and on whose j 
shoulders they might raise themselves to colonial dis- I 
tinclion— would never have been dreamt of. The reader ' 
will doubtless perceive, that such a state of things would 
assuredly have been much more favourable than the 
present, to the peace and good government and general ' 
advancement of the colony ; nay, much more cond ui 
to the ultimate reformation of its convict, and emanci- 
pated convict, population. 

In ihe more recently established penal colony of Van * 
Dieman's Land, this better order of things has been 
happily realised. The emancipisU of that colony are 
never heard of as a separate and influential body. 
Why? Not, certainly, because there are no such per- 
sons, or because (hey are subject to political dii- 
iibilitiea unknown in New South Wales; but, simply ] 
because there baa been a greater influx of free emi- 
graou into tbat colony, in proportjon to iu »izc, than J 
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ipto New South Wales ; and because the ^reat majority 
of these emigrants arrived at a much earlier period in 
its history as a colony, than the corresponding era of 
free emigration to New South Wales ; and last, though 
not least, because there was no Governor Macquarie to 
disturb the natural order of things that ensued by 
casting his military sword and belt into the emancipist 
scale. 

In Great Britain and the other states of Europe, the 
regulations of Government respecting the currency and 
the provisioning of the forces can only have a very 
distant and indirect bearing on the general prosperity of 
the country, and can have no perceptible influence 
on the national morality : in the small community of 
New South Wales, however, the case was so very differ- 
ent during the administration of Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
that two injudicious measures of government, relative 
to the currency and the supply of the King's stores, 
had a most unfavourable bearing on the general ad- 
vancement of the colony, and on one of the grand 
objects of its original settlement — the reformation of 
the convict population. 

Previous to the period I allude to, the King's stores 
had generally been open to the small settlers for the 
reception of wheat at the rate of ten shillings a bushel^ 
and all business in the way of sale or purchase had been 
transacted in sterling money. During the prevalence 
of this system, the small settlers, or emancipated con- 
victs, whom Governor Macquarie had succeeded in 
settling in various parts of the territory on farms of 
thirty, forty^ fifty^ or a hundred acres each, were in the 
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habit of purchasing their supplies of tea, sugar^ clothing, 
ruiUy &c., from the Sydney merchants, and payitig for 
them with the receipts they got from the commissaillit 
officer in charge of His Majesty's stores for wheat 
supplied to Government at the usual rate. And it 
is not to be wondered at, that many persons, who had 
originally commenced their agricultural operations in 
a state of absolute poverty, and were only beginning 
to acquire those habits of economy which are usually 
found among the lower classes in other countries, should 
in such circumstances be indebted for the most part to 
these merchants^ or should generally have received the 
value of their harvest before that harvest was reaped. 
In fact, nine-tenths of the small settlers were in debt at 
the time I allude to ; and they had nothing but their 
crops, and the continuance of the system I have men- 
tioned, to look to for the payment of their creditors. 

In such circumstances it will appear evident to the 
reader, that any sudden or violent interference with the 
currency of the country, or with the mode so long 
adopted for the supply of His Majesty's stores, must 
have been fraught with ruin and desolation and moral 
debasement to the lower classes of the colony. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane was induced, however, at the recom- 
mendation of W. Wemyss, Esq., Deputy Commis- 
sary-General, and of Major Goulbum, Colonial Secre- 
tary, suddenly to change the circulating medium from 
sterling to a colonial currency, on the plea of effecting a^ 
great saving to the British Government by establishing"^ 
a high premium on Treasury bills; and the immediate 
effect of the measure was to raise the pound sterling 
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twenty-five per cent above the pound currency. Be- 
sides, as Mr. Commissioner Bigge, who had been 
appointed to examine into the state of the colony 
during the government of Major-Oeneral Macquarie, 
had recommended to His Majesty's Government to 
adopt the system of tenders instead of the one in use 
in the colony, for the supply of the King's stores, but 
had also recommended the propriety of receiving into 
the stores as much superfluous grain as possible, that 
there might always be a supply in the event of drougbt 
or inundation ; the rulers of the colony at the period in 
question adopted the one part of his advice, but neg- 
lected the other — apprising the public that in future all 
the supplies required for the Government should be 
furnished by tender ; but that no grain, &c. should be 
received at any one time beyond the quantity required 
for the next ensuing quarter. 

I arrived in the colony in the month of May, 1823, 
just in time to witness the impolicy of these measures, 
in the utter disappointment of their authors in regard to 
the contemplated saving to Government, as well as their 
truly lamentable and demoralizing effect on the lower 
classes of the colonial population. The harvest of that 
year was scanty, but withal sufficient for the colony if it 
had been duly husbanded : but in consequence of the 
operation of the tender system, the limited quantity of 
grain which it was known would be received by Govern- 
ment, and the eagerness of the small settlers to get their 
harvest disposed of to answer the pressing demands of 
their creditors, and to procure additional supplies, wheat, 
which had generally been sold before at from 7s. 6d. to 
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lOs. sterling, was offered to Government at 3s. 9c/. cur- 
vency a bushel. This remarkable circumstance natu- 
rally deluded the colonists into the belief that the 
country was overflowing with grain, and a great quantity 
was consequently wasted, as is usually the case in such 
circumstances ; and much was even given to the swine by 
those of the settlers who were not compelled to sell, and 
who had more grain than they required for their own con- 
sumption. The result was, that as the season advanced, 
the mistake was discovered when it was too late to rectify 
it, and when the colony began to be threatened with the 
miseries of famine. In short, wheat rose to £1. 45. a 
bushel in the course of the season ; and as nobody had 
any to tender the Government, the latter were obliged 
to adopt whatever ways and means they could devise to 
procure it. One of these had a very singular issue. A 
vessel was chartered by Government, on the recom- 
mendation of the officer in charge of the commissariat, 
and sent to Batavia for rice, wheat, &c. On her arrival 
in Sydney harbour, some of the colonial merchants, 
jealous of the interference of Government with their pe- 
culiar department as traders and importers for the colony, 
gave information against the vessel to the captain of a 
King's ship then lying in the harbour, who seized her in 
open defiance of the Colonial Government, and carried 
her off as a prize with all her cargo to India, on the 
ground of her alleged violation of the East India Com- 
pany's charter in carrying tea, of which she had a small 
quantity on board for some of the Government officers, 
without a license. 

This, however, was not the worst effect of the measure 
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in question. The debts of the small settlers had all beeii 
contracted in stei ling^ and the price they received for 
their wheat, which was sold at the low rate I have already 
mentioned, was in currency : they were tfaereibre to- 
tally unable to meet the demand of their rapacious and 
unfeeling creditors, and their farms were consequently 
seized and sold, frequently at one-fourth of their value. 
A magistrate of the territory pointed out to me a small 
but very valuable farm in the vicinity of hiis own estate in 
the year 1826, which at the time I allude to had belonged 
to an emancipated convict settler, who had reared a 
large family on the land^ and who bore a fair character in 
the neighbourhood as an industrious man. At the time 
in question the settler owed a merchant in Sydney, for 
goods which had been supplied to him on credit, at from 
fifty to one hundred per cent above the price for which the 
same description of goods could have been purchased for 
ready money, about £140. It was understood when the 
debt was contracted that it should be discharged imme- 
diately after the harvest of 1823 ; but the injudicious 
changes, which the Government had so violently and in- 
considerately effected in the currency of the country and 
the mode of supplying the King's stores, rendered the 
fulfilment of that agTeement, on the part of the poor set- 
tler, utterly impracticable. The creditor, however, was 
urgent in his demands; and the poor man, having no al- 
ternative, transferred to him all his own right and title to 
the farm for the discharge of a debt which a single har- 
vest would in happier circumstances have enabled him to 
cancel. At the time the farm was pointed out to me, in 
the beginning of the year 1826, it was let to its former 
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proprietor for £70 per annnm ; but the unfortunate man 
had been reduced in the mean time from the respectable 
standing of an independent landholder to the rank of a 
day-labourer or a tenant-at*will. In this very disre- 
putable manner^ large estates were acquired on the one 
hand by those who were unfeeling enough to take advan- 
tage of the times ; and numerous families^ that had been 
gradually but slowly acquiring habits of industry and 
economy, became reckless and debased on the other, in 
proportion as they saw ruin staring them in the face. In 
shorty at the period I allude to, the colony of New South 
Wales was evidently in that sickly state, in regard to the 
general character of the lower orders of its free popu- 
lation, which peculiarly called for the delicate treatment 
of an able and j udicious physician. Unfortunately, how« 
ever, it seemed to have fallen into the hands of unskilful 
apothecaries, who drenched it with horse-medicines, of 
such strength and in such quantity, that the patient 
almost expired in their hands. 

I trust the reader will not suppose, from the pre- 
ceding details, that I profess to have any skill in matters 
of finance. Whether the measure adopted by Sir Tho- 
mas Brisbane, in changing the circulating medium from 
sterling to currency, was a good measure or not in a 
financial point of view, I do not pretend to determine ; 
but as it was disapproved of by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and as the system previously in operation was re- 
stored by orders from home under the government of his 
successor, I presume it was not. All I contend for is, that 
in the peculiar circumstances of the colony, its sudden 
adoption was injudicious in the highest degree, inasmuch 
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as it was fraught with ruin and moral debasement to a 
very considerable portion of its emancipated convict 
population. 

The reader will also observe that I do not presume to 
question the propriety of the change that was effected 
by Government, in the system of purchasing grain from 
the colonists for the supply of the King's stores : the 
extension of the colony rendered that change highly ex- 
pedienty and the system recommended by Mr. Bigge is 
now in general and beneficial operation. All I contend 
for 19, that the violence with which that change was 
effected by Sir Thomas Brisbane was fraught in a very 
high degree with ruin and moral degradation to many 
hopeful families throughout the territory. On the 
voyage from New South Wales to England, the mercury ' 
in the thermometer frequently stands in the high 
southern latitudes as low as eight or ten degrees below 
the freezing point; while it rises within the tropics, 
perhaps in the course of a fortnight after, as high as 
ninety degrees. The health of the voyagers, however, 
is but little affected in either of these temperatures, be- 
cause the transition is effected gradually ; whereas, were 
that transition immediate, fatal effects would in all pro- 
bability ensue. 

After the statements I have made relative to the prin- 
ciples and the acts of Sir Thomas Brisbane's adminis- 
tration, it will not excite much surprise that his govern- 
ment should have been exceedingly unpopular in the 
colony. In short, he was universally spoken against ; 
but, what was of much more consequence, he was writr 
ten against, I believe, by individuals who had the meslnr 
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ness to commend his measures in his own presence, and 
who, it may be, had but slight reason to congratulate 
themselves on the change that ensued. He was accord- 
ingly relieved by orders from home ; and he left the 
colony in displeasure, previous to the arrival of his suc-r 
cessor, on the 1st of December, 1825, at the close of the 
fourth year of his government. 

Before he left the colony, however, he was fortunate 
enough, in the estimation of many of the colonists, to 
cover a multitude of his political errors, and to. acquire 
a lasting accession to his colonial fame. In direct oppo-^ 
sition to the maxims of Governor Macquarie's adminis- . 
tration. Sir Thomas Brisbane had, for nearly four years, 
uniformly looked askaunce at the whole body of eman- 
cipists : but, just before he left the colony, it was 
understood that he would accept of an invitation to dine 
with the elite of that body ; and he was accordingly in- 
vited, and accordingly dined with them. Holding as I 
do, that it is influential individuals among the originally 
free population of New South Wales who have all along 
been the most unmindful of their duty, and the most 
highly culpable of the inhabitants of that colony, it will 
not be supposed that I would visit Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane with censure for any act of his government, the 
obvious tendency of which was to conciliate and en- 
courage deserving individuals of the class of emanci- 
pists : still, however, as the act in question was dc* 
cidedly an act of censure passed by himself on the whole 
tenor of his previous administration, it was rather un- 
fortunate that there was also some reason to regard it 
as a mere ruse de guerre to attain popularity, when it 
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was no longer attainable in a less eqaivocal way. I am 
truly happy to be enabled to testify, that, during my 
own residence in the colony, I have found many indi* 
viduals of the class of emancipists who have really re^ 
turned to those paths of virtue from which they had 
unhappily swerved in earlier life, and become exemplary 
husbands and exemplary wives, and reared highly in* 
teresting and promising children. Such individuals de- 
serve every encouragement, and it is the duty of every 
governor and of every respectable inhabitant of the 
colony to conciliate and encourage them to the utmost 
of their power. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that individuals of this character do not constitute the 
majority of those who either could or would invite the 
Governor to dinner. 

Besides, there was a moral significancy in this act of 
the Governor's, which rendered it of far more inlport'^ 
ance in a political light than he was perhaps aware. 
The rapid progress of the colony, during the eleven 
years that have now elapsed since the close of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane's administration, has enabled many 
reputable individuals of the class of emancipists to 
acquire considerable property in the colony, in a &ir 
and creditable and unexceptionable way : but the 
great majority of those of that class, who had acquired 
wealth in the colony at the period in question, had 
done so by the sale of rum and the practice of enormous 
extortion, by grinding the faces of their poorer bre- 
thren, and by getting possession of their property 
through oppressive and iniquitous law-suits. In such 
circumstances, it was the bounden duty of Sir Thomas 
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Brisbane to consider beforehand, whether an act of his; 
in his capacity of Governor, which should proclaim to 
the world that individuals who had become wealthy by 
such processes as these were in every respect reputable 
men, and fit associates for His Majesty's representattve, 
would not be tantamount to an authoritative lowering 
of the standard of morals throughout the territoiy. 

Had Sir Thomas Brisbane deemed it accordant with his 
public duty, as the Governor of New South Wales, to 
testify his ardent desire to encourage virtuous conduct 
on the part of the emancipists, by honouring any of 
their number with his presence at dinner, how much 
better would it not have been to have invited to Go- 
vernment House a few of those who had established an 
unblemished reputation in the colony, both in their 
public and their private relations ! An act of this kind 
would have been full of meaning, and that meaning 
would have been generally understood and fully appre* 
ciated ; for it would doubtless have operated as a strong 
incentive to virtuous coi^uct throughout the territory : 
and if Sir Thomas Brisbane had been visited for such 
an act of vice-regal condescension with the censure of 
little men, either in England or in New South Waleii, 
he could have met their contemptuous sneers with the 
silent and indignant scorn of a high-minded and vir- 
tuous man. But to identify himself publicly with cer* 
tain of the veriest blood-suckers in the colony, under 
colour of testifying his good feelii^ towards the gener 
ral body of the emancipists, was certainly a compro- 
mising of his own reputation, while it was the worst 
step he could possibly have taken for the really meri- 
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torious portion of the body he professed to patnmiaft^ 
as it virtually sanctified the oppression under whicif 
they had groaned so long, on the part of individuals of 
the same class and of the same origin with themselvesr 

I should not have taken such particular notice of this 
act of Sir Thomas Brisbane's administration, had it stood 
solitary and unconnected with any thing remarkable in 
the subsequent history of the colony : but, insignificant 
as it may seem in itself, I have reason to believe that it 
had a most important bearing on the subsequent poli- 
tical state and condition of New South Wales ; and for 
this reason I conceive it especially deserved note and 
comment ; while other acts of apparently much greater 
importance, but which had no particular influence on 
the general state of the colony, may be allowed to pass 
in silence. 

I happened to be absent on a voyage to England 
during the last fifteen months of Sir Thomas Brisbane's 
administration ; but on returning to the colony, a few 
weeks after he had sailed for England, I was inci^ 
dentally shown a copy of a document which had just 
been forwarded for the inspection of Earl Bathurst, His 
Majesty's principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
by certain of the leaders of the exclusionist party, as a 
set-ofF against the addresses which the Governor had 
received from the emancipists and their friends on 
leaving the colony. It was what the French would call 
a Catalogue Raisonnee of the emancipists whom His 
Excellency had honoured with his presence at the public 
dinner ; and it not only described their rise and progress 
in the colony, but raked up the ashes of crimes com**- 
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mitted in England^ of which the memory was probably 
supposed to have been long since buried in obhvion. I 
could not help regarding with a strong feeling of repro* 
bation the superlatively evil spirit which this precious 
document evinced^ while at the same time I could not 
help admiring the consummate artifice with which it 
was concocted. It accompanied a petition to Earl 
Bathurst, thanking his Lordship for granting the colony 
a Legislative Council, and praying for the appointment 
of a few additional members to that body, which, it 
was doubless presumed, would consist of thorough-bred 
exclusionists — men whose information is generally' as 
limited in regard to the real interests of the colony as 
their views are selfish and illiberal. Such a petition, 
with such an accompaniment, could not fail to be well 
received at head-quarters in the year 1826; and the 
more general petition for a House of Assembly, which 
had been got up chiefly by the emancipists and their 
friends, and which Sir Thomas Brisbane had engaged 
to recommend, was consequently treated with derision. 

General Darling is well known to have kept himself 
at a great distance from the whole body of the emanci- 
pists during the entire course of his government, and to 
have strongly discouraged every effort on the part of 
the colonists to obtain a House of Assembly. How far 
he acted in these respects agreeably to instructions from 
home, I am not prepared to say ; but as he was doubt- 
less favoured with a copy of the document I have just 
described on his arrival in the colony, there is reason to 
believe that his throwing himself at once into the hands 
of the exclusionists, and thereby adopting a line of 
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policy, the very reverse of the one of which liis prede^ 
cessor had just left him an example, arose in great 
measure from an indistinct apprehension that he should 
otherwise have incurred the ridicule of wise and honoutr 
able men. A man who both knew his duty and could 
fearlessly perform it, whatever the world chose to think 
or say of him, would doubtless have been superior to 
such considerations ; but General Darling's well-known 
feverish sensitiveness in regard to the public press, 
clearly shows that he was subject to influences of this 
kind in no ordinary degree. 

But there was a worse feature in this concluding act 
of Sir Thomas Brisbane's administration than any I 
have yet noticed. Shortly before his departure, he had 
been invited to a parting dinner by a deputation from 
the respectable free emigrant inhabitants of the colony : 
of this invitation he at once expressed his entire 
willingness to accept, provided that certain of the lead^ 
ing emancipists should also be invited. The deputation, 
however, having no previous authority to accept any 
such conditions, requested permission to consult their 
constituents on the subject ; and the result of that con- 
sultation was, that the honour of Sir Thomas Brisbane's 
presence should, on such conditions, be respectfully 
declined. A public dinner is the usual recipe of all 
unskilful speculators on the chemical affinities of dif*» 
ferent classes of men ; and Sir Thomas Brisbane was 
doubtless induced, as Governor Macquarie had been 
before him, to believe that by that notable expedient he 
could unite together in one beautiful harmonious whole 
the heterogeneous and discordant materials of which 
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Australian society is composed. But in assuming a 
right to dictate to reputable men as to who sho^ild be 
invited to their company or society, Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane was carrying his viceregal prerogative a step 
farther than even Governor Macquarie had done, and 
was making effectual provision for the perpetuation and 
exasperation of those evil feelings which he was vainly 
professing to allay. 

Governor Macquarie had not only invited to his 
table individuals of the class of emancipists on certain 
public occasions, when the officers of the regiments 
then stationed in the colony, to whom these individuals 
were peculiarly obnoxious, were bound to be present ; 
but had even got them privately invited by tlie com- 
manding officer to the regimental mess-dinners, on oc- 
casions when Governor Macquarie dined with the regi- 
ments, without the knowledge or concurrence of the 
majority of the officers. But these injudicious attempts 
at amalgamation uniformly produced effects the very 
opposite to those intended ,* and it is only remarkable, 
that after they had been strongly and decorously repro- 
bated by the Commissioner of Inquiry, in his printed Re- 
port to the House of Commons, they should have been re- 
peated so very shortly after by Sir Thomas Brisbane. 

The following are the judicious remarks of Mr. 
Commissioner Bigge, to which I allude : — 

** The influence of the Governor's example should he limited to those 
oecasions alone, when his notice of the emancipated convicts cannot 
give offence to the feelings of others, or to persons whose ohjections to 
associate with them are known. The introduction of them on puhUc 
occasions should in my opinion be discontinued ; and when it is known 
thut they have been so far noticed by the Governor of New South 
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Wales, as to b« admitted to his private table and society, the benefit of 
the Governor's example may be expected to operate ; and it will also be 
exempt from the fatal suspicion of any exercise of his authority." 

There was a Turf-Club established under the auspices 
of Sir Thomas Brisbane shortly before his leaving the 
colony, ostensibly for the improvement of the breed of 
horses, but in reality for the periodical exhibition of 
horse-races. I am not singular in supposing that this 
institution was not likely to be of much service to the 
colony, even in the way of improving the breed of 
horses ; for the horse likely to be generally useful for 
agricultural purposes, i. e. the horse chiefly required in 
the colony, is surely not the race-horse. To this view 
of the matter, however, I attach no importance. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, doubtless, thought the Club would 
be useful in the way I have mentioned, and accordingly 
took it under his special patronage, and set apart funds 
for the purchase of a silver cup, to be called The Bris- 
bane Cup, and to be run for under its management. 

There are sentimentalists in New South Wales, as 
there are in the mother country, whose tender hearts, 
forsooth, overflow with compassion for the poor horset on 
such occasions : I confess I have no such mawkish 
feeling. If the race-horse is made for running, as he 
evidently is — why, let him run by all means. But 
there are real and not imaginary evils of a different 
kind, and of prodigious magnitude, necessarily con- 
nected with all such exhibitions, in a colony so pecu- 
liarly constituted as that of New South Wales — evils, 
which the Governor of that colony should have fore- 
seen on such an occasion as the formation . of a Turf- 
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Ciub^ and against the occurrence of which he ought 
carefully to have provided by very different means from 
those which Sir Thomas Brisbane adopted. For the 
races of New South Wales are not merely the signal 
for ''the periodical assemblage of all the wealth and 
beauty of the colony," (to use the appropriate phrase^) 
but the signal for the periodical assemblage and con- 
centration of all its vice and villany, and for the con- 
sequent recurrence of scenes of gamblings and drunken- 
nesSy and dissipation^ which it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe. A judicious Governor of that colony would 
therefore, I conceive, have hesitated ere he patronized 
and encouraged an association, the certain tendency of 
which was to deteriorate and to debase the breed of 
men, notwithstanding its holding forth the chance of 
improving the breed of horses : for although it often 
happens in New South Wales, as it does sometimes in 
England, that the horse is by far the nobler animal 
of the two, he is not the one who is capable of the 
highest improvement, or whom it is of the greatest con- 
sequence to society to improve ; he is not the one who 
was originally made but a little lower than the angels, 
and who, notwithstanding his present debasement, may 
yet be enabled to re-ascend to that height of glory 
from which he fell. 

There had been occasional races in the colony during 
the government of Major-General Macquarie ; but the 
organization of a regular system of yearly or half- 
yearly races all over the territory dates from the ad- 
ministration of Sir Thomas Brisbane* There are the 

VOL. I. K 
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Sydney and the Parramatta races^ as distinct as those 
of Epsom and Doncaster, although the towns are only 
fourteen miles distant from each other. There are the 
Windsor races for the dwellers on the Hawkesbury, and 
the Liverpool and the Campbelltown races for the 
inhabitants of these minor colonial towns and their 
adjoining vicinities. There are races at Maitland and 
Patrick's Plains, two different stations on Hunter'^ 
River ; at Illawarra on the coast ; at Bathurst, beyond 
the Blue Mountains ; and at Goulburn Plains^ two hun- 
dred miles from Sydney, in the district of Argyle. In 
short, the march of improvement is much too weak a 
phrase for the meridian of New South Wales : we 
must there speak of the race of improvement ; for the 
three appropriate and never-failing accompaniments of 
advancing civihzation in that colony are a race-course; 
a public-house, and a jail. 

The colonial publicans are, for obvious reasons, ex- 
tremely active in getting up races wherever they fix 
themselves. I was travelling on one occasion to a dis- 
tant district in the interior, and took a place on the top 
of one of the colonial coaches, as far as it went in the 
direction in which I was about to proceed on horse- 
back for the remainder of the journey. I was seated 
behind the driver, who had a well-dressed person along- 
side of him on the box, from whose loud and voluble 
conversation I soon learned that he was a free emigrant 
Englishman, recently arrived in the colony, who had 
just taken a public-house at a short distance from the 
town towards which we were travelling. There was a 
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large open field adjoining the hotaae, wbicb^ itmitunily 
occurred to him, was admirabljr adapted lor a raee- 
course, and he had accordingly proposed the matter to 
the nearest racing-clnb, who it seems were jnst looking 
out for such a thing, offering them free stabling for 
their 'osses, provided they made the race^coutse on the 
field in question. Besides, I was enabled to learn thai 
he had a skittle-ground on his premises for people to 
amuse themselves of a Sunday, — and it had this pecu- 
liar recommendation ; that it was '^ out o' sight of yoor 
church-going people, who mightn*t like much to see 
such a thing on their way to prayers/' 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the real welfare of the 
colony, that gentlemen of the first rank in its limited 
society should condescend to league themselves in this 
manner with the veriest publicans and sinners to demO' 
ralize and to ruin the colony* The race of fools and 
spendthrifts is happily neither numerous nor influential in 
the mother country, and may therefore be hfU with per* 
feet safety, to the nation at large, to pursue their proper 
course of extravagance and folly; but^ utterly UU' 
furnished, as they have hitherto been nnhapiMy Ufi^ 
with the good principles that are elsewhere dicrifiui fr^HU 
a manly education, it is natural for ttie native y^/uib ^ 
the colony of New South Wales to l/>^/k up t// the free 
emigrant gentlemen of the territ^^ry^ ari^i Ut f*AUm ii$m 
example ; and when they see the latt#;r busily efiip|//ye4 
in training up race-horses atid bettin|( lustily //u ibeir 
performances, perspiring at a crkk^wnUiU, or Uu'/mmn 
at a regatta ; what can they fiossibiy SMp[A<>se, imi ii^t^i 
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such puerile and contemptible employments are fit for 
men ? * 

Let the reader turn over a file of colonial newspapers 
for the last few years^ and he will accordingly find 
them stuffed, almost to nausea, with advertisements and 
accounts of races, cricket-matches^ boxing-matches, and 
regattas ; with challenges to fight, to run, or to row, 
addressed by one obscure candidate for notoriety to 
another ; and with lengthy descriptions of contests 
either by land or by water, between the colonial youth 
and natives of England, or, to use the phrase of the 
colony, between currency and sterling. In short, the 
energy of the native mind of the colony seems of late to 
have been diverted almost exclusively into this frivolous 
channel, and the circumstance is owing entirely to the 
highly influential but pernicious example of those who 

* " Horse-racing," observes the late Rev. Dr. Dwight, Freadent of 
Yale College in America, ** has for a long period been a favourite pur- 
suit. This gross Amusement turns polished men into clowns, and clowns 
into brutes."— D Wight's Travels, vol. iii. p. 56, 

" Some farrier should prescribe his proper course. 
Whose only fit companion is his horse ; 
Or if, deserving of a better doom. 
The noble beast judge otherwise, — his groom. 
If neither horse nor groom affect the squire. 
Where can at last his jockeysbip retire 1 
O, to the club, the scene of savage joys. 
The school of coarse good-fellowship and noise. 
There, in the sweet society of those 
Whose friendship from his boyish years he chose. 
Let him improve his talent if he can. 
Till none but beasts acknowledge him a man." 

COWPER. 
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ought to have taught them better things. If such em- 
ployments were merely frivolous, tliey might well be 
tolerated ; but the course to which they almost inevitably 
lead is a course of gambling and dissipation, ruinous to 
the morals of the country, and of course destructive of 
its general prosperity. 

Arriving, therefore, in New South Wales with all the 
recollections of my boyhood — the time when returning 
from the parish school in the north of Ayrshire, I was 
proud to be noticed by Sir Thomas Brisbane, and to be 
asked the meaning of some line in Virgil or Ovid — I 
could not help wishing from the very bottom of my 
heart, that His Excellency's name might be associated 
in every future age with the intellectual and the moral 
advancement of my adopted country. Alas ! the hopes 
I had formed were crowned with disappointment; for 
when I ask, fVhat Sir Thomas Brisbane did for New 
South Wales ; I pause in vain for a reply. 

During the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, con- 
siderable progress was made in the way of discovery in 
the interior. In the year 1819, a large river flowing 
inland, like the Lachlan and Macquarie rivers beyond 
the Blue Mountains, and called by the black natives 
the Morumbidgee, had been discovered in the coun- 
try to the southward and westward, generally known as 
the New Country, or Argyle; and in the year 1823, 
Captain Currie, R. N., in the course of an expedition to 
the southward, discovered an extensive tract of undu- 
lating country, naturally clear of timber, and watered 
by the Morumbidgee, at a point much nearer to its 
source than had previously been reached by any Euro- 
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pean. In honour of the Governor, this valuable tract of 
new- found land was named by its discoverer " Brisbane 
Downs," but it has since been much more generally 
known by its native name of Monaroo, or Maneira 
Plains. It has since been ascertained to extend from 
the Great Warragong Chain, the Snowy Mountains, or 
Australian Alps of the present colonists, in the 149th 
degree of east longitude, to the mountain range which 
runs parallel to the east coast, and from the present 
limits of the colony to Bass's Straits. Maneira Plains, 
which are at least from two to three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and of which the climate ia 
winter is exceedingly cold, are now occupied by a 
daily increasing multitude of colonial squatters, having 
each herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, as numerous as 
the flocks and herds of the patriarch Job. 

In the following year, Messrs. Hovell and Hume, the 
former a retired ship-master, who has been for many 
years a respectable settler in the colony, and the latter 
a highly enterprising n.ative of New South Wales, 
undertook a journey, chiefly at their own charges, from 
Lake George, in the county of Argyle, to Bass's Straits^ 
The following is a brief sketch of the course and results 
of that interesting journey, from the pen of Allan Cun- 
ningham, Esq. :— 

" Our travellers took their departure from a stock 
station near Lake George, with the intention of pur- 
suing a direct course to the* south-west : finding this 
impracticable, however, from the broken and moun- 
tainous character of the country, they stood consider- 
ably to the westward. 
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*' Haying passed to tbe westward of tiie mtfridi an of 
148% they found no farther impediineots in their rcwie 
to the south-westy having broadlj oq their left hand, or 
a Httle to the eastward of them, the great Warragoog 
Chain. In latitude 36^ the party crossed a rirer, which 
derived its source from those snow-dad motmtains, and 
was flowing with considerable rapidity among the hiUs 
towards the north-west. To that stream, which, in conse- 
quence of its depth and width (exceeding ooe hundred 
yards), they had some difficulty in passing, they gave 
the name of ' Hume/ Their journey was now coo- 
ducted through a fine, open, thinly-timbered country ; 
its surface was, for the most part, billy, or moderately 
undulated; and occasionally, to diversify the scene, 
there broke upon the view a patch of plain, without a 
tree, but abundantly clothed with a grassy vegetation. 
This pastoral country was found, even in tbe summer 
months, well watered by streamlets from the hills 
around ; the wateis of which, collecting, had formed a 
second river, to which our travellers gave tbe name of 
the ' Ovens,' upon fording it in latitude 36^ 40'. This 
was described as being of less magnitude than th« 
Hume ; but its stream was of equal velocity ; and tbe 
direction given it by a break in tbe bills, and tbe ap- 
parent inclination of the country, was also to tbe north* 
west ; in which bearing, wherever a commanding position 
on the hills afforded the party a view^ a declioio(|; 
wooded country was observed, with scarcely a siogle 
elevation. 

" Southerly, the land continued equally good, but, 
rising in altitude, presented a more broken, irr^uhf 
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surface to our traTellers, who, howeTer, patiently sur* 
mounting the difficulties ivhich lay in their way, at 
length came to a third stream, to which they gave the 
name of ' Goulbum/ This river, which was formed by 
a junction of several streamlets which came from the 
hills to the eastward, ran southerly in the direction of 
the course pursued by the expedition as far as latitude 
37^, when it also took a decided bend towards the 
north-west. 

** The exploring party now passed the meridian of 
146°, and beheld before them the coast-range of hills. 
This proved to them a source of no small encourage- 
ment to continue their journey, for they had begun to 
despair of reaching the sea-coast, in consequence of the 
exhausted condition of their 'burdened beasts, and of the 
loss which they had sustained in their stock of provi- 
sions, by accidents and the great heat of the weather. 
A beautiful country, however, appeared before them; and 
as it exhibited an alternation of plain and woodland of 
like interest, as aff'ording an unlimited range of sheep 
and cattle pasture, they had the more inducement to 
pursue their route to the southward cheerfully; and this 
they did, until at length they reached salt-water and a 
sandy shore," viz. at Port Phillip, in Bass's Straits.* 

In the year 1825, Mr. Cunningham discovered a 
practicable pass, which he named Pandora's Pass, from 
th^ upper part of the district of Hunter's River into 
Liverpool Plains, an extensive pastoral country to the 

* " Brief View of the Progress of Interior DiscoTery in New South 
Wales, hy AUan Cunningham, Esq."— Jonrnal of the Boyal Geogra- 
phical Society, yol. ii. 
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northward and westward , previously discovered by Mr, 
Oxl^y ; and also ascertained the limits of the plains to 
the westward and northward. These plains are now 
occupied by numerous colonial squatters with their 
numerous flocks and herds. 

But the most important discovery effected during the 
government of Sir Thomas Brisbane was that of a 
large navigable river in the extensive bight on the east 
coast, called Moreton Bay, of which the general outline 
had been laid down by Captain Cook, and which was 
afterwards partially surveyed by Captain Flinders. In 
consequence of the recommendation of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bigge, that a new penal settlement should be 
formed either at Port Bowen, Port Curtis, or Moreton 
Bay, to the northward of Port Jackson, and of orders 
to that effect from Earl Bathurst, the late Mr. Oxley, 
who was then Surveyor-General of New South Wales, 
was directed by Sir Thomas Brisbane to proceed to 
Port Bowen in the year 1823, to fix on a proper site 
for the proposed settlement, and to examine Moreton 
Bay on his voyage thither. Mr. Oxley accordingly 
embarked at Sydney, in the month of October, 1823 ; 
and the following is the account he gives of his unex- 
pected and important discovery : — 

** I sailed from this port (Sydney) in His Majesty's 
cutter Mermaid, on the 23rd of October, 1823 ; and 
early on the 2nd day of December following, when 
examining Moreton Bay, we had the satisfaction to 
find the tide sweeping us up a considerable inlet be- 
tween the first mangrove island and the main-land. 
The muddiness and taste of the water, together with 
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the abundance of fresh-water molluscae^ assured us we 
were entering a krge river ; and a few hours ended our 
anxiety on that point, by the water becoming perfectly 
fresh ^ while no diminution had taken place in the size 
of the river after passing what I called Sea Reach. 

'* Our progress up the river was necessarily retarded 
by the necessity we were under of making a running 
survey during our passage. At sunset we had pro- 
ceeded about twenty miles by the river. The scenery 
was peculiarly beautiful ; the country along the banks 
alternately hilly and level, but not flooded ; the soil of 
the finest description of brushwood-land, on which grew 
timber of great magnitude and of various species, some 
of which were unknown to us. Among others, a mag- 
nificent species of pine was in great abundance. The 
timber on the hills was also good ; and to the south- 
east, a little distance from the river, were several 
brushes or forests of the cupressu$ australis, of a very 
large size. 

" Up to this point the river was navigable for vessels 
not drawing more than sixteen feet water. The tide 
rose about five feet, being the same as at the entrance. 
The next day the examination was resumed, and with 
increased satisfaction. We proceeded about thirty 
miles farther, no diminution having taken place either 
in thie breadth or depth of the river, excepting in one 
place for the extent of about thirty yards, where a 
ridge of detached rocks extended across, having not 
more than twelve feet on them at high water. From 
this point to Termination Hill, the river continued of 
nearly uniform size. The country on either side is of a 
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pearance and foromtion of the country, the slowness of 
the current, even at ebb tide^ and the depth of the water, 
induced me to conclude that the river would be found 
navigable for vessels of burden to a much greater dis- 
tance, probably not less than fifty miles. Th^re was 
no appearance of the river being ever flooded, no mark 
being found more than seven feet above the level of the 
water, which is little more than would be caused by 
flood-tide at high water forcing back any accumulation 
of water in rainy seasons. 

'^ A consideration of all the circumstances connected 
with the appearance of the river justified me in enter- 
taining a strong belief that the sources of this river 
will not be found in a mountainous country. Most 
probably it issues from some large collection of interior 
waters, the reservoir of those streams crossed by me 
during an expedition of discovery in 1818, and which 
had a northerly course.* Whatever may be its origin, 
it is by far the largest fresh-water river on the east 
coast of New South Wales, and promises to be of thp 
utmost importance to the colony ; as, besides afibrding 
a water communication with the southern country 



* This idea has not been verified by subsequent discoTery. There is 
no such collection of interior waters as Mr. Oxley supposed, at least in 
that part of the Australian continent to which he refers ; and the streams 
crossed by Mr. Ozley in 1818 have since been found by Captain Sturt, 
of the thirty>ninth regiment, to empty themselves into a large river 
which the latter officer discovered in the year 1829, and named the 
Darling ; in which, pursuing a southerly course, is supposed to be the 
same river which ultimately unites its waters with those of the Murray 
and the Morumbidgee, and disembogues at length into the lake Alexan- 
drina on the southern coast. 
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bounding upon LiFerpool Plains, it tpaters a vast extent 
of country, of which a great portion appears to me capable 
of supporting the culture of the richest productions of the 
tropics. I afterwards proceeded a few miles to the 
south-east from the river, through a gently broken 
country of good soil, declining in elevation towards the 
south ; the high peak before mentioned being the only 
remarkable eminence from north-east to souths 

" As the position of the entrance of the river was 
still to be fixed, and the channel to be examined, I lost 
no time in returning down the river with the ebb-tide, 
and stopped for the night at the base of the Green Hills ; 
the highest of which was ascended the next morning, 
and the view from it was found more extensive than I 
anticipated. 

^^ So much time was spent in the examination of the 
country above Sea Reach, that it was quite dark when 
we got to the entrance of the river ; which, out of re- 
spect to His Excellency the Governor, under whose 
orders the bay was examined, was now honoured with 
the name of Brisbane River. The whole of the next 
day was spent in sounding the entrance and traversing 
the country in the vicinity of Red Cliff Point, and we 
did not reach the vessel until late in the night of the 
fifth of December, amply gratified in the discovery of 
this important river, as we sanguinely anticipated the 
most beneficial consequences as likely to result to 
the colony by the formation of a settlement on its 
banks." 

A penal settlement was accordingly formed in the 
year 1824, on the banks of the Brisbane, in lat. 27 J° 
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souths and the river has since been traced to its 
sources in ranges of moderate elevation, but at no great 
distance, to the northward. It receives several con- 
siderable streams in its course, which, together with 
the main river, traverse a large extent of eligible country, 
capable in every respect of supporting a numerous 
population. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ACCOUNT OF THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
COLONY DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL SIR RALPH DARLING, K.C.B. 



O fortimatos nimium, soa si bona ndrint, 
Agricolas ! Virgil. 

The agriculturists of New South Wales would have enjoyed much 
higher prosperity, and escaped much disappointment and disaster, had 
they made a proper improvement of their opportunities. 



Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Darling was 
the seventh Governor of New South Wales. He as- 
sumed the government on the 19th of December^ 1825 ; 
the affairs of the colony having been administered for 
eighteen days previous to his arrival by Colonel Stewart, 
of His Majesty's Third Regiment, or Buffs, now a 
resident landholder in the colony and a Major-General 
in the army. 

The reputation of General Darling has suffered ex- 
tremely in the estimation of the public, from the ill- 
judged officiousness of his friends, as well as from the 
malice of his enemies : it is my intention to rescue it 
from the hands, and to do it justice in the face, 
of both : and as I cannot charge my recollection with 
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having received any personal favours from His Excel- 
lency^ and as his ungracious refusal to attend to certain 
suggestions which I had done myself the honour to 
submit to him^ with a view to promote the interests of 
education and religion in the colony, occasioned me the 
inconvenience and the hardship of a voyage to England, 
besides exposing me incidentally to much personal 
suffering; I can scarcely be suspected of partiality, 
if my estimate of his character and government should 
be somewhat less unfavourable than the one generally 
current. 

It was commonly imderstood in the colony that Gene- 
ral Darling had attained the rank he held in the army, 
father through his literary than his military prowess ; and 
the circumstance was often referred to by the colonial 
opposition newspapers, to his discredit. For my own 
part, I conceive it was j ust the circumstance that rendered 
him the fittest military man for the government of a 
colony. In such cases, I apprehend it is quite imma- 
terial whether an officer has merited distinction by his 
pen or by his sword; but it is a sad prospect for a 
colony, for its governor to be. able to wield only the 
latter of these weapons with dexterity and effect. 
Courage, whether active or passive, is by no means a 
rare virtue, either in savage or in civilized society ; but 
the higher qualities of mind, which arie essential for 
situations of extensive command, are exceedingly rare. 
The question of importance, therefore, is not how these 
qualities have been elicited, but whether they exist at 
all in the candidate for power. 

General Darling's was by no means a mind of the 
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first order, but his talents were perhaps superior to 
those of the generality of mankind. He had naturally 
a correct judgment, a strong sense of justice, and a 
keen discernment of propriety : neither was he desti- 
tute of those qualities of the heart, without which 
the higher powers of intellect are oftener a curse than 
a blessing to mankind. Indeed, I am fully persuaded, 
that on his arrival in New South Wales, General Dar- 
ling was sincerely desirous of discharging the duties of 
his station with credit to himself, with satisfaction to his 
superiors, and with general benefit to the colony. 

There are certain impressions, however, to which 
men of particular classes and professions ar^ peculiarly 
subject, (Bacon gives them the singular appellation of 
idols of the den,) which often serve to neutralize the 
proper qualities of the individual, and to exert a power* . 
ful influence on the whole course of his conduct. The 
military man, for instance, is always under auihoriiy ; 
he is consequently much less a free agent than the rest 
of mankind : he waits uniformly for the word of com- 
mand ; and instead of regulating his procedure ac- 
cording to his own sense of propriety, he looks up* 
wards for direction to some superior authority, who, like 
the Jupiter of the s^cients, shakes Olympus with his 
nod. It is impossibTe but that such a state of things 
should exert a powerful influence on minds originally 
formed of second-rate materials : hence it follows 
that in cases of emergency, and when thrown entirely 
on their own resources, military men, who, we should 
expect, would always evince the greatest decision of 
character, sometimes exhibit the least. 
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The military man, moreover, is also peculiarly un- 
fitted by his previous habitudes of mind for dealing 
with opposition, when he happens to be invested with 
civil authority. Opposition, in the various forms which 
it assumes in reference to such classes of men, is the 
natural element, so to speak, of the statesman, the 
lawyer, and the merchant. It is the atmosphere they 
breathe : it is the food that supplies nourishment 
to those intellectual powers that contribute the most 
materially tp their ultimate success. So far from con- 
sidering its occurrence as a thing unreasonable, they 
view it as a matter of course, and regard it only as 
affording a proper and perhaps desirable opportunity for 
the development of their own superior tact and ability. 
But the military man, when invested with civil author- 
ity, is apt to regard opposition to his measures on the 
part of private individuals in a very different light. 
Accustomed to yield implicit obedience to the superior 
authority to which he has himself been subject, he is 
apt to expect implicit submission from those whom he 
naturally looks upon as his own inferiors ; and the 
very idea of a demonstration of resistance to his author- 
ity is consequently apt to make him stiff'eii his sinews, 
stretch his nostrils wide, and place himself at once in the 
attitude of offensive warfare. In short, so far from 
inducing compliance or concession, opposition is apt to 
confirm the military man in the determined pursuit of 
those obnoxious measures which he has once adopted. 

The extreme unpopularity of General Darling's go- 
vernment arose, I apprehend, in great measure, from his 
being under the influence of these idols of the den — a 
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species of idolatry, under which minds of a higher order 
would doubtless not have bowed. Naturally desirous 
to stand well with his superior officer, and holding it a 
sort of disobedience of orders either to think or to act 
for himself, in any case in which it was possible to 
ascertain or to guess at his opinion, he unhappily 
distrusted his own judgment, which in most cases 
would have pointed out to him the proper course^ and 
allowed himself to be guided by the opinions of men 
who were unqualified to direct him. In a colony ia 
which the measures of Government are uniformly open 
to the most jealous, and frequently to the most illiberal 
criticism, it was not wonderful that circumstances 
should arise in General Darling's administration of 
public affairs, to form the plausible groundwork of a 
regular opposition on the part of an influential portion 
of the colonial press. This opposition would at best 
have been exceedingly feeble, and would speedily have 
been entirely annihilated, had he merely pursued a 
straight-forward course, without ever condescending to 
notice it ; or silently adopted a hint occasionally for the 
improvement of his plans. But his friends persuading 
him that his government was in danger-^the old hue 
and cry of incapacity — and that it was necessary to put 
down opposition with the strong hand of power, hostile 
and vindictive measures on the part of Government 
were eagerly resorted to: nay, whoever presumed to 
entertain a different opinion on so important a subject, 
and to hold intercourse with those who had been gra- 
tuitously branded as the enemies of the state, was 
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immediately marked as a disafiected person, and treated 
accordingly. 

In such circumstances^ it was soon found necessary to 
strengthen the government party, by attaching the indi- 
Ttduals who composed it as strongly as possible to His 
Excellency's person and government. Their loyalty 
was of course rewarded by lucrative employments, and 
by all the other indulgences that the Government could 
bestow; and the system of egregious partiality that was 
thus notoriously practised served only to originate and 
to embitter disaffection. In short, instead of acting 
with the magnanimity and decision which befitted his 
high station as the representative of royalty, General 
Darling followed the course of short-sighted policy 
which was recommended for his adoption by the selfish 
politicians in petto whom he admitted to his counsels ; 
for he was unhappily surrounded by men of hopeless 
mediocrity, whose incessant cry was that of the daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, " Give, give ; " and whose con- 
temptible cupidity was only equalled by their narrow- 
mindedness and vindictiveness. 

I have already hinted, that the persons into whose 
hands the Governor thus virtually surrendered himself 
were of the sect of exclusionists. They were exclu- 
sionists in politics, and would willingly have subjected, 
not only the whole class of emancipists, but moderate 
persons of all classes throughout the colony, to political 
disabilities. They were exclusionists in place and pro- 
perty, eagerly endeavouring, that whatever the Governor 
had to give in the shape of land or town allotments, or 
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appointments of emoluments, should be given exclusively 
to themselves or their dependents. They were exclu« 
sionists in religion, which a few of them professed 
by paying tithes of mint, and anise, and cummin, in the 
shape of paltry subscriptions to religious societies ; and 
their motto and device was, We are the people. Stand 
back, for we are holier than ye* 

It viill doubtless be considered greatly in favour of 
General Darling, that he devoted all his time and talents 
to the personal discharge of the duties of his office. If 
there was a single individual in the colony who allowed 
himself no unnecessary rest and no unnecessary recrear 
tion, it was the Governor. Every case, even of minor 
importance, that occurred, received his personal con- 
sideration ; every letter had to be submitted for his 
personal perusal. Mistakes and errors of judgment 
might occur under such a system ; but whensoever and 
wheresoever they occurred, they could not be imputed 
to the Governor's neglect. 

General Darling also deserved well of the colony for 
the regularity and the system he introduced into every 
department of. the public service. Previous to his 
arrival, the colonial state machine was frequently out 
of order; and it was often a matter of difficulty to 
ascertain which of its wheels should be touched, to set 
it a-going in a particular direction. In General Dar- 
ling's time it was remarkable for the regularity and 
precision of its movements. The duties of each de- 
partment were ascertained and fixed, so that one could 
not interfere with another. Forms of application and 
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lorinn of procedure were established, which greatly 
luoilitatod the transaction of public business, though, to 
tho oyo of ipiorance, or prejudice, or malice, they 
rathor tondtnl to retard and to perplex it. A dispo- 
sition of this kind, however, is apt to run to extremes, 
lionoral Darling was too much a man of forms and 
sYHtom ; and his successor, Sir Richard Bourke, has 
found, that by simplifying his arrangements, he can 
^et tlirough more business with fewer hands. 

In tlie apportionment of grants of waste land on the 
part of Ciovernment, General Darling has been accused 
of great partiality to certain parties, and of great injus- 
tice and oppression to others. It was certainly unfor- 
tunate for his popularity, that his person was beset by 
individuals, who were not restrained by any considera- 
tions of propriety from possessing themselves of what- 
ever their personal influence could procure ; and it is 
equally undeniable that a strange want of feeling was 
evinced on different occasions towards reputable per- 
sons who were desirous of settling in the country, and 
who were thus obliged to expend their time and their 
means in Sydney to no purpose whatever. In this re- 
spect, the government of General Darling was decidedly 
unfavourable to emigration, and was therefore in so far 
unfortunate for New South Wales. At the same time, 
I have reason to believe that the errors of his govern- 
ment, on both of these points, were greatly exaggerated 
by interested or disappointed individuals; and that 
what were trumpeted about as acts of oppression, some^ 
times arose from a system of management, which the 
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Governor had established for the pablic henafUj atwi 
with the details of which he could not properly lot^stfem. 
Great irregularities had certainly aruiea frrjiiti tlur 
operation of the system adopted in the grai»tak^ ^4 jige^ 
during the government of Sir TbooiaA Bnd>fica^ &>< 1 
have myself heard of the case of aa 'txdU^i<-'i^f <^%r^, 
having come to the colony from the li^ ^A i^ns^^, V^ 
the recovery of his health, was induced^ vc '.^>sitAtu^ <Jt 
the facility with which land could be fJ^fu-sur^ iis^tL, tc^ 
colonial government by persoos De«iy^e>^ n r^^M* 
South Wales, to apply for a grant ^A t*^. ^^^^ymaai^. '^,i)csi 
of land ; which he accordingly receb«fC, ^d«c Kfun^t^d^i^ft; 
sold to an old resident in the ^jjvitx^ . t^it^^j. <r«.' 
having seen it himself, for the t^oL m^ ixr*: ^w^^^^ 
pounds. He left the colony verr tiuNH^t; 4i«c rt^t^ 
his health restored, and his pur^f^ ukK-V<^^*v.'C«; 4»uic 
very agreeably replenished. 

To correct such abuses, Gexyt^^ ^^r...^ ..^:. .«u«^. <. 
Board of Inquiry, under the -i^^^igtfttU^.- v :^ : -u-iC 
Board, and established e^r^^ii. i4c;^j«A:'^^t i^- i^. 
granting of land, shortly after iut int**'^ — i^: ,'.-^-; 
Agreeably to these regulatkr^^ Aiuc .»r4fc-. t-,i-* ,«r; ^i^.. v. 
be granted in proportion to the y^Vi^yf.;^ '-^ ^.^*.^' v: v^ . 
applicant, and not to be grau;.>:t Vv .*'>;- ^^|;.-.<^. «.>. 
all unless there was reason tobet,i»3«^: i**^- -•- ''-■ <^-'' 
and willing and likely to impro^i^ x- *»^' ^/..w,-,- r. 
these regulations, which were ^.**^v*vX*-*- .^y, -•., . v. 
h^Ake general wellare fJt^i^ re/yu-^-;^ ««*; '^^..-^/r, ./-•. ^ 
^■ttujr general rul««gf j/^ui^-?, »***'*- -^-^- v^^. ,^r.. . /v- 
^^Biil^ cases: but I ^*i- '****'' ^" 
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forms of procedure were established, which greatly 
facilitated the transaction of public business^ though, to 
the eye of ignorance, or prejudice, or malice, they 
rather tended to retard and to perplex it. A dispo- 
sition of this kind, however, is apt to run to extremes. 
General Darling was too much a man of forms and 
system ; and his successor. Sir Richard Bourke, has 
found, that by simplifying his arrangements, he can 
get through more business with fewer hands. 

In the apportionment of grants of waste land on the 
part of Government, General Darling has been accused 
of great partiality to certain parties, and of great injus- 
tice and oppression to others. It was certainly unfor- 
tunate for his popularity, that his person was beset by 
individuals, who were not restrained by any considera- 
tions of propriety from possessing themselves of what- 
ever their personal influence could procure ; and it is 
equally undeniable that a strange want of feeling was 
evinced on different occasions towards reputable per- 
sons who were desirous of settling in the country, and 
who were thus obliged to expend their time and their 
means in Sydney to no purpose whatever. In this re- 
spect, the government of General Darling was decidedly 
unfavourable to emigration, and was therefore in so far 
unfortunate for New South Wales. At the same time, 
I have reason to believe that the errors of his govern- 
ment, on both of these points, were greatly exaggerated 
by interested or disappointed individuals ; and that 
what were trumpeted about as acts of oppression, some- 
times arose from a system of management, which the 
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Governor had established for the public benefit^ and 
with the details of which he could not properly interfere. 

Great irregularities had certainly arisen from the 
operation of the system adopted in the granting of land 
during the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane ; for I 
have myself heard of the case of an individual^ who, 
having come to the colony from the Isle of France for 
the recovery of his health, was induced, on hearing of 
the facility with which land could be obtained from the 
colonial government by persons newly arrived in New 
South Wales, to apply for a grant of two thousand acres 
of land ; which he accordingly received, and immediately 
sold to an old resident in the country, without ever 
having seen it himself, for the sum of five hundred 
pounds. He left the colony very shortly after, with 
his health restored, and his purse unexpectedly and 
very agreeably replenished. 

To correct such abuses, General Darling instituted a 
Board of Inquiry, under the designation of the Land 
Board, and established certain regulations for the 
granting of land, shortly after his arrival in the colony. 
Agreeably to these regulations, land was thenceforth to 
be granted in proportion to the property or means of the 
applicant, and not to be granted to such applicant at 
all unless there was reason to believe that he was able 
and willing and likely to improve it. The operation of 
these regulations, which were doubtless conducive to 
the general welfare of the colony, may perhaps, like all 
other general rules of policy, have been oppressive in par- 
ticular cases : but I am also able to refer to other 
cases, in which, on a plain and candid statement of the 
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circumstances of the applicant being laid before him. 
General Darling was induced to depart from the strict 
letter of his own regulations^ and in which his doing so 
evinced equal discrimination and humanity. 

An Englishman who had married a Scotchwoman in 
London, by whom he had an interesting family of \ety 
fine children, had arrived in the colony as an indented ". 
free servant of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
After about two years' service, his indenture was given 
up to him, and he was allowed^ in the technical phrase 
of the colony, "to go upon his own hands." During 
their period of service, and especially after they had 
acquired their entire freedom, the industry of the hus- 
band and the economy of the wife had enabled them to 
accumulate a considerable sum of money — as much in- 
deed, if I recollect aright, as two hundred pounds. . 
After they had resided for some time in the town of 
Sydney, where they had settled on leaving the service 
of the Company, I had the honour of a visit from my 
virtuous countrywoman, to apprise me that her husband 
and herself thought they could do better for their 
family on a farm than by continuing to live in Sydney, 
and that they were accordingly desirous of obtaining a 
grant of land. I offered to assist them in the attain- 
ment of their object, and with this view procured one 
of the printed forms, with which I went on the day fol- 
lowing to their little cottage. There the whole savings 
of the family were displayed for my inspection, in all 
the endless variety of coin with which the money- 
changers of Sydney become acquainted. After having 
duly ascertained the amount, I made a short statement 
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of the faiatory, circumstances, and property of tbe 
family, on a blank corner of the prioted form, which 
I attested forthwith, and forwarded to the Governor. 
In a very few days afterwards, and without the ap- 
plication beiog referred to the Land Board at all, 
the happy family received a letter, informing them that 
the Governor had been pleased to allow them 3'20 acres 
of land Id the first instance ; on their triking possession 
of which they were to have 320 more, i. e. a square 
raile altogether. 

I have reason to believe that, during General Darling's 
administration, mwe of this sort of work passed through 
my own hands and those of my fellow- labourer, the 
Rev. John M'Garvie, A.M., who was then Presbyterian 
Minister of the Church of Scotland at Portland Head, 
than fell to the lot of any two of the other clergy of the 
colony ; and I am happy to say, that in almost every 
instance we bad both abundant leasou to speak well of 
the judiciousness and humanity of General Darling. 

The value of land in the interior of a colony is in- 
creased in proportion as facility is afforded for direct 
and frequent communication with the capital. In this 
respect General Darling certainly merited commenda- 
tion ; rather, however, for the magnitude and extent of 
his undertakings than for their uniform judiciousness: 
for as this important branch of tlie public service was 
most preposterously made an »(iair of patronage, and as 
petty jealousies and antipathies unhappily interfered tn 
prevent the employment of that particular kind of 
talent which was required for the economical and 
efficient discharge of the duties it impbet, much public 
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money was expended with comparatively little benefH 
to the public. The road to Bathurst across the Blue 
Mountains was greatly improved, however, during 
General Darling's administration. A good road was^ 
also constructed, by the labour of convicts who had 
been found guilty of minor offences in the colony, to 
the very important settlement of Hunter's River — a 
distance of one hundred and thirty miles — ^not to 
mention various cross-roads in that settlement; while 
numerous gangs were employed in opening a per- 
manent line of communication with the extensive pas- 
toral country to the southward and westward, beyond 
the county of Argyle. 

It cannot be denied, however, that in carrying into 
effect the sentences of the law, which consigned a 
portion of the prison population of the colony to hard 
labour on the roads, or at penal settlements, there was 
much unnecessary severity practised under the authority 
of General DarUng. He had doubtless received orders 
from home to subject the convicts to a more rigorous 
discipline than the one to which they had previously 
been subjected : but in enforcing these orders, the 
convicts under colonial sentences were not unfrequently 
treated by his subordinate agents, who had always 
discernment enough to discover that severity was the 
order of the day, with a reckless indifference to their 
feelings as men, which their situation as criminals could 
never have warranted. 

There were four remarkable epochs in the govern- 
ment of General Darling, each of which might almost 
constitute an era in the history of the colony. The 
first of these was the era of agricultural excitement ; the 
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secoud the era of agricultural deprecMnon ; the tbitd was 
the era of drought ; and the fourth the era of libels* 

I. In the year 1825— so memorable for the rise and 
fall of numerous joint-stock companies in England — a ' 
company of that nature was established in connexion 
with the colony of New South Wales, by certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament and other gentlemen connected 
with the wool trade, in the city of London* It was 
incorporated by royal charter, under the designation of 
the Australian Agricultural Company ; its object being 
the cultivation of land in New South Wales^ the rearing 
of fine-woolled sheep^ cattle, and horses, and the ge- 
neral improvement of the colony. Its capital was a 
million sterling ; and, in consideration of its highly im- 
portant objects, His Majesty's Government agreed to 
give it a million of acres of land free of cost, in what- 
ever part of the territory the agents of the company 
might choose to select their grant. About the same 
period, extensive grants were also obtained by certain 
Members of Parliament and private gentlemen of pro- 
perty in England, whose agents arrived in the colony 
with their host of retainers, about the same time as 
those of the Agricultural Company, or shortly before 
the arrival of General Darling. 

The colony was at that period in a state of pro- 
gressive, but by no means rapid improvement: agri- 
cultural stock was obtainable by the free emigrant 
settler at a moderate rate, and agricultural produce bore 
a remunerating price. The first time I visited the 
settlement of Portland Head, in the year 1823, the old 
Presbyterian settler, whom I have already mentioned as 
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the volsntary catecbist of his district from the time of 
its first settlement in tbe year 1802, accompanied me on 
horseback to one of tbe neighbourii^ farms on the left 
bank of tbe Hawkesbury. Obserring me k)oking par* 
ticalarly at tbe old mare be rode» of which he was ever 
and anon kindly patting tbe neck and stroking tbe 
mane» he told me, with no small degree of complacency, 
that he bad had her for about eighteen years, and that 
she had originally cost him £130 sterling. She was 
rather a plain-looking animal ; but, in the earlier times 
of tbe colony, horses and all other kinds of agricnltural 
stock were exceedingly high-priced. Another respect* 
able free settler, of old standing, has told me that the 
first cow he purchased in tbe colony, shortly- after his 
arrival in Governor King's time, cost him fifty-five 
guineas. In the year 1823, however, cattle and horses 
had fallen in price very considerably ; for a good horse 
could then be purchased for £30 to £50 currency, or 
in dollars at five shillings each, a good cow for £6 to £7; 
and sheep in proportion. During the succeeding years 
of tbe government of Sir Tbomas Brisbane, tbe price of 
agricultural stock advanced considerably in consequence 
of tbe influx of free emigrants from Great Britain, and 
tbe numerous grants of land that were then taken 
possession of in tbe districts of Hunter's River, Ba- 
thurst, and Argyle : for as these grants had all to be 
stocked with sheep and cattle, the old settlers found a 
ready and improving market for their superabundant 
stock among tbe new arrivals. 

The Australian Agricultural Company commenced its 
operations in the colony early in the year 1826; but 
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these operations were too promiaent in their characteTi 
and too extensive, not to have a powerful and immediate 
influence on a conamuDityeo limited as thatof New South 
Wales : for as cattle and sheep and horses had ' to be 
purchased for the company, wherever they could be got, 
the price of these descriptioas of agricultural stock in* 
stantly rose rapidly throughout the colony ; insomuch 
that cattle of colonial breeds were actually sold to the 
company's agent for twelve guineas, and sheep for 
four or five guineas sterling a-head. The extea- 
fiive purchases of agricultural stock that were made 
about the sante period for the large tracts of land granted 
to private individuals, doubtless contributed also in no 
email degree to enhance its pri<:e in the colonial 
mai'ket. 

Those only who witnessed the infatuation of multi- 
tudes in England on the formation of the joint-stock 
companies of 1825, will be able to form any idea of the 
state of things that immediately ensued in New South 
WaleB: for no sooner had the existence of the Agri- 
cultural Company been duly announced, and its opera- 
tions commenced in right earnest, than the sfieep and 
cattle mania — a species of tnadness undescrlbed by 
Cullen, and formerly unknown even in the colony — 
instantly seized on all ranks and classes of its in- 
habitants. We are told by the historian Thucydides, 
that, during the prevalence of the plague in Athens, the 
wretched victims of that hopeless disease were impelled 
by their intolerable thirst (o the fountains and streams 
of water, around which they died in great numbers. 
The colonial mania I have just mentioned evinced itself 
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in like manner in impelling whomsoever it seized to the 
catUe-market ; and as my own residence in Sydney for 
about three years after my return to the colony, in the 
month of January , 1826, was in the immediate yicinity 
of that busy scene, I had frequent opportunities of 
observing the congregated patients, and abundant reason 
to wonder how the matter would end : for barristers 
and attorneys ; military officers of every rank, and civi- 
lians of every department; clergymen and medical 
men ; merchants, settlers, and dealers in general, were 
there seen promiscuously mingled together every Thon- 
day, and outbidding each other in the most determined 
manner, either in their own persons or by proxies of 
certified agricultural character, for the purchase of every 
scabbed sheep or scarecrow horse or bufialo-cow that 
was ofiered for sale in the colony. In short, it was 
universally allowed, that the calculations of the pro- 
jectors of the Agricultural Company could not poesibly 
be inaccurate. Their statements and reasonings were 
supported by arithmetical^ — which every person allowed 
were the best of all — arguments ; and it was made as 
clear as the day-light to the comprehension of stupidity 
itself, that the owner of a certain number of sheep or 
cattle in New South Wales, must, in a certain number 
of years, infallibly make an independent fortune. It 
was consequently determined on all hands and by all 
sorts of persons, that the Agricultural Company should 
not be the only reaper of this golden harvest. -The 
professional men and the Sydney merchants, who had 
become extensive sheep and cattle owners, generally 
employed hired overseers to manage their stock in the 
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interior; but there were iadividuals even amoog these 
classes who thought the matter too momeDtous to be 
entrusted to a deputy, and accordingly followed their 
purchase to the interior themselves. Nay, (and the 
reader will observe 1 do not speak at all metaphor- 
ically,) even the soldier unbuttoned his military belt to 
become a keeper of sheep ; and the priest, reversing the 
ancient nictamorphosts in the case of the prophet Amos, 
forsook his altar to become a fierdman of cuttle. 

In all cases in which the purchaser had money to pay 
for his sheep and cattle, money was paid ; but where 
money was not forthcoming, as was generally the case> 
credit was allowed if the iudividual was supposed to he 
a person of substance, and security was often tendered 
and accepted on the purchaser's land. One gentleman, 
who had a large herd of inferior cattle, got them disposed 
of in this way to respectable free settlers, at the rate of 
ten guineas a-head, with security on the purchasers' 
land for two years, and ten per cent interest besides on 
the whole amount of the purchase till its ultimate pay- 
loent. 

The reader may perhaps imagine that I must have 
been a dealer in sheep and cattle myself, to have ac- 
quired all this unclerical knowledge : I have never, 
however, had the honour to be the owner of a single 
head of either in the colony. But it was impossible to 
live in New South Wales at the time I allude to, with- 
out acquiring much more knowledge of this kind than 
was at all desirable. " Their talk," as Dr. Johnson 
remarks of some of his friends in the country, " was all 
of ruuts," or heifers. If au advice was given in com- 
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pany, it was by all means to get into a good stock, for 
there was nothing like it. If a difference of opinion 
arose, it was either whether Sanson or Merino, fine or 
eoarse«woolled sheep were the most profitable ; or 
whether it was ad?antag€lous to attend exclnsively to 
the wool, or to combine with all doe attention to that 
matter of universally acknowledged interest ^a proper 
regard to the carcase. Again and again I have bad 
specimens of wool submitted to my own inspection by 
Saxon or Merino enthusiasts, who were in the habit of 
carrying them about with them in their pockets; and 
if the excuse of imperfect vision and entire inacqnaint* 
ance with the subject was insujficient to relieve me from 
the very invidious task of deciding in a matter so much 
above my capacity, I was generally unfortunate' in 
selecting a different specimen from the one which' had 
been previously determined to be the finest. In short, 
the whole colonial conlmunity seemed for a considerable 
period to have only one idea; and this exclusive and 
universally predominant idea was, that of rapidly ac- 
quiring an independent fortune by the rearing of sheep 
and cattle. 

It was not at all to be wondered at, that persons who 
were so speedily to be enriched beyond their highest 
previous expectations, should begin to speculate pre* 
maturely on their good fortune. If a matrimonial alli- 
ance with the Sultan's daughter was not projected, as 
in the case of the crystal-seller of Bagdad, it was at all 
events fitting that articles of dtess, and furniture, and 
equipage, suitable for a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished, and so reasonably to be expected, should not 
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only be bespoken/but adtuaily prbcored. Such articled 
were accordingly ordered, and bills were given for their 
due^payment; and so fkvourable was the prospect of 
demand for the future, that the coloflial mierchants or 
importers were induced to order lai^ quantities of 
British and other foreign goods, till their warehotrses 
were completely filled, atid till almost every article 'of 
British manufacture could be obtained in Sydnisy at a 
much cheaper rate than in London. 

What might havid been the ultimate issue of the sheep 
and cattle mania, h^d the seasons continued as favoul^ 
able after the harvests of 1 825 and 1826, as tb^y had 
been for a long timis previous, I do not know. It t^s 
evident indeed to every person of understanding, that 
as cattle, and sheep, and horses, must increase in a 
geometrical ratio, in' a country so admirably adapted 
for the rearing of agricultural stock as New South 
Wales, while the population of the colony could in- 
crease only in an arithmetical ratio ;< — a time must arrive, 
sooner or later, when their numbers would so far exceed 
those of man, that the price of them must fall prodi- 
giously. But although this was admitted on all hands, 
every purchaser persuaded himself that his own fortune 
at least would be made long before the price of agri- 
cultural stock could experience any considerable de- 
pression. 

It pleased Divine Providence, however, to visit the 
colony in the midst of these speculations with a most 
afflictive and unprecedented drought of nearly three 
years' continuance ; the effect of which, combined with 
the natural result of the sheep and cattle mania, was 
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completely to open the eyes of the colonists' to their 
own folly and madness, to blast the golden hopes of 
multitudes, and to bring many respectable families to 
poverty and ruin. Jn short, the body politic of the 
colony had passed through a crisis of violent and un- 
natural excitement, which, according to the well-known 
maxim of Hippocrates, the father of medicine, must 
necessarily be followed by a corresponding crisis of 
unnatural depression. 

II. During the years of drought, the sheep and cattle, 
which had been purchased so extensively in the years 
1826 and 1827, increased in number very rapidly; for 
the native grass of New South Wales is so nutritious, 
that cattle especially, that are able to obtain abundance 
of good water, continue to thrive even in the driest 
seasons. A few cattle, it is true, were lost in several 
parts of the colony in attempting to find water where 
it was scarce ; but the number was very inconsiderable. 
Indeed, some idea of the capabilities of the colony, in 
regard to the rearing of cattle, may be formed from the 
unparalleled fact, that within six months after the ter- 
mination of a drought of nearly three years' continu- 
ance, butcher-meat of the very best quality could be 
purchased in Sydney, in quantities of not less than the 
half or the fourth of a carcase, at three farthings a 
pound — a price which was scarcely exceeded during the 
three following years. 

During the prevalence of the drought, however, 
many of the settlers or landholders throughout the ter- 
ritory were brought into considerable difficulties from 
having to purchase grain at a high price for their 
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families and senmatB; tar Amm^ oae of Ae 
drought grain was isportied horn Tan Uiemm 
and elsewh^^ for the intefml eoasoHiptiai <if Ae 
lony, to the amomit of not leas lina £SO/Mk tm 
the mean time, the nnmefoos biDs gniniwi fiir iIk d^eep 
and cattle purchased in the yean 1926 aad 1827 hegan 
to fall due, while the high interest (finoat te» to tbtm 
per cent) on mortgages given lor the saae 
rapidly accumolated; tall at length cfeditoffs 
imperative in thor demands for pajoMot, beasg thcf 
selves generally pressed by other eieditots either in the 
colony or in England; and dtkfton, who had i>othin|; bmt 
their stock and their land to look to, fomid IhfSMflpfi 
suddenly and unexpectedly ruined* Month after flMOtfa 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were seized and s<dd 
for the payment of the debts incurred by their ofigittal 
purchase ; and this process was so frequently repeated^ 
and the price of sheep and cattle eonseqaeotly Cdl so 
rapidly ; that when the original §tock, with iU whole 
increase during three successive years^ £uled to re$lke 
any thing like the amount of its original priee^ whieb 
very soon proved to be the case in many instances^ tbs; 
settler's &rm was seized and sold also, and hims^f per- 
haps ultimately lodged in jaiK The reader will easily 
conceive, that the distress and ruin which were thus 
experienced in all directions througbout the territory, 
would just be a little less extensive than the mania 
which had originally caused them* In short, those 
who had commenced with capital, found they bad lost 
it in great measure ; those who had salaries from Go* 
vemment^ found that these salaries must in future be 
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appropriated for the payment of the debts which their 
<>wn cttpidity and infatufation had led them to contract ; 
and those who bad neither had capital nor salaries at 
the first, had their property brought to the hammer, 
and themselves to poverty or to prison. 

In the course of an excursion to the settlement of 
Hunter's Rivier, for the performance of clerical duty in 
the mohth of March, 1830, I went a few miles out of 
my way to see an interesting and sequestered part of 
the country I had not previously visited, and to call on 
a respectable settler with whom I had previously formed 
some acquaintance. On my way to the settler's farm, 
my horse happening to prick up bis ears at something 
he seemed to observe near the pathway, I looked in 
the direction to which the animal's attention was at- 
tracted, and observed two eagles in the act of killing a 
young katigaroo of one of the larger varieties, which it 
appeared they had just succeeded in hunting down. 
The eagles were scared at my approach, and accord- 
ingly, leaving their prey and perching themselves very 
leisurely on the low branches of trees almost over-head, 
looked down at me with as much apparent inquisitive* 
ness and dissatisfaction as if they would have said, 
" Pray, sir, how came you to deprive us of our game T** 
while the poor kangaroo, which had only been stunned 
or slightly wounded, instantly sprung up, and bounded 
off with prodigious leaps down the valley. The species 
of hunt which I had thus unconsciously interrupted is 
always managed by two eagles in concert, the one of 
which continues from time to time to fly at the kan- 
garoo's face till the poor animal becomes confused; 
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while the other is readyi whenever it stands still," to • 
pounce upon its head, and sink his talons into its brain. 

On my arrival at the settler's residence, I was gratified 
to find him at home, and to experience a very cordial 
welcome. His house was well enough for t^e bush, as 
the country is generally termed in the colony — half- 
shingled and half-covered with bark. The furniture 
was rude in the highest degree ; but the plain and 
substantial repaid, of which I was invited to partake 
before resuming my journey, was all the produce pf the 
farm, and was accompanied with a sort of seasoning 
which is not always to be had in the colony — I mean 
genuine Attic salt: for the settler, having received 
a liberal education in his youth, quoted in the course of 
my short visit a well-known Greek epigram, which the 
classical reader will doubtless recollect, and the subject 
of which was the circumstance of the statue of Victory 
in the Senate-House of Rome being accidentally de- 
spoiled of its wings. I was sorry to find in the course 
of my visit that the quotation was capable of a personal 
reference to the settler himself, as the following circum- 
stances, which he told me ere I took my leave of him, 
will probably enable the reader to discover. 

In the year 1826, his stock of sheep and cattle was 
very considerable for the colony, and quite su6Scient, if 
he had only been content with it, to have rendered him 
completely independent : but being seized, like many 
around him, with the colonial mania, he had purchased 
a number of heifers at £10 each on credit for two years, 
ten per cent interest being payable on the whole amount 
of his purchase till the final payment of the principal. 
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At the time he made the bargain, he was given to un- 
derstand, that if it were not convenient for him to pay 
the money on its becoming due, he should be allowed 
to retain it during his pleasure at the same rate of 
interest as before. The creditor, however, being pro- 
bably tempted by the prospect of obtaining a higher 
interest for his money, put his bills into the hands of a 
lawyer, and authorized him to demand payment. It 
was not convenient for the settler to pay the bills, but, 
having sheep and cattle in great numbers, he was 
obliged to sacrifice them to meet the demand of his 
creditor. In fact, his cattle, to the number of four 
hundred, were actually collected in his stock-yard at 
the time I reached his farm, and himself and one of 
his servants had been making preparations to drive two 
hundred of them over the mountains to Sydney-r-a 
distance of about two hundred miles, by the circuitous 
route they had to travel — on the following morning. 
*• They are M.'s breed," he observed ; ** they will at 
all events fetch two pounds a head, and that will set me 
up again." 

. I left Hunter's River next morning also to return to 
Sydney by a. shorter route ; and on my solitary journey 
of three days across the mountains I met with another 
incident, which the reader will doubtless excuse me for 
relating, as it illustrates the scenes and circumstances of 
travelling in Australia. I was trotting along the side of 
a hill, when a black snake of upwards of four feet in 
length, which had been basking in the sun on the bare 
foot-path — for such was the only road at the time for a 
considerable distance among the mountains — sprang out 
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from among my horse's feet and tried to escape. As it 
is considered a matter of duty in the colony to kill an 
animal of this kind, when it can be done without dan- 
ger or inconvenience! I immediately dismounted, and, 
breaking off a twig from a bush, pursued and wounded 
the venomous reptile. I had struck it across the back 
a few inches from the head : it immediately turned 
itself round, and glared fiercely with its little dark eyes, 
while the portion of its body between the wound and 
the head instantly swelled to thrice its usual thickness. 
Finding itself, however, unable to spring at me, it tried 
again to escape, when I easily despatched it with a few 
additional strokes. It is usual in such cases to leav^ 
the animal extended, as a sort of trophy, across the 
footpath, to inform the next traveller that the country 
has been cleared of another nuisance, and to remind 
him perhaps of his own duty to do all that in him lies 
to clear it of every remaining nuisance ; that it may 
become a goodly and a pleasant land, in which there 
shall be nothing left to hurt or to destroy.* 

It was many weeks after my return to Sydney ere I 

* I was BO much gratified, a few days after the occarrence of the 
incident I have related, at accidentally observing the following beautiful 
and most accurate description of the appearances the snake exhibited 
when half-dead, that I shall take the liberty to subjoin it : — 

Qualis sspe vis deprensus in aggere serpens, 

JErea quern obliquum rota transiit ; aut gravis ictu 

Seminecem liquit saxo lacerumque viator ; 

Nequicquam Umgos fugiens dat corpore tortus. 

Parte feroXf ardensqtie oculis, et sibila colla 

Arduus attolUns ; "pars vulnere clavda retentat 

Nexantem nodes, seque in stia membra plicantem, 

ViRG. ^neid, v, 273. 
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beard any thing more of the Hunter^s River setUerJ 
There had been a flood on the Hawkesbary during his 
journey, which had greatly retarded his arrival in Syd- 
ney : cattle had been falling in price in the mean time 
every day ; and I was truly sorry to learn, that when hid 
large herd was ultimately brought to the hammer, and 
all the expenses of the sale discharged, they had realized 
only twelve shillings and sixpence each. The settler's 
farm was afterwards sold by the sheriff* 

I have no hesitation in stating it as my belief, that 
the colony of New South Wales was indebted, in great 
measure, for this calamitous state of its afiairs, to the 
establishmetft of the Australian Agricultural Company ; 
which, in thus incidentally occasioning the ruin of 
many respectable and hopeful families and individuals 
throughout the territory, was productive of a hundred- 
fold more harm to the colony, than any advantage it is 
ever likely to derive from the future operations of that 
company will counterbalance. The influx of free emi- 
grants during the government of General Darling was 
inconsiderable when compared with the numbers that 
arrived during the administration of Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane ; and there were sheep and cattle enough in the 
colony, at the close of Sir Thomas Brisbane's adminis- 
tration, to have enabled all these emigrants to have 
stocked their farms sufficiently at a very moderate 
price. Had this been done, therefore, and had the 
progress and prosperity of the colony not been violently 
interfered with from without, there were few settlers 
comparatively who would not have passed through the 
years of drought with but little inconvenience ; for that 
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calamity was greatly aggravated by a direct conse^ 
quence of the sheep and cattle manias which I shall 
mention more particularly in the sequel, and which 
would otherwise never have occurred — a general in*' 
attention to agriculture throughout the territory. Bui 
this salutary and natural order of things was unhappily 
interrupted : for, when the agent of th^ Australian 
Agricultural Company sucldenly appeared in the colony 
with a million sterling in his pockets to purchase, all the 
sheep, and cattle, and horses in the country, a notntnal 
and imaginary value was given for a short period to all 
property of that particular description, and the colonists 
were in consequence completely infatuated for a season. 
Extensive ruin^ however, was the natural result of the 
subsequent reaction. 

I shall perhaps be told, that as the money so unprofit- 
ably embarked in the purchase of sheep and cattle was 
all expended in the colony^ it was of little consequence, 
as far as the general welfare of the colony was con- 
cerned, into whose hands it eventually passed : but it 
does constitute a material difference to a country so 
peculiarly situated as New South Wales, whether the 
landed property it comprises shall be subdivided into 
estates of moderate extent, held and cultivated by resi- 
dent and respectable proprietors, or form vast wilder- 
nesses in the hands of grasping monopolists and usu- 
rious money-lenders. It does constitute a material 
difference to a country so peculiarly situated, whether 
the resources of a large proportion of its most respect- 
able inhabitants shall be expended in giving their 
offspring a liberal education » in improving their landsi 
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and in diffusing happiness in their respective vicinities, 
or be employed in fattening a daily increasing host of 
rapacious lawyers. 

The Company's extensive grant was selected by 
Mr. Dawson, their agent in the colony ; and the late 
Mr. Oxley, Surveyor-General of New South Wales. 
The locality fixed upon was the neighbourhood of Port 
Stephens to the northward of Hunter's River, where a 
large agricultural and grazing establishment was of 
course speedily formed ; a considerable numbjer c^ 
clerks, superintendents, and indented servants having 
been carried out for that purpose from England. But 
the Company naturally experienced the consequences of 
the rapid rise and the equally rapid fall of agricultural 
property, of which its own establishment was the pri- 
mary cause ; and the speculation of course did not 
succeed to the expectation of its projectors. Besides^ 
many of the sheep contracted disease and died, and 
charges of gross mismanagement were in consequence 
preferred by the resident Colonial Committee a^gainst; 
the agent, who was accused in particular of having 
made a hasty and improper selection of the Company's 
land, and of having placed the sheep on unwholesome 
pasture. The result was Mr. Dawson's dismissal, and 
a very general opinion that the Company's affairs had 
been ill-managed, and were by no means in a prosperous 
condition. Sir Edward Parry, the celebrated Polar 
navigator, was subsequently appointed by the Directors 
Resident Commissioner for the Company for the period 
of four years, with a salary of £2000 per annum, and an 
annuity of £300 on the expiration of his engagement. 
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The Company were authorized, moreover, through 
their powerful influence at Downing Street, (no such 
peimission being ever granted to private individuals,) 
to make a second selection, of 600,000 acres of their 
land in a different and more eligible situation ; which 
was accordingly made by Sir Edward on their behalf in 
the district of Liverpool Plains and on the banks of 
Peel's river — open pastoral tracts of country, of great 
beauty and extent, intervening between the sources of 
the Hunter and the River Hastings to the northward of 
Port Jackson. 

Agricultural settlements have been formed on the 
Company's estate at Carrington and Stroud, near Port 
Stephens, and sheep-stations at Peel's River and Liver- 
pool Plains ; all of which, I have uniformly been given 
to understand were judiciously managed, during the 
whole period of his engagement, by Sir Edward Parry. 
Complaints, I am sorry to state, were repeatedly made 
against that distinguished officer, both in the colony and 
in England, for harsh and arbitrary procedure, in dis- 
missing, on apparently frivolous grounds, two gentlemen 
of the Company's establishment, both of whom had 
been appointed in England with considerable salaries-^ 
the one as an accountant, and the other as an agri* 
culturist — and both of whom had large families. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the facts in these c ases 
to offer any opinion of my own on the subject : but that 
a disposition to arbitrary procedure does exist on the part 
of the celebrated Polar navigator, I confess I suspect ; 
for I have seen certain of his general orders to the in- 
ferior officers of the Company's establishment, which 
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had more the resemblance of a Russian manifesto for 
the Duchy of Warsaw, than the orders of a Buperin>- 
tendent of a joint-stock company's farm. 

Since the return of Sir Edward Parry to England in 
the year 1834, the Company's estate has been under 
the management of Lieutenant-Colonel Dumaresq — a 
brother-in-law of Sir Ralph Darling — ^as resident com* 
missioner» at a salary of £700 per annum. The Com* 
pany have now about forty thousand fine-wooled sheep* 
with cattle and horses in proportion ; and the specula^ 
tion, to use the mercantile phrase, is now beginning to 
answer. It will be a splendid afiair for the proprietors 
in a few years hence. 

Any person, however, at all interested in the moral 
welfare and the general advancement of the colony of 
New South Wales, will scarcely fail to regard the 
establishment and continued existence of this mammoth 
Company with sincere regret, and will naturally £eel 
grateful to the present Whig administration for having 
put it completely out of the power of any future ministry 
to effect such Tory jobs in the Australian Colonies hm^ 
after, by entirely discontinuing the practice of granting^ 
waste land in these colonies, and by ordering that all 
such land shall in future be sold by public auction, and 
the proceeds devoted to the encouragement and promo- 
tion of emigration. A considerable portion of the Com«L 
pany's land at Liverpool Plains and Peel's River would/ 
if sold on these terms, in the present comparatively- 
advanced and prosperous state of the colony, fetch ten 
shillings per acre ; but supposing that the whole grant 
were now to be sold by the Government at the minimum 
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price, it would at all events realize £250,000, which, at 
the rate of £30 for each family — the bounty on emi- 
gration, allowed from the land revenue by the govern- 
ment of New South Wales — would be sufficient to im- 
port into the colony eight thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three virtuous and industrious families from Great 
Britain and Ireland. And what service, I ask, has the 
Australian Agricultural Company— the result and oS- 
spring of an egregious Tory job — ever yet rendered, or 
is likely to render, the colony of New South Wales, in 
comparison with the results which would thus have 
ensued from the earlier prevalence and adoption of the 
principles of Whig policy ? 

On receiving their charter, the Company expreteed 
their intention of introducing into the colony numerous 
free emigrants of superior qualifications, not only from 
the mother country, but from the continent of Europe. 
But what is the fact? Why, as a mere Presbyterian 
minister, humbly endeavouring to promote the intel- 
lectual, the moral, and the spiritual welfare of my 
adopted country, I have myself been the means of 
introducing and settling in the colonial territory, a 
larger number of individuals — men, women, and chil- 
dren — ^than the London Company have done during the 
last ten years, with all their parliamentary influence^ 
with all their capital, atid with all their land ! And 
notwithstanding their professed intentions to promote 
the moral and religious interests, not merely of the 
European inhabitants of their estate, but of the wretched 
Aborigines of the territory, they had actually been 
about eight years in possession of that estate,-^during ^ 
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the whole of which period they had many free, and 
many more convict servants in their employment — and 
had expended nearly a quarter of a million sterling in 
their agricultural and grazing operations, before ever a 
Sabbath bell was heard on their land, or any rational 
effort made to provide their estabhshment with the 
regular dispensation of the ordinances of religion. Sir 
Edward Parry engaged a missionary of the Independent 
connexion, whom he found accidentally in the colony, 
to perform divine service at the Company's settlements 
during the latter part of the stipulated period of his 
own engagement in New South Wales ; but it was not 
till the year 1836, that is, ten years after the Company 
had taken possession of their grant, that the Rev. 
Macquarie Cowper, a native of New South Wales, who 
had been educated and ordained as an episcopal 
clergyman in England, arrived in the colony to under- 
take the spiritual charge of their extensive establish- 
ment. If in such circumstances the Company's indented 
servants proved, as they actually did, in not a few in- 
stances, unfaithful and unworthy characters, who, I 
ask, is to blame ? 

It was doubtless wrong, in the first instance, for the 
Australian Agricultural Company to enter into the field 
of competition with the private agriculturists and graziers 
of New South Wales; for the proper and legitimate 
object of any chartered company either is, or ought 
to be, doing something of importance to the com- 
munity, which cannot be done either so fully or so well 
by individuals. If, for instance, the Austrahan Agricul- 
tural Company had been merely a Land Company^ like 
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those of British America, and if in that capacity they 
had been bound by the Government^ as they ought un- 
questionably to have been, to introduce into the colony 
a certain number of useful emigrants, of the classes of 
mechanics and agriculturists, proportioned to the esti- 
mated value of their grant ; — they would have rendered 
an essential service to the country by doing that which 
individuals could not accomplish, while, in all likeli- 
hood, they would have greatly benefited themselves. 
It is not too late, however, for the Directors to combine 
this really praiseworthy object with their present agri- 
cultural and grazing speculations ; and as my only 
object in these remarks is the good of the colony, I 
trust they will, ere long, be induced to do so, on the 
ground of private interest as well as on that of public 
obligation : for, as it cannot be supposed, that such ex- 
tensive concerns as the Company's flocks and herds are 
likely to become in a few years hence, can possibly be 
managed profitably by a joint stock corporation, it will 
be good policy on the part of the Company, while it would 
doubtless be conferring a real service on the colony, 
to carry out a number of virtuous and industrious free 
emigrants both from the mother country and from the 
south of Europe, to be settled on a suitable portion of 
their estate, on condition of their subsequently paying, 
by instalments, both for their passage-out and for their 
allotments of land. 

III. The third remarkable era in the government of 
General Darling was the era of drought. For three 
successive years during the government of Sir Ralph 
Darling the usual supply of rain was in great measure 
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withheld from the co\(my, ioBomuch that, in the em- 
phatic language of Scripture, the heavens became om 
brass, and the earth as iron* An entire failure of the 
crop in some districts, and a partial failure in others^ 
were the necessary consequences of so direful a cala* 
mity ; while the pasture-grounds presented in general 
the aspect of a beaten highway, and the cattle were 
reduced to extremities from the scarcity of water.^ So 
remarkable a feature in the meteorology of a country, 
of the physical constitution of which so little is accu- 
rately known, might well induce suspicion in regard to 
the eligibility of that country as a place for the resi* 
dence of intending emigrants, if left wholly unexplained* 
I deem it expedient, therefore, to make a few remarks 
on the subject ; chiefly to satisfy the reader, that the 
calamity with which the colony was thus so extensively 
afflicted during the government of General Darling, 
may reasonably be supposed of very unfreqnent occur- 
rence; and that although it doubtless arose from the 
visitation of God, it was greatly aggravated by the 
folly and infatuation of man. 

My brother, Mr. Andrew Lang, has a farm or estate 
of two thousand four hundred acres on the Yimmang 
or Patterson's River, a few miles from its junction with 
the Hunter, in the principal agricultural district of the 
colony : it is partly intersected by a picturesque lagoon 
of a mile and a quarter in length, which, on the district 
being first settled, was eighteen feet deep' at the one 
end of it, though considerably shallower at the other. 
The first time I visited Hunter's River, in the year 1827, 
the bed of this lagoon was full of water, and I had one 
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day the curiosity to borrow the little bark-canoe of a 
black native whom I found fishing in puris naturalibut 
on its bank^ to ascertain the comparative conveniences 
of aboriginal navigation.* For nearly two years^ how- 
ever^ during the prevalence of the drought, it was com- 
pletely dry, and part of ' its rich alluvial bed was 
planted with tobacco, which grew most luxuriantly; 
and with maize or Indian corn, tl^e produce of which 
was at the rate of eighty bushels an acre. It occurred 
to me at the time, that this circumstance might afford a 
cue to ascertain the period at which the last drought of 
equal severity had occurred in the country, and I there- 
fore suggested to my brother to make inquiries on the 
subject of the older and more intelligent aborigines of the 
district. He did so accordingly ; and they uniformly 
stated in reply, that they had never seen the lagoon dry 
before, but that their fathers had told them that they 
had seen it dry once. A drought, therefore, of equal 
severity with the one experienced in the colony during 
the government of General Darling, does .not occur, 
we may reasonably suppose, ofbener than once in fifty 
years^ 

The afflictive character of the drought, however, 
was greatly increased by the imprudence of the settlers 
themselves ; many of whom, conceiving that agriciilture 
was beneath the notice of those who were so speedily 
to make their fortunes by the rearing of sheep and 
cattle, chose rather to run the risk of buying wheat for 

* The first or rudest ship does not appear to have been a tree hollowed 
out, agreeably to the ancient Roman adage, Frima navis fuit cavcOa arbos : 
mall probability it was a barh^cawie, 

VOJL. I. M 
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their families and convict-servants, than incur the 
trouUe and expense of growing it. The result was, 
that there were far more buyers of wheat in the country 
than there ought to have been ; and that many had to 
purchase grain imported from Van Dieman's Land, who 
might have grown it, partially at least, themselves. 

Calamitous though it was, however, the drought was 
only partial, whole districts having either entirely, or in 
great measure escaped its influence; It was much 
less felt, for instance, in the county of Argyle; to the 
southward and westward, than in the lowlands or 
earlier settled districts of the colony. In the lower 
parts of the settlement of Hunter's River, or on what 
the Americans would call the sea-board, it was by 
no means so severe as at a greater distance from the 
coast : and in lUawarra, an extensive and highly fertile 
district about fifty miles to the southward of Port 
Jackson, the few settlers who had cultivated grain 
in any quantity never lost a crop. Such also,. I have 
ascertained, was the case at the settlements of. Port 
Macquarie and Moreton Bay, to the northward ; the 
former of which, containing a large extent of alluvial 
land oil the banks of the river Hastings, has for six or 
seven years past been discontinued as a place of punish- 
ment, and occupied by free settlers : and I mliy add, 
moreover, that at Patrick's Plains, an extensive tract of 
uncommonly fertile land on Hunter's River, naturally 
destitute of timber, where the crop was nearly all 
destroyed in the year 1828, a good crop was reaped in 
the first year of th^ drought. In short, common in- 
dustry and common precaution will always secure the 
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c5lony, even in a series of seasons as unfavourable as 
those of the long drought during the administration of 
General Darling* from the calamities prising from a 
scarcity of grain; Tor, .although the crpp should en- 
tirely fail in one district, it is likely to prove abundant 
in others. .... 

In the year 1828, the second year of the drought, the 
failure of the crop in the upper parts of Hunter's 
River, and in certain other districts of the territory, was 
not attributable to the drought at all, but to blighting 
north-westerly winds. In the course of that seasoti', 
when the settlers had a second time begun to despair of 
their crops, there was a copious and seasonable fall 
of rain, the almost instantaneous effect of which on 
the vegetation of the country was truly astonishing^ 
The wheat crop immediately revived, and hopes were 
universally entertained of an abundant harvest. Just» 
however^ as the wheat had got into ear, a northrwesterly 
wind, blowing as if fix)m the mouth of a furnace; 
swept a<»x>ss the country, and in one hour destroyed 
many hundred acres of highly promising wheat. As I 
had. occasion to visit the district of Hunter's River 
in the discharge of clerical duty, immediately after this 
calamitous visitation, I made a few cursory observations 
on the subject, which on my return to Sydney I embo- 
died in a paper, of which the following is an extract : — 

'* The disease called the blight undoubtedly arises 
from the north-westerly winds, which occasionally blow 
from the arid regions of the interior of this continental 
island, and exert a most destructive influence on vege- 
tation of every description wherever they extend. 
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These winds prevail to a greater or less degree every 
season ; but it is only in particular seasons^ like the 
present^ when, from causes unknown to us, they 
acquire a higher temperature, and blow for longer 
periods and with greater violence than in ordinary 
seasons, that they prove fatal to vegetation, and blast 
the hopes of the husbandman : and this result will 
doubtless be accelerated, if, as unfortunately happened 
this season, the vegetation is of that peculiar character 
which it uniformly acquires in a warm climate, when 
heavy rain succeeds a long continuance of drought. 



" Let the settler therefore, when about to clear land 
for cultivation,. endeavour to select land having a south- 
easterly aspect ; or, if that is impracticable, let him 
leave a pretty broad belt of trees at the north-western 
extremity of his cultivated land. If both of these 
objects can be attained, so much the better. Even a 
common rail-fence running in a transverse direction to 
that of the blighting winds, will break their force to 
such a degree, as to leave a narrow stripe of healthy 
wheat on the leeward side of it, while the rest of the 
field is entirely blighted. This is particularly observable 
on Patrick's Plains : nay, it is remarkable also, that, in 
such exposed situations, the growth in the furrows and 
along the edges of the furrows is the only part of the 
crop that is worth reaping, the greater elevation of the 
rest protecting it from the direct influence of the winda. 
For a similar reason, the Cape or bearded wheat ia 
found to be less subject to blight than any otheti 
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variety of that grain, the line of spears which surround 
the ear breaking the force of the wind, and preventing 
it from reaching the grain in an unbroken stream. It 
was on this principle that Sir Humphrey Davy con- 
structed his famous safety-lamp, which consists merely 
of a net- work of wire enveloping a common lamp ; for 
although the meshes are pretty large, the intervention 
of the wire prevents the inflammable air from reaching 
the flame in an unbroken stream, and thereby prevents 
explosion. For the very opposite reason, the creeping 
wheat, which is remarkably thin-skinned, and is prized 
on account of its greater weight and superior quality, is 
more subject to blight than other varieties of that 

grain. * - 

« « « « # 

" Although the north-westerly winds have prevailed 
for a considerable time past along the whole extent of 
Hunter's River, as well as along the first and second 
branches of that river, it is obvious, from the present 
state both of the pasturage and of the crops in the lower 
part of its course, that their destructive influence has 
not been felt, or has been felt only in a very small 
degree, in that vicinity. It appears therefore, that 
in that part of the district the blighting influence of the 
N. W. winds is almost entirely counteracted by the 
proximity of the ocean, and the consequent diminution 
of temperature which that proximity must occasion. 
This result, however, is not produced by the mere 
mechanical effect of the sea-breeze, which generally 
alternates with the land wind along this coast during 
the summer months ; for when the north-west wind 
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blows with sufficient violence to occasion blight in t le 
interior, there is no sea-breeze bn the <5bast : but the 
ocean not only cools the atmosphere above it6elf^ but 
refrigerates the air^ counteracts the noxibus influence of 
the land wind, and promotes vegetation to the distance 
of about twenty-five miles on the cbast. If it should be 
asked however, why the districts df Bathurst and Argyle 
are less subject to blight than the upper parts of Huur 
ter's River, — it inay be stated in ireply, that the Argyle 
country is two degrees farther to the southward, and 
consists in great measure of elevated table-land, situated 
within a moderate distance of the coast. The plain t^f 
Bathurst, on the other hand, is two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, while the upper part of the district 
of Hunter's River is almost on a level with the ocean. 
Now, it is perfectly obvious, that at so grelett an eleva- 
tion the atmosphere must be much less dense than on 
lower levels, and consequently much less pernicious 
to vegetation when heated to a high degree. 

** From these premises we may infer that cultivation 
in this colony ougbt to be confined in a great measure 
to what the Americans call the sea-board, or to elevated 
table-land in the interior : and we have reasoh to con- 
gratulate ourselves that there is a sufficiency of ex- 
cellent arable land on the lower parts of Hunter's River 
and the other rivers to the northward, to afford the requi- 
site supply of grain to a very large population, without 
taking into account the banks of the Hawkesbury and 
the highly fertile district of lUawarra, in which the 
wheat crop has never yet failed. Let the land, there- 
fore, in these localities be thrown into cultivation as ex- 
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teh^ively as possiblei tmd 'the prevalence of blight in 
the interior will be much less severely * felt l)y the 
colony at large, thah it is likely to be in other circumii> 
stances. 

" Sydney, 2Ut Nov., 1828." 

IV. The fourth remarkable era in the government, of 
General Dstrling was the era of libels. ■ 

About a year after Sir Ralph Darling arrived in the 
colony, a worthless soldier of the 67tb regiment, of the 
name of Thompson, wishing, it seems, to get quit of the 
service, and conceiving that the situation of a convict 
in New South Wales wad in some respects superior to 
his own, persuaded another soldier of the same regiment 
of the name of Sudds-^a peaceable, well-behaved tnan, 
bnt unfortunately not of sufficient firmnessto resist the 
insidious influence of his comrade's bad advice-^to join 
with him in the commission of a felony, for the express 
purpose of being dismissed the service. They accord* 
ingly went in company to the sbop^ of a dealer in 
Sydney, on pretence of intending to purchase some 
article, and contrived to stcial a piece of cloth, which 
they immediately' cut in two, each secreting a part of 
it about his person : but the theft was designedly so 
very awkwardly managed, that its perpetrators were 
instantly detected, and delivered overdo the civil power. 
They were accordingly tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to ti-an^portation to a penal settlement — ^Moreton Bay 
pr Norfolk Island— 'for seven years. 

In the course of the trial the object and design of the 
theft were ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt, 
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and the case accordingly assumed in the eye of (he Qo^ 
▼ernor a very different character from that of a common 
case of theft. The thieves were soldiers in His Majesty's 
service, and they had taken up the intolerable and 
highly dangerous idea, that the situation of a soldier 
was worse than that of a convict or transported felon : 
nay^ acting on this idea, they had not only deserted 
His Majesty's service, which they were paid, and main* 
tained, and sworn to uphold ; but had actually made 
common cause and identified themselves with those 
very disturbers of the public peace, from whose vicious 
propensities or actual violence they were bound to pro- 
tect his Majesty's subjects. In short, their example, 
in so far as it was likely to be contagious, was evidently 
highly dangerous to the peace and good government 
of the colony ; and the Governor therefore, who in 
common with all other governors of British colonies is 
authorized to provide for all such extreme cases as in- 
volve the very existence of the government to the best 
of bis own judgment, conceived this was just such a 
case. Whether he may not have attached too much 
importance to the case, or whether he may not have 
magnified the danger that was likely to accrue from it, 
if treated in the ordinary way, it is unnecessary to 
inquire. 

With a view, therefore, to obviate the evils appre- 
hended, the Governor, in his capacity of Lieutenant- 
General and Commander of the Forces, issued a general 
order, in virtue of which the two soldiers were taken 
out of the hands of the civil power, and brought, on a 
day appointed, to the barrack-square in Sydney^ where 
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their crime was publicly announced to all the other 
soldiers in garrison ; their sentence of transportation to 
a penal settlement for seven years was declared to be 
commuted into that of hard labour in irons on the roads 
of the colony for the same period, — doubtless that they 
might be occasionally seen by other soldiers in going 
to and from their places of detachment in the interior j 
and it was formally announced to them^ that at the ex- 
piration of their period of sentence they should return 
to the regiment and serve in the ranks as before. 
Immediately after they were publicly stripped of 
their uniform, and arrayed in the dress of convicts; 
iron collars of considerable weight, prepared expressly- 
for the purpose, with projecting iron spikes and chains- 
of the same metal attached to fetters for the legs,— ^' 
such it seems as are used in the Isle of France or the 
West Indies for the punishment or confinement of run- 
away negroes,* — were affixed to their necks ; and they' 

* The device of the iron-collars has hitherto heen uniformly repre- 
sented as a thing previously unheard of in New South Wales, and a^ 
evincing the peculiarly inhuman disposition of General Darling. What 
will he thought of the following senteiice of a hench of magistrates tit- 
the town of Sydney in the year 1807, from which it appears that iron 
collars had heen in use in the colony, as an aggravation of punishment, 
not less than twenty years previous to the case of Sudds and* Thompson ? 

"Thomas Prosser, Kohert Matthews, Patrick Mitchell, Tristram 
Moore, Patrick Galvin, Wm. Saunders, Francis Allen, convicts, are 
charged with ahibconding from the settlement ; and Wm. Blake, a free- 
man, charged with aiding and assisting the above-named prisoners at 
ahsconding as ahove stated. 

" The charges ahove stated heing read to the several prisoners, and to 
Wm. Blake, this freeman, they acknowledge themselves guilty of the 
respective crimes they are charged with. 

** The bench of Magistrates, finding them guilty of a breach of the 
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were drummed out of the regiment with the Rogae's 
March to the common jail. 

All this procedure, in so far as it was evidently an 
interference with the due course Of law, was, according 
to all the approved maxims of British jurisprudence, 
undoubtedly illegal and indefensible. Whether there 
was a case of urgent necessity to justify it on any 
ground, — whether the peace and good government of 
the colony Would have been endangered by adopting the 
ordinary course of procedure,~^that is the question; 
and it is one on which there was room for -a difference 
of opinion. For my own part, even although there had 
actually been such a case as I have shown Ae Governor 
supposed there was, * I should have been disposed to 
say, " Let the law have its due course." At the same 
time, as punishment is intended not merely for the cor- 
rection of the offender, but as a means of deterring 
others from imitating his pernicious example, it was 
the part of a good Governor to consider how he could 
render the punishment of the two culprits in the case in 

colonial regalatioas of the 18th of Noyember, 1800,.do sentence Matthews* 
as a principal, to receive one thousand lashes ; Moore, Gralvin, and 
Saunders, five hundred lashes ; Francis Allen, to hard labour, toUh an 
tron collar, at Newcastle ; Wm. Blake, free from servitude, two hundred 
lashes, and three years' hard labour ; Thomas Prosser, emancipated, two 
hundred lashes, and three years' hard labour ; and Patrick MitcheU, two 
hundred lashes, and three years' hard labowr, and to work in the jail 
gang until farther orders. 

(Signed) Richard Atkins^ 

John Harris, • 
Thomas Jamzssom." 

Proceedings of a Bench of Magistrates in Sydney, Vide •' Colonel 
son's Trial," p. 3S3. 
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fquestioneflfecCualyintheimost extensive manner, in pre- 
venting th^ recurrence )Of their crime : and if in doing 
1^0 he made the punishmept eztnemely degrading on the 
one hand, and unfeelingly .severe on the other, such a 
result could only have arisen from an error of judgment ; 
for it viras absolutely incredible tliat in such, a case 
personal feelitig could exist, or that the Governor could 
have had any other object in view than the public 
good. This was indeed so generally, acknowledged 
throughout the colony at the time when the circum* 
stance occurred, that if no extraordinary and unex- 
pected result had ensued, the anomalous character of 
the punishment would neither have been discovered nor 
complained of; for even the able Opposition paper of 
the day admitted that the offence of the soldiers was a 
serious and dangerous offence, and one that required 
extraordinary treatment. 

The man Sudds, however, was labouring at the time 
under some chronic. affection of the.liver> .which had 
been unfortunately overlooked, through inattention, I 
believe, on the part of the medical officer of the jail ; 
and which, if reported. tofi the. iG»o.vemor beforehand, 
would in all probability ^ have prevented the man's ex- 
posure to the scenes of the barrack-square. But the 
public disgrace to which he had been subjected in the 
presence of all his former comrades, and his exposure 
in a state of bodily lUness^itothe heat of a burning sun, 
the utter disappointment of the hopes which his wicked 
kssbciate had led him to entertain,, and the n^iserable 
prospect that lay before' him^ — ^all' these circumstances 
operating in oonjnnctiou^with has hepatic affection, and 
doubtless considerably aggrarated by the action of his 
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iron collar^ — ^immediately plunged the wretched man 
into a state of hopeless despondency^ in which he was 
at length removed from the jail to the general hospital, 
where he died in a few days. 

This was a most unfortunate and a most unlooked- 
for termination of the case of the two soldiers : still, 
however, as it was evident to all parties that there was 
no ground whatever for the imputation of improper mo- 
tives ; if a fair statement of the case, such as I have 
attempted to give, had been indirectly given on the 
part of the Government — admitting the error of judg- 
ment which evil-disposed persons were now beginning 
to discover, and lamenting the unfortunate and unfore* 
seen issue of the affair, — the matter would very soon 
have been forgotten, and disaffection itself would have 
been entirely disarmed. 

General Darling, however, was peculiarly unfortunate 
at the time in question in having a supporter, forsooth, 
in the person of the late Mr. Robert Howe, editor of the 
*' Sydney Gazette." This redoubtable champion of the 
colonial government, in a spirit of infatuation which I 
have never seen equalled, in the whole course of my 
life, listened with the utmost eagerness to the first 
murmurs of disapprobation ; and not only commenced a 
regular defence of the measures adopted by the colo- 
nial government in the case of the two. soldiers, and 
held them forth to the colony aa* highly proper and 
praiseworthy, but ever and anon launched forth whole 
paragraphs of the most . provoking and unprovoked 
personal vituperation at the heads of. all and sundry 
who presumed to think or speak or write otherwise. 

This was more.than human nature. unaided by Divine 
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grace could be expected to endure ; and accordingly 
Dr. Wardell^ a colonial barrister of eminent talent, 
who was then the editor of the "Australian" news- 
paper, and whose frail nature had evidently no such 
supernatural assistance, gradually discovered more and 
more illegality, and more and more enormity in the 
Qovernor's procedure, till he came at length to write of 
it in a style and manner to the last degree unjustifiable 
and unbecoming. The ^* Australian " newspaper subse- 
quently passed into other hands of far inferior ability ; 
in which, however, its lack of talent was abundantly 
compensated by the plenitude and the depth of its vitu- 
peration. Tlie *• Sydney Gazette" happened also to fall 
into the hands of other editors, who in this particular 
inherited the principles and followed the steps of theif 
predecessor: and the "Monitor," a third colonial 
newspaper, conducted on the radical principles and as 
much as possible in the vituperative style of Mr. Cob- 
bett, appeared in the mean time on the colonial carpet, 
and, summoning the whole prison population to con- 
template the contest, fiercely threw down the gauntlet of 
opposition. On this high and dignified arena, where 
" Greek met Greek," forsooth, the case of Sudds and 
Thompson continued, during the last four years of 
General Darling's administration, to afford an inex- 
haustible subject for the display of every thing but 
argument and ability, and the common proprieties of 
literary warfare : it constituted the dead weight of 
every paragraph and the burden of every 9on<? Th. 
Governor was defended, forsooth, and bepr^ed on 
the one hand wuh all the nauseating f„,3oVene,s of 
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literary prostitution ; * he was . attacked on' the other 
with absolute and incessant scurrility* If he had been 
an angel of lights and if his government had trans- 
formed the colony from a frightful solitude to a bloom- 
ing Eden, stronger language of commendation relative 
to his person and government could not possibly have 
been used, than that which ope. department of the 
colonial press most absurdly and most perseveringly 
employed in his praise : if he had been a murderer 
and a parricide — if his government had reduced the 
colony from a paradise to a pandemonium, he could 
not have been spoken of in more vile and opprobrioiis 
language, than other departments of that press used 
respecting him; nor could more strenuous and un* 
remitting efforts have been made to bring his person 
and his administration into utter contempt. 

From the preceding statement, it will doubtless ap* 
pear sufficiently obvious, that General DarUng was him- 
self greatly to blame in reference to this undignified 
contest. It was the ** Sydney Grazette " that originated 
and provoked the discussion ; and as that paper was 
virtually paid by the government during General Dar- 
ling's administration, being supported in great measure 
by government patronage, it was fully in the Govemor'8 
power to have commanded silence in that quarter, on a 
subject on which silence alone could have be^n ex* 
pressive of his praise. But as General Darling lacked 
magnanimity in the first instance to disclaim the attii* 

* '* He that has flattery ready for aU whom the vicissitudes of the 
world happen to exalt, must be scorned as a prostituted mind/^ — Jdhn" 
$tm*s Life of Waller. 
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bute of infallibility, by not allowing it to be even binted 
that he could possibly err ; so he afterwards lacked dis- 
cernment to perceive that unmerited commendation was 
only censurQ of the worst species in disguise : and in 
reference to the scenes of crimination and recrimination 
that ensued in the public press of the colony, it cannot 
be denied that if the Governor had good reason to 
complain, as he did so loudly in the sequel, that the 
Opposition papers had given him many ungentlemanly 
knocks, their editors could retort that he had himself 
dealt the first vulgar blow. 

One of the first acts of the present Governor, Major- 
General Sir Richard Bourke, was to disclaim every sort 
of connexion with the colonial press, by causing a Govern- 
ment Gazette, for government advertisements exclu- 
sively, to be published weekly, and by offering the 
whole of the government printing to the lowest bidder. 
\t was an act of the wisest policy, and one in which Sir 
Richard Bourke has doubtless consulted his own peace 
of mind, as well as the general welfare of the colony ; 
for nothing could possibly be more thoroughly sub- 
versive both of public tranquillity and of domestic 
enjoyment, than the system pursued, in reference to 
the colonial newspapers, during the government of his 
predecessor. 

The impolicy of General Darling's procedure, in re- 
gard to the newspapers of the colony, amounted almost, 
in some instances, to a want of common sense. Mr. 
Edward Smith Hall, the editor of the '' Monitor," had 
arrived in New South Wales as a free emigrant during 
the government of Major-General Macquarie; and. 
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besides having universally borne an unblemished pri-* 
vate character, he had deserved well of the colony in 
having reared a numerous and virtuous family : his 
property was by no means extensive, and, like that of 
most proprietors in the colony, it consisted chiefly of 
land and cattle. In the genial climate of New South 
Wales, the latter increase at a rate quite unparalleled 
in Europe ; and the proprietor of a moderate extent 
of land is therefore obliged, in the course of a few years 
after he has formed his settlement in the forest, to look 
beyond the boundaries of his own property for fresh 
pasture for his rapidly increasing herds. To meet 
cases of this description. General Darling had very 
properly allowed proprietors to rent extensive tracts of 
unlocated crown land, for periods of six or twelve* 
months, at the rate of two shillings and sixpence per- 
annum for every hundred acres; but on Mr. Hall's 
applying for a lease of this kind, it was peremptorily 
refused ; and, on asking the reason why, he was told 
that the circumstance of his being the editor of the 
^' Monitor " was a sufficient reason to disentitle him to 
any indulgence from the government. I have been told, 
(for I was not in the habit of reading the *' Monitor" at 
the lime,) that Mr. Hall had been rather moderate ia 
his opposition up to this period ; but whether he had 
been so or not, it was just the time for the Governor to 
have disarmed that Opposition of its virulence for the' 
future, by doing him an act of common justice, if not- 
of generosity. 

This act of egregious impolicy was followed up by 
another, which had much the appearance of vindictive^ 
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which it came. It fared, therefore, with the Opposition 
editors as it did with the shepherd-boy in the fable, who 
was perpetually bawling out "a wolf I a wolf! " — ^they 
lost the confidence of persons of moderate principles, 
and were consequently left with but slight sympathy to 
the difficulties of their situation : in short, the wolf 
came, but nobody turned out. 

At the same time, it must be confessed, that the 
feverish condition of the body politic of the colony, 
induced, during the latter part of General Darling's 
administration, through His Excellency's perpetual and 
unmanly squabbles with a contemptible press, hece»» 
sarily produced a state of general suspicion and distrust 
in the community at large ; insomuch that a man 
could neither converse openly nor dine with persons .on 
the list of the proscribed, without indulging the fear of 
its being reported to his disadvantage at Government 
House. Nay, a remarkably good-natured old gentle* 
man, whose political opinions, on any subject at all 
interesting to the fate of nations, no person of the least 
discernment would even have thought it of importance 
to ascertain, actually shot himself, because he found bis 
had incurred the Governor's displeasure through hit 
acceptance, on some occasion or other, of radical 
hospitality. 

It would be a great mistake to estimate newspaper- 
writers in general, but especially in the colonies, on 
any other principles than those that regulate the prac? 
tice of persons in other lines of business, the whole and 
the sole object of which is to make money. People do 
sot go to the colonies merely to preach up liberty and the 
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rights of men : they go, for the most part^ as it is most 
accurately certified in the custom-house books, to better 
their fortunes. If this paramount object can be gained 
through government patronage or a government appoint* 
ment. Things as they are is their motto, and servile adu- 
lation of the powers that be their profitable employment : 
if the government patronage, however, is otherwise en- 
gaged, and the government situations all bespoken, they 
strike for liberty and independence ; just as a prudent 
man opens a shop in the. grocery or tobacco line, when 
he finds that the ironmongery or haberdashery busi- 
ness, which he would have otherwise preferred, is 
already overdone. It was confidently reported and 
currently believed in the colony, that the ablest Oppo- 
sition editor we have ever had in the country, the late 
Dr..WardeU^ LL.D. did not become a patriot, i. e. 
a person opposed to the government, till he had been 
refused a lucrative government appointment. 

It is the pride and delight of a general dealer to keep a 
good uriicle ; but it is always to be remembered that 
the goodness of the article is estimated not so much 
according to its intrinsic value, as according to the 
ta^te of the customer. If the latter, for instance, should 
prefer colonial t^obacco or colonial gin, the dealer would 
forthwith cease to import Brazils tobacco or genuine 
Jamaica, notwithstanding its. acknowledged superi- 
ority. In like manner the article manufactured by the 
cblonial press is in every respect suited to the taste 
of the customer ; and in a colony in which two-thirds of 
the revenue arise from the sale of ardent spirits, it 
requires no conjurer to ascertain what that taste espe- 
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cially is. In shorty a taste for rum implies a isj^tt 
for ribaldry, for gross personal vituperation, and for 
an indiscriminate abuse of all the measures of govern- 
ment and of all its supporters ; and it cannot be denied 
that this vitiated taste was ministered to by the colonid 
press during the government of General Darling, with a 
zeal and perseverance abov« all praise. 

Indeed, it is undeniable, that the general taste fof 
rum has rendered the sellers of that article too nume- 
rous and too money-making a class in the Australiaii 
community, to be disregarded on the one hand by 
the gentlemen of the press, or not to influence the peri- 
odical literature of the colony on the other. The righta 
and privileges of these individuals have uniformly beeni 
defended by the colonial press with as much devoted- 
ness as if the race of publicans constituted a fourth 
estate in the realm; and their tastes in the way of 
reading have been consulted with the assiduous attend 
tion of a tender-hearted nurse to a sick child. If the 
government, for instance, propose to pass an act to 
prevent tippling at certain hours on Sunday, there id 
an immediate outcry against the intolerable infringe- 
ment of the rights of Englishmen, in not allowing aik 
honest man to enjoy his pipe and tankard, and his colonial 
newspaper, in a respectable public-house, of a Sunday, 
without being subjected to the inquisitorial visits of a 
petty constable. A considerable proportion of the daily 
frequenters of these places of resort, as well as of the 
lower classes in general throughout the colony, consists 
of Roman Catholics : for the special gratification, 
therefore, of that class of the community, Protestant 
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editors republish Mr. Cobbett's libels on the reforma* 
tion : and as a still larger proportion of the rum-drink- 
ing, as well as of the colonial population in general, are 
notoriously of no religion at all, the cause of the Deists, 
forsooth, is advocated with the utmost tenderness and 
the utmost liberality. In shorty there is a species of 
action and reaction in perpetual progress between the 
colonial press on the one hand^ and the rum-selling and 
the rum-drinking interests of the colony on the other^ 
which is doubtless quite accordant with the acknow- 
ledged laws of physics^ and the result of which is the 
farther debasement of both : for as every public-house 
has a tap, and as every tap must have a newspaper, 
the swallowers of the vile and villanous stuff that is 
sold in these haunts of dissipation must have something 
equally worthless in the shape of literature to swallow 
along with it. 

This licentiousness of the colonial press during the 
government of General Darling, or rather the state of 
feverish annoyance in which the Governor was per- 
petually kept by its pei-sonal attacks on himself, in- 
duced him to pass certain acts affecting the press of 
the colony, which were designated by the Opposition 
editors the gagging acts, and which only tended to render 
their personalities more provokingly offensive. In the 
mean time, Mr. William Wentworth, a native of the 
colony, and the favourite barrister of all the newspaper 
patriots of New South Wales, prepared and forwarded 
to England certain- charges against General Darling, 
which were known and described in the colony as an 
impeachment of the Governor ; and it was even given 
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out that Mr. Wentworih intended to dog His Excellency 
to England^ on his retirement from the government of 
the colony, to prosecute him before the High Court of 
Parliament on the Sudds and Thompson affair. This 
prodigious display of intended patriotism naturally af- 
forded an excellent handle to the colonial press ; and the 
mention of the impeachment in a variety of ways in the 
colonial newspapers led to a series of prosecutions for 
libel in the Supreme Court of the colony ; the result of 
which was, that all the three editors were repeatedly 
cast and fined, while those of the Opposition newspapers 
were besides subjected to a long imprisonm^t in the 
common jaiL As the famous impeachment, hOweveri 
was never heard of after the Governor left the colony, 
it was evident that the whole affair was a mere ms^ de 
guerre f or rather mere fanfaronnade, Mr. Wentworih did 
indeed exhibit his patriotism on the occasion of General 
Darling's departure from the colony, in a way that per- 
haps occasioned him less personal hardship than a 
voyage to England, but that nevertheless did him great 
credit in the estimation of a certain portion of the 
colonial public; for, like a true patriot who did not 
disdain the meanness of a vulgar triumph, he entar- 
tained a party of friends on the day of the Governor's 
embarkation, to celebrate the auspicious event, while 
all and sundry the canaille of Sydney were permitted to 
partake of his indiscriminate hospitality in front of his 
residence. The guests on that occasion, doubtless those 
of the latter description, evinced their extreme delicacy 
and propriety of feeling by grossly insulting -General 
Darling's family as they passed, on their return to 
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Sydney, alongside the vessel in which they were then 
lying in the harbour ready for sea. These particulars 
may perhaps appe^ir uninteresttng to the general reader; 
but they will at least show him c€ what materials the 
richest and rarest gems of Australian patriotism are 
composed. 

General Darling embarked for England on the 22nd 
of October, 1831, having adimnistered the affairs of the 
colony for nearly six years. 

After his return to England^ and in consequence of 
reiterated representations from individuals who. had 
either been opposed to his government^ or had fancied 
themselves deeply injured through his measures^ various 
attempts were made in the House of 'Commons to pro* 
cure the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to 
investigate the charges laid against him.. Mr. Maurice 
O'Connell succeeded at length in this object^ and pro- 
cured the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee 
in the year 1835 : but as the Committee were particu* 
larly instructed, on the motion of Lord John Russell, 
not to interfere with the case of Captain Robison, an 
officer who had undoubtedly been harshly used, if not 
absolutely ruined, by Generajl Darling, (although it 
must be acknowledged that he had himself acted with 
extreme imprudence,) and as there was no evidence 
adduced to substantiate the other chaises, he was 
honourably acqtiitted, and received from His Majesty, 
as a token of his royal favour on the occasion, the 
honour of knighthood. 

It would be preposterous to attach the least degree 
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of importance to the result of this ill-advised and 
uncalled-for proceeding, on the part of Mr. Maurice 
O'Connell and his colonial promptecs, in endeavouring 
to ascertain the exact merits or demerits of Sir Ralph 
Darling as a Governor of New South Wales. The con- 
duct of a British Governor at the extremity of the globe 
must surely be peculiarly flagrant, if it cannot be 
sheltered from the condemnation of a Parliamentary 
Committee assembled in London. That thei*e were no 
grounds sufficient to authorize the appointment of such 
a Committee, in the case in question, I most willingly 
admit ; but that the verdict of honourable acquittal^ pro- 
nounced by that Committee, is to be received and in- 
terpreted by the public as an authoritative declaration 
that Sir Ralph Darling was a good Governor, or that 
he did what he ought to have done, and what it was 
fully in his power to do, for the general advancement, 
and especially for the intellectual, the moral, and the 
spiritual welfare of the people of his government, — I must 
use the freedom to deny. It is at the bar of public 
opinion, and not merely by Parliamentaiy Committees, 
that Governors are to be tried, and their merits or de- 
merits estimated and determined ; and I should be 
sorry indeed, on behalf of the best interests of my 
adopted country, if the ill-advised and uncalled-for 
attempt at parliamentary investigation in the case of 
Sir Ralph Darling should ever preclude an appeal to 
that bar in the case of any future Governor of New 
South Wales. 

I shall conclude this chapter with the following sketch 
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of the progress of geographical discovery in the inte- 
rior of New South Wales during the government of Sir 
Ralph Darling. 

The disappearance of the river Macquarie in an 
extensive marsh in the western interior, — a point which 
had been ascertained by Mr. Oxley during the govern- 
ment of Major-General Macquarie, — had given rise to 
many and contradictory conjectures, in regard to the 
general conformation ofthe Australian continent, among 
men of science in the European world. Mr. Oxley's 
opinion was^ that the ocean of reeds in which he had 
suddenly lost all traces of the river was part of a vast 
inland sea, which occupied the interiorx)f the continent, 
and from which there was no outlet to the coast ; and 
as the river Lachlan, which also pursues a westerly 
course considerably to the southward of the Macquarie, 
was also ascertained by the same officer to lose itself 
in a similar way, this opinion was regarded as extrenaely 
probable ; and the vast terra incognita of Australia 
was of consequence supposed to resemble a Scotch 
peasant's bonnet turned upside down, or a shallow 
basin made for holding water. 

During the long drought that afflicted the colony 
in the course of Sir Ralph Darling's administration, it 
occurred to the Governor that a favourable opportunity 
was at length afforded for examining the interior marshes 
discovered by Mr. Oxley, and for ascertaining the actual 
fate of the river which had been so strangely reported 
by that gentleman to have committed an ^ct of felo de se 
in the wilderness of Australia. An expedition was 
accordingly fitted out for the express purpose of ex* 

VOL. I. N 
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amining the marshes of the Macquarie, under the com- 
mand of Captain Sturt, of His Majesty's 39th regiment^ 
who was accompanied by the enterprising native of the 
colony I have already mentioned, Mr. Hamilton Hume. 
In the course of bis journey, during which the whole^ 
party experienced much suffering and privation from the 
excessive heat of the weather and the afflictive character 
of the drought, Captain Sturt ascertained that the 
marsh in which Mr. Oxley had lost the river was only 
of moderate extent — fifty miles in length and twenty in 
breadth — and that there was no such inland sea as that 
gentleman supposed. ;To the northward,, however, a 
chain of ponds was discovered communicating with the 
dry bed of a torrent, whose channel was evidently 
intended to carry off the overflowings of the marshes in 
cainy seasons, and which Captain Sturt therefore very 
properly considered as the re-appearance of the Mac- 
quarie. This river, or rather torrent, was traced for 
a considerable distance in a northerly direction, and was 
found to communicate with a much larger river than the 
Macquarie, which Captain Sturt named the Darlings 
but of which the water was as salt as that of the ocean, 
from numerous brine-springs on its banks. Captain 
Sturt traced the Darling ninety miles from the point 
where it received the drainings of the marshes of the 
Macquarie ; its course from that point being first north* 
westerly, but afterwards south-westerly. In the lower 
part of its ascertained course it was sixty yards in width 
in the extremity of the drought, and it was flowing to the 
southward in majestic loneliness, when Captain Sturt 
was rductantly obliged to discontinue its examination^ 
and to veturn with the expedition to the colpny. 
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In the course of a second jouriiey to the northward, 
undertaken in the year 1827, and extending as far as 
the latitude of Moreton Bay, Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
of whom I have already had occasion to make honour-> 
able mention, crossed four considerable streams, two of 
which he named the Gwydir and the Dumaresq, of 
which, however, the course and the fate (to use a phrase 
peculiarly applicable to the rivers of Australia) remained 
to be ascertained by subsequent discovery. In this 
journey, that enterprising and indefatigable traveller 
traversed the interior for an extent of five degrees of 
latitude to the northward, and made us acquainted with 
the existence of an extensive tract of available land, 
which at no distant period will doubtless be turned to 
good account by future settlers at Moreton Bay. 

In consequence of an idea entertained by Major Mit- 
chell, the present Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, that an outlet existed for the waters of the in- 
terior to the north-westward, an expedition was fitted out 
for a journey of discovery in that direction, in the year 
1831, immediately after General Darling left the colony ; 
the petty jealousies which were unhappily allowed to 
influence the operations of the colonial government 
having previously precluded Major Mitchell from 
attempting to ascertain by actual examination the 
correctness of his conjecture. Major Mitchell's ex- 
pedition was unfortunate in its issue. A depdi was 
formed in the course of the journey, at which a large 
portion of the provisions intended for the expedition was 
deposited under the charge of two convict servants : in 
the absence, however, of the rest of the party, the two 
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men were speared by the natives, and the provisions 
either carried off or destroyed. Major Mitchell was 
therefore obliged to return to the colony much sooner 
than he had expected, and without accomplishing the 
inain object of his journey. Considerable light, how- 
\ever, was thrown on the geographical conformation 
of the Australian continent by this expedition. It was 
ascertained, for in$>tance, that the dividing range that 
separates the interior waters flowing ultimately in a 
northerly from those flowing ultimately in a southerly 
direction, was considerably farther to the northward 
than had previously been supposed ; the rivers Gwydir 
and Dumaresq, or, as they are called by the natives, the 
Kiitdur and the Karaula, which Mr. Cunningham had 
discovered flowing in a north-westerly direction, having 
been ascertained to alter their course, and to flow after- 
wards to the southward and westward. It would seem 
therefore that the river Darling is the common recep- 
tacle for the various streams that rise on the western 
declivity of the mountains that run parallel to the east 
coast of the continent — the Macquarie, the Castlereagh, 
the Peel, and the two rivers discovered by Mr. Cun- 
ningham ; Major Mitchell's conjecture in regard to the 
northern waters still remaining to be verified by future 
discovery. 

I have already observed, that during the government 
of Major-General Macquarie, a river of considerable 
magnitude, called the Morumbidgee, was discovered 
flowing with a rapid westerly course from the elevated 
table-land to the southward and westward of Port 
Jackson. Highly favourable accounts reached tlie 
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colony from time to time of the country on the banks 
of this river; and the interesting report that was given 
by two gentlemen of the district of Bathurst, who had 
traced it for one hundred and Bfty miles beyond the 
farthest cattle-station in the interior, served only * to 
increase the mystery in which its fate was enveloped, 
and to heighten the general desire to ascertain whether 
it ultimately reached the surrounding ocean. An expe- 
dition of discovery was accordingly fitted out to proceed 
down the Morumbidgee, in the month of November, 
1829, of which Captain Sturt, who had shortly before 
ascertained the termination of the river Macquarie, 
and the existence of a still larger river in the western 
interior, with so much credit to himself and so much 
satisfaction to the colony, was entrusted with the com- 
mand. 

In the upper part of its course the Morumbidgee 
traverses a country consisting chiefly of grassy hills 
and romantic valleys, well fitted for the residence and 
subsistence of civilized man. Along the course of the 
river there is a succession of flats, some on the right, 
and others on the left bank of the stream ; some of 
larger, and others of smaller extent, which, according td 
Captain Sturt, ^* for richness of soil, and for abundance 
of pasture, can no where be excelled." Farther to the 
westward the country is of an inferior character ; and on 
approaching the meridian on which the Lachlan river 
had been ascertained by Mr. Oxley to disappear in aa 
extensive marsh, considerably to the northward, it ex- 
hibits the aspect of absolute sterility and hopeless deso- 
lation. It would seem, indeed^ that the overflowings of 
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the marshes of the Lachlan are carried off by a series 
of insignificant rills into the bed of the Morumbidgee, 
just as those of the marshes of the Macquarie are left 
to find their way into the channel of the Darling. About 
•fifty miles to the westward of these marshes^ the Morum* 
.bidgee empties its diminished current into a noble river 
flowing from the eastward^ to which Captain Sturt gave 
the name of the Murray. At the point where it receives 
the Morumbidgee, the Murray is about three hundred 
and fifty feet in width, and from twelve to twenty in 
depth* " Its reaches," says Captain Sturt, " were from 
iialf to three-quarters of a mile in length, and the views 
upon it were splendid : its transparent waters were 
running over a sandy bed at the rate of two and a half 
knots an hour; and its banks, although averagii^ 
eighteen feet in height, were evidently subject to 
floods." *' The river," adds the same intelligent travel- 
ler, in a subsequent paragraph, ^' improved upon us 
at every mile : its reaches were of noble breadth and 
splendid appearance : its current was stronger, and it 
was fed by numerous springs." 

The Murray is in all likelihood formed by the con- 
fluence of the three rivers already mentioned, that were 
crossed by Messrs. Hovell and Hume on their expe* 
ditiod to Port Phillip in the year 1824 j and it probably 
constitutes the common receptacle of the western waters 
<if the south-east angle of the continent of Australian 
From its junction with the Moriimbidgee, it flows in d 
west-north-westcffly direction for about fifty or sixty miliBS^ 
and is then joined by a noble river of a hundred yB/rdd 
in width flowing from the northward, which Captaiti 
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Sturt supposes, with evidtot propriety^ to be the' Dar> 
ling — the common receptacle of the western waters from 
the twenty-ninth parallel of south latitude* From* the 
point of its junction with the latter river» the Murray 
pursues a south-westerly course for about fifty or sixty 
miles farther, and then flows due south for the re- 
mainder of its course. ** We passed some beautiful 
scenery," says Captain Sturt^ in the interesting narrar 
tive of this part of his expedition, ^* in die course of the 
day. The river preserved a direct southerly course, and 
could not in any place have been less than four hundred 
yards in breadth," ** As we proceeded down' it, the 
valley " (through which the river winds) '' expianded to 
the width of two miles ; the alluvial flats biocame pro^ 
portionably larger, and a small lake generally occupied 
their centre. They were extensively covered with reeds 
and grass ; for which reason, notwithstanding that they 
were a little elevated above the level of the stresun, I 
do not think they are subject to overflow. Parts of 
them may be laid under water^ b.ut certainly Aot the 
whole. The rains at the head of the Murray, and its 
tributaries, must be unusually severe to prolong their 
eflects to this distant region, and the flats bordering it 
appear by successive depositions to have only juat 
gained a height above the farther influence of the 
floods. Should this prove to be the case, the valley 
may be decidedly laid down as a most desirable spot* 
whether we regard the richness of its soil, its rock 
formation, its locality, or the extreme facility of waters 
communication along it/' The Murray was found to 
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terminate in an extensive lake on the southern coast, 
near the gulf of St. Vincent. 

" We had at length arrived," says Captain Sturt, on 
Mcending an eminence to obtain a view of the country, 
at a place where the river suddenly expanded into a wide 
basin, " at the termination of the Murray. Immediately 
below me was a beautiful lake, which appeared to be a 
fitting reservoir for the noble stream that had led us to it, 
and which was now ruffled by the breeze that swept over 
it. The ranges, which had previously been seen to the 
westward, were more distinctly visible, stretching frotii 
south to norths and were certainly distant forty miles r 
they had a regular unbroken outline ; declining gradually 
to the south, but terminating abruptly at a lofty moun- 
tain northerly. I had no doubt on my mind of this being 
the Mount Lofty of Captain Flinders, or that the range 
was that immediately to the eastward of St. Vincent's 
Gulf. Between us and the ranges a beautiful promon- 
tory shot into the lake, being a continuation of the right 
bank of the Murray. Over this promontory the waters 
Btretched to the base of the ranges, and formed an ex- 
tensive bay. To the north-west the country was exceed- 
ingly low, but distant peaks were just visible over it. 
To the south-west a bold headland showed itself; be« 
yond which, to the westward, there was a clear and 
open sea visible, through a strait formed by this head- 
land, and a point projecting from the opposite shore. 
To the east and south-east, the country was low, ex- 
cepting the left shore of the lake, which was backed by 
some minor elevations crowned with cypresses. Even 
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while gazing on this fine scene^ I could not but regret 
that the Murray had thus terminated ; for I immediately 
foresaw that, in all probability, we should be disap- 
pointed in finding any practicable communication he^ 
tween the lake and the ocean, as it was evident that 
the former was not much influenced by tides," ** We 
pitched our tents on a low track of land that stretched 
away seemingly for many miles directly behind us to 
the eastward. It was of the richest soil, being a black 
vegetable deposit; and, although now high above its 
influence, the lake had, it was evident, once formed a 
part of its bed." * 

The lake Alexandrina (for such was the name by 
which Captain Sturt designated the noble sheet of 
water into which the Murray disembogues its current) is 
sixty miles in length and forty in breadth, and is situ- 
ated to the eastward of the gulf of St. Vincent, between 
the one hundred and thirty-ninth and one hundred and 
fortieth degrees of east longitude on the southern coast 
of Australia. It communicates with the ocean in 
Encounter Bay by a narrow channel, impracticable 
even for boats; and, although the point has not yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained, there is reason to be- 
lieve that there is no navigable outlet in any other 
direction. Some time after Captain Sturt's expedition, 
Captain Barker, a meritorious officer, also of the Thir- 
ty-ninth Regiment, who was then Commandant at 
King George's Sound, was ordered by General Darling 



* '* Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia, &e. 
3y Captain Charles Sturt, Thirty-ninth Foot.^' London, 1833. pa$tim. 
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to examine the southern coast in the vicinity of the 
lake, on his return to head-quarters, after the transfer- 
ence of that settlement to the colony of Swan River : 
but that unfortunate officer being, it Would seem, 
tealous overmuch in the discharge of his duty, was 
speared by the natives when separated from the rest of 
his party by a narrow inlet on the coast, across which 
he had swum alone to examine the beach on the 
opposite shore ; and the public are therefore deprived 
in the mean time of the accurate information which 
he would doubtless have afforded them in regard to the 
outlets, and the general character of the country in the 
Vicinity, of the lake. 

But although there should be no practicable outlet 
from the Lake Alexandrina to the ocean, the discoveries 
effected by Captain Sturt, in the course of his second 
expedition, are of the utmost importance. A vast extent 
of available land, in a cHmate of unequalled salubrity, 
has thus been thrown open for immediate colonization. 
** The valley of the Murray, at its entrance," says 
Captain Sturt, *' cannot be less than four miles in 
breadth. The river does not occupy the centre, but 
inclines to either side, according to its windings ; and 
thus the flats are of greater or less extent, accord- 
ing to the distance of the river from the base of 
the hills. It is to be remarked that the bottom of 
the valley is extremely level, and extensively covered 
with reeds. From the latter circumstance, one would 
be led to infer that these flats are subject to overflow; 
.and no doubt can exist as to the fact of their being, at 
least partially, if not wholly, under water at times."*-- 
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If the valley of the Murray is not subject to flood, it 
has only recently gained a height above the influence 
of the river, and still retains all the character of flooded 
land. In either case, however, it contains land that is 
of the very richest kind — soil that is the pure accuniu<- 
lation of vegetable matter, and is as black as ebony. If 
\i& hundreds of thousands of acres were practically 
available, I should not hesitate to pronounce it one of 
the richest spots of equal extent on earth, and highly 
favoured in other respects. How far it is availsible 
remains to be proved ; and an opinion upon either side 
would be hazardous, although that of its liability to 
flood would, most probably, be nearest to truth." — " I 
would, however, observe, that there^ are many parts of 
the valley decidedly above the reach of flood."* 

As the portion of the southern coast of the Australian 
continent, which includes Spencer's and St. Vincent's 
gulfs, two very deep indentations of the land from the 
Great Southern Ocean, together with the Lake Alexan- 



* Captain Sturt seems to hare forgotten that one of the most fertile, 
most populous, and earliest settled tracts in New South Wales is subject 
to floods in a high degree— I allude to the valley of the Hawkesbury. 
The arailableness of land in Now South Wales does not depend on its 
l>eing beyond the reach of inundations, as Captain Sturt appears to 
intimate : on the contrary, the small settler or agriculturist pr^«rs land 
for the purposes of cultivation that is occasionally flooded, to forest-land 
beyond the reach of floods. On the other hand, it cannot be supfposed 
that a river with so wide an embouchure as the Murray should inundate 
the lerel country on its banks to any great depth. The valley may be 
occasionally under water, but the floods cannot be at all comparable with 
those of the Hawkesbury, where the occasional occurrence of inundations 
is no obstacle whatever to the occupation and cultivation of tb' 
fbnned by their deposits. 
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drina and the valley of the Murray in the lower part of 
its course, is now comprehended within the territory of 
the recently formed colony of Southern Australia, it is 
nothing less than justice to acknowledge that there is 
unquestionably no part of the Australian continent which 
affords so eligible a prospect for the «dtablishment of 
an independent colony. The character of the country 
through which the river, supposed to be the Darling, 
winds its solitary way from the northward, is not yet 
fully ascertained, although Major Mitchell, the Surveyor- 
General of New South Wales, has recently traced that 
river for three hundred miles in a southerly direction 
beyond the point to which it had been previously traced 
by Captain Sturt, and was actually absent on an expe- 
dition to follow it down the remaining one hundred and 
thirty miles of its supposed course, to the point of its 
junction with the Murray, when I left the colony on 
the 29th of July last. The character of the country to 
the eastward along the banks of the Murray, above the 
junction of that river with the Morumbidgee, is equally 
unknown ; but there is reason to prognosticate favour- 
ably in both cases. At all events, the advantages likely 
to result to a colony established on the shores of the 
Lake Alexandrina, from the possession of so eligible a 
means of communication with the distant interior as 
would evidently be afforded by two navigable rivers, 
are too obvious to require enumeration. Those parts of 
the shores of the lake itself that have hitherto been 
examined have been ascertained to be well fitted for 
the residence of civilized man ; while the country inter- 
vening between the lake and the gulf of St. Vincent^ 
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which it seems was partially examined by Captain 
Barker, is spoken of in the highest terms by the sur- 
vivors of his party, as a country in every respect fitted 
by nature for the settlement and subsistence of a nume- 
rous population. " It would appear/' says Captain 
Sturt, in reference to this part of the Australian con- 
tinent, *^ that a spot has at length been found upon the 
south coast of New Holland, to which the colonist' 
might venture with every prospect of success, and in 
whose valleys the exile might hope to build for himself 
and for his family a peaceful and prosperous home. 
All who have ever landed upon the eastern shore of St. 
Vincent's Gulf agree as to the richness of its soil and 
the abundance of its pasture. Indeed, if we cast our 
eyes upon the chart, and examine the natural features 
of the country behind Cape Jervis, we shall no longer 
wonder at its differing in soil and fertility from the low 
and sandy tracks that generally prevail along the 
shores of Australia. 

** The country immediately behind Cape Jervis may, 
strictly speaking, be termed a promontory, bounded to 
the west by St. Vincent's Gulf, and to the east by the 
Lake Alexandrina and the sandy tract separating that 
basin from the sea. Supposing a line to be drawn from 
the parallel of 34° 40' to the eastward, it will strike the 
Murray river about twenty-five miles above the head of 
the lake, and will clear the ranges of which Mount 
Lofty and Mount Barker are the respective terminations. 
This line will cut off a space, whose greatest breadth 
will be fifty-five miles, whose length from north to 
south will be seventy- five, and whose surface exceeds 
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%even millions of acres ;"* from which if we deduct two 
millions for the unavailable hills» we shall have five 
millions of acres of land, of rich soil, upon which no 
scrub exists, and whose most distant points are ac- 
cessible, through a level country on the one hand, and 
by water on the other. 

** The only objection that can be raised to the occu* 
pation of this spot is the want of an available harbour : 
yet it admits of great doubt, whether the contiguity of 
Kangaroo Island to Cape Jervis, and the fact of its 
possessing a safe and commodious harbour, certainly at 
an available distance, does not in a great measure 
remove the objection. Certain it is, that no port, with 
the exception of that on the shores of which the capital 
of Australia is situated, offers half the convenience 
of this, although it be detached between three and four 
leagues from the main."f 

All who feel interested in the progress of geographical 
discovery in the Australian continent, will sympathize 
<^ith Captain Sturt in his ardent desire that the re- 
•cently discovered rivers may speedily be traced to 
^heir respective sources ; and all who feel interested 
in promoting the real welfare of the mother country, 
Svill coincide with that gentleman in wishing, that a 
portion of her superabundant, semi-pauper, agricultural 
"population were speedily transformed into an industrious 
and contented peasantry, as they doubtless might be 

; * 75x«^^»41^ square miles. 41125 x640rs2,630,00p acres. Captain 
Start is evidently much better at exploring than at summing. 

t ''Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia, &c. By 
*Captain Sturt," Tol. n. p; ^7; ^ . 
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with little diiSculty on the shores of Southern Austra- 
lia. The prosperity of that embryo colony can in 
no way interfere with that of New South Wales : on 
the contrary, it will open an eligible market for the 
superabundant agricultural and grazing stock of the 
older settlement, ^ well as for its grain and dairy 
produce, for years to come. 

I cannot bring this imperfect sketch of Austin 
lian discovery during the administration of Sir Ralph 
Darling to a close, without adding a single remurk 
in reference to Captain Sturt himself. That officer 
has doubtless merited well of the colony of New South 
Wales, not only for the important discoveries he has 
effected in the interior of the continent of Australia, 
but for the skill and judiciousness with which he con- 
ducted the two expeditioi» under his command, in the 
perilous and trying service in which he was engaged. 
For not only did he bring back the whole of his party 
on both occasions without losing a man ; but his inter- 
course with the numerous and sometimes troublesome 
and even hostile native;^, with whom he came in .fi«- 
quent and dangerous contact in the course of his last 
expeditions^ was uniformly managed without bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE COLONY 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR RICHARD BOURKE^ K.C.B. 



Jastum tenacemque propositi virum. 

Horace. 
Strictly just, but somewhat tenacious. 



I WAS walking with my late brother, Mr. Geoi^e Lang, 
on the bank of the Parramatta river one beautiful even- 
ing in the year 1824, when the late Bungary, chief of 
the Sydney tribe of black natives, was pulling down 
the river, in a boat which he had received as a present 
from the Governor, with his two jins or wives. My 
brother accosted Bungary on his coming up with us, 
and the good-natured chief immediately desired his jins 
to rest upon their oars. During the short conversation 
that ensued, my brother requested Bungary to show 
us how Governor Macquarie made a bow : Bungary 
happened to be dressed at the time in the old uniform 
of a military officer ; and accordingly, standing up in the 
stern of his boat, and taking off his cocked hat with the 
requisite punctilio, he made a low formal bow with all 
the dignity and grace of a general officer of the old 
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school. My brother then requested him to show us 
how Governor Brisbane made a bow ; to which Bungary 
very properly replied in broken English, " Vo/>, 'top; 
bail* me do it that yet ; 'top tiudda Gubbana come,*' In 
short, Bungary could exhibit the peculiar manner of 
every Governor he had seen in the colony ; but he held 
it a point of honour never to exhibit the reigning 
Governor. 

In conformity to this prudent maxim of Australian 
aboriginal policy, I might now bring my series of his^ 
torical sketches to a close, leaving to some future colo- 
nial historian the task of exhibiting an outline of the 
administration of Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, 
the present Governor of New South Wales. But, as it 
was my intention, on commencing these sketches, to 
afford the reader a general view of the present state of 
the colony, which of course cannot be done without ad- 
verting to various important acts of His Excellency's 
government, I shall proceed forthwith to fulfil that 
intention; and I trust I shall be enabled to do so in the 
same spirit of candour and impartial justice which I am 
conscious I have hitherto maintained. In what I have 
already written, I have not been restrained from telling 
what may possibly prove disagreeable truths, by the 
fear of giving offence in any quarter : I trust, that in 
what remains to be written, I shall not be chargeable 
with the meanness of adulation. 

Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B., tjie 
eighth Governor of New South Wales, arrived in the 

* Bail is a particle of negation in the language of the Aborigines. 
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colony on the 2nd of December, 1831 ; Colonel (now 
Sir Patrick) Lindesay, of His Majesty's 39th regiment, 
now in India, having discharged the duties of Acting- 
Governor during the interval that had elapsed after 
General Darling left the colony. 

Sir Richard Bourke was originally educated for the 
law, but afterwards embraced the profession of arms. 
Of a capacious mind, and of superior intellectual ac- 
quirements, he is evidently capable of the most compre- 
hensive views in matters of state-policy and civil 
government, though perhaps somewhat indisposed to 
the technicalities of practical detail. His despatch to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the state of 
education and religion in New South Wales, to which I 
ehall have occasion to allude more particularly in the 
sequel, is a masterly performance ; and the policy to 
which it has already led, will, in these important par* 
ticulars at least, eventually revolutionize the colony. 

Sir Richard Bourke commenced his administratiofi 
under the happiest auspices. The unpopularity of his 
predecessor, especially towards the close of his govern* 
ment, had disposed the colonists of all classes to 
welcome the new Governor with enthusiasm, and to put 
the most favourable construction on his general policy : 
besides, at the period of his arrival^ the colony was 
rapidly recovering from the effects of a drought of um 
precedented duration and unexampled severity, which', 
^gravated, as it had been, by a state of general and 
lextreme depression, arising from the prodigious deprcj 
ciation of property of every description, had for a time 
completely paralysed the energies of the community ; 
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and the colonists . were consequently prepared to exert 
their energies again to . the utmost^ for the accomplish^ 
mentof whatever object their circumstances should point 
out to them^.as of pecjutiar importance, and in whatever 
direction a vigorous administration should lead the way. 
Commencing his government in these favourable cir« 
cumstances, Sir Richard Bourke exhibited at his outset 
in the colony much of the vigour and the firmness of 
Governor Macquarie. The importance of a combina^ 
tion of such qualities, on the part of a ruler, to th^ 
general prosperity and the rapid advancement of a young 
colony^ is incalculable. In short, in the case of a 
man in authority evincing these high qualities of mind, 
as compared with the man of feeble and irresolute 
character ; there is all the difference that there is in the 
case of a time-piece, when its main-spring is possessed 
on the one hand of the requisite sti*ength and elasticity, 
and when it is neither strong nor elastic enough on the 
other to overcome the resistance of the inferior machinery. 
To continue the metaphor, the colonial time-piece was 
evidently a great deal too slow when Governor Bourke 
arrived in the colony : no sooner, however, was its 
regulator touched, even in the gentlest manner, than its 
rapidly accelerated movement became generally ap- 
parent. 

• The commencement of Sir Richard Bourke's adminis* 
tration was also peculiarly auspicious from the favour-^ 
able circumstances in which he had been placed by the 
Home Government, in regard to the disposal of Crowil 
land. All the former Governors of New South Wales 
bad been empowered to grant portions of unlocated 
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Crown land to private individuals — under certain specific 
restrictions, it is true ; but in reality according to their 
own private judgment, and virtually without any limita"* 
tion. It cannot be supposed that so important a pre- 
fogative could be exercised in many cases, without 
giving great offence in particular quarters : charges of 
partiality or of injustice were accordingly urged against 
the Governors of the colony without intermission ; for 
every person naturally thought himself fully entitled to 
the same extent of land, as any other inhabitant of the 
colony, in similar circumstances, had obtained from the 
government. An jentirely new system, however, was 
introduced, by order of His Majesty's Government, in 
the year 1831, in regard to the alienation of Crown land 
in the colony ; the Governor being no longer authorized 
to grant land in any quantity or to any person whatever, 
except for schools, churches, glebes, or other public 
purposes. The only mode of alienating Crown lands at 
present authorized by Government is by sale at a public 
auction ; but no land of this description is sold unless 
previously applied for by an intending purchaser ; and 
that purchaser's intention to bid for a particular tract 
must always be duly notified in the Government Gazette^ 
three months before the day of sale, excepting in the case 
of a recently arrived emigrant, when one month's notice 
is held sufficient. A minimum price for building allot- 
ments in Sydney and the other towns of the colony is 
fixed by the Surveyor- General ; the minimum price of 
five shillings an acre being fixed by the Home Govern- 
ment for all the other land in the territory. 

Pifferent opinions may doubtless be entertained by 
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persons differently situated, in regard to the operation 
and effect of these important regulations in other re- 
spects ; I am happy to state, however, that there is no 
difference of opinion in New South Wales in regard to 
their highly beneficial operation, in relieving the colonial 
government on the one hand of a load of most invidious 
responsibility, and in depriving the disappointed or th6 
discontented of a fruitful source of dissatisfaction on 
the other. 

I have already mentioned that one of the earliest acts 
of the present Governor's administration was to break 
off" all connexion on the part of the government with 
the colonial press. This was an act of which the 
policy was evident and unquestionable, and of which 
the colony has experienced the beneficial effects. The 
patronage which the colonial government had pre- 
viously afforded the Sydney Gazette had naturally been 
regarded with no small degree of envy by the editors of 
the other colonial journals ; and it not only enabled the 
latter to designate that paper, as they generally did, 
with some show of justice, the paid official, but to 
identify the government with all the sentiments it pro- 
mulgated. So long as this patronage was afforded, 
there was materiel enough in the colony for the con- 
struction of a systematic opposition to all the measures 
of government, antecedently to the supposed discovery of 
any thing mischievous or oppressive in these measures 
themselves; and it only required the government to 
make one decidedly false step, or the government paper 
to give utterance to some exceptionable sentiment or 
some ill-timed adulation, to justify the editors of the 
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other papers* in their own estimation^ and in that of all 
their adherents, in aflSxing their heavy drag to the 
wheels of the colonial state-carriage, and in ever after- 
wards keeping it there with the utmost pertinacity^ 
whether the horses were toiling up the hill or galloping 
furiously down. In depriving the Sydney Grazette, 
therefore, of the patronage of government, and in uni-» 
formly leaving the measures of his administration to 
speak for themselves, Sir Richard Bourke has. not only 
removed an apple of discord from the busy arena of 
colonial poUtics, but consulted his own peace of mind^ 
and effectually promoted the general tranquillity of the 
colony. Nay, I am fully persuaded, that if Sir Ralph 
DarUng had only pursued a similar coarse, he would 
have saved himself a world of annoyance, and his 
government would never have been distinguished in the 
annals of the colony by an era of libels. 

It would be uninteresting to the general reader to 
have a list of the acts of Sir Richard Bourke's ad- 
ministration submitted to his inspection. In moet of 
these acts His Excellency has been rather passive than 
active ; doing merely what would have been done per- 
haps equally well by any man of intelligence in the 
situation he holds ; or, in other words, doing merely 
what the progressive advancement of the colony and 
the state of its anomalous society rendered necessary to 
be done. Indeed, the rapid progress and extension of 
the colony of New South Wales will render the per- 
sonal character of the Governor, — especially if the co- 
lonists should succeed in obtaining what is now so 
much desired by all classes, I mean a share in the ^(1- 
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ministFation of their own public affairs — a matter of les& 
importance to its future welfare every day ; insomuch, 
that the stream of its history, ever widening and deepen^ 
ing in its course, will in all likelihood continue to flow 
for the future with but little reference to the Governor 
at all. At the same time, there are certain acts of Sir 
Richard Bourke*s administration which are not only 
peculiarly important in themselves, as they affect the 
interests of the colonists generally ; but of so peculiar 
an aspect, as to stamp His Excellency's character both, 
as a Governor and as a man ; while there are others 
which cannot fail to make a deep and salutary im- 
pression on the whole colonial community, — an im-* 
pression which I trust will never be effaced. The acts 
I allude to are those especially that relate to the dis- 
tribution and coercion of the convict population ; to the 
constitution or composition of courts of justice ; to the 
encouragement of immigration in accordance with the 
principle of the recently established land regulations ; 
to the constitution of the civil government of the co^ 
lony ; and to the promotion of general education and 
efficient religious instruction throughout the territory. 
On certain of these measures I shall make a few ex-* 
planatory jemarks in the course of this chapter ; leaving 
the others for more particular discussion in the suc- 
ceeding chapters of these volumes. 

Shortly after His Excellency's arrival in the colony, 
he was given to understand, and ascertained on examina* 
tion, that the punishments awarded by the colonial 
benches of magistrates, in the cases of convict servants 
accused of minor offences by their masters, were e^- 
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ceedingly unequal^ as compared with each other, and in 
many cases disproportioned to the offences committed^ 
and unnecessarily severe. To establish something like 
uniformity, therefore, in the decisions of the colonial 
magistrates, and to afford the requisite protection to 
the convict, Sir Richard Bourke procured the enact- 
ment of a colonial law by the legislative council of the 
colony, restraining magistrates in petty sessions assem« 
bled from the infliction of more than fifty lashes for any 
one offence. Now, considering the lash as a thoroughly 
degrading and brutalizing species of punishment,''^ and 
knowing, as I do, that on the best-managed estates in 
the colony it is a punishment which is scarcely ever 
required, I should not have been disposed to regard the 
Magistrates* or Fifty-lashes Act as a serious offence on the 
part of the Governor ; on the contrary, I should rather 
have regarded it as highly creditable to His Excellency's 
sense of justice and to his enlightened humanity. 

This famous act, however, was regarded with far dif- 
ferent feelings by certain of the colonial proprietors, and 
especially by certain Tory relicts of General Darling's 
administration, who had been accustomed to a much 
more liberal application of the Russian ultimatum, and 
whom, perhaps, it also grieved to the heart to find Whig 
principles at length predominant in the councils of the 
colony. The hue and cry of ill-judged lenity on the 
part of the Governor, and of general insubordination on 
the part of the convicts, — nay, of impending anarchy and 

* It was regarded as an infamoas punishment under the Roman law, 
and was not allowed to be inflicted under any circumstances on Roman 
citizens. 
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insurrection throughout the territory — was accordingly 
mised against the Governor ; and petitions for increased 
power to inflict summary punishment were signed and 
transmitted to England by various colonial proprietors, 
whoy to my own certain knowledge^ had never ex* 
pended one solitary farthing for the religious instruc- 
tion of their numerous convict servants ! It was not 
civil and religious liberty — that pearl of inestimable 
price in the eyes of our forefathers in the earlier days 
of emigration to America — for which these Australian 
worthies petitioned ; it was for a somewhat different 
species of liberty^ the liberty to lash ; and. long and 
deep were the groans they uttered, through their 
favourite organ, the "^Sydney Herald/' when they found 
it denied them. 

Previous to Sir Richard Bourke's arrival, the assign- 
ment of convict servants had, in one way or other, 
proved a source of patronage to the colonial govern- 
ment, or at all events to persons connected with it. 
The Assignment Board established by General Darling 
had partly corrected this abuse, and in some measure 
equalized the distribution of the convicts among the 
settlers ; but there were still ways and means of getting 
more than one was entitled to, or than other people 
equally deserving could obtain, during General Dar- 
ling's administration, notwithstanding that board ; and 
the fact was notorious in the colony. As a statement, 
however, to this effect, contained in the first edition of 
this work, was called in question at the time of its 
publication, I deem it necessary to relate the following 

VOL. I. o 
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incident; as illustrative of tbe accordance of that state- 
ment with my own experience and observation. 

As I was travelling on one occasion in the discharge 
of clerical duty in tbe interior of tbe colony^ during Sir 
Ralph Darling's administration^ I happened to call at 
the cottage of a respectable settler, a magistrate of the 
territory, who I found was building a remarkably sub- 
stantial two-story brick house on his estate at the time. 
He asked me to look at the house, which was beau-^ 
tifully situated on a rising ground, commanding a wide 
extent of champaign country ; and I accordingly did 
so before resuming my journey. In pointing out its 
various advantages, the settler informed me that tbe 
brickmaking and bricklaying operations, the carpentry, 
and joinery work, the plastering and shingling, and, iC 
I am not greatly mistaken, the cabinet-maker's and 
upholstery work, had all been done by his own assigned 
convict servants. I happened to mention the circum- 
stance in the course of conversation with the next 
settler I called on a few miles off, without suspecting 
however that there was any peculiarity in the case ; 
when the settler observed to me, not without a 
slight display of indignant feeling, that he had been 
applying for a convict mechanic himself for years, 
but had been unable to obtain one, although he had 
done much more for the district than his more fortunate 
neighbour. The first settler was the friend of a colo- 
nial functionary of some influence at the time ; and I 
could not fail to observe, that he was always particularly 
active in his district whenever addresses were to b^ 
moved to General Darling. The second settler^ who 
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was also a magistrate of the territory, was merely a 
man of independence, who was accustomed to think and 
act for himself. 

To put an end to every thing like favouritism in this 
department of the public service, and to equalize the 
distribution of the convicts, Sir Richard Bourke esta- 
blished a code of regulations for the assignment of 
convict servants, agreeably to which the number of con- 
victs assignable to any applicant was to depend on ths 
extent of land he held, and especially of land in culti- 
vation ; cei-tain subordinate regulations being established 
in favour of reputable persons cultivating small farms, 
and convict mechanics of certain handicrafts beins: 
estimated as equivalent to two or three common labour- 
ers each. The equity and impartiality of this arrange- 
ment were so apparent, that it was scarcely possible to 
find exceptions against it : it was complained of, how- 
ever, by the same parties who had complained of the 
Magistrates' Act, because forsooth the new regulations 
prohibited the assignment of more than seventy convicts 
to any one proprietor ! It was surely a sufficient 
number to consign to the blackness of moral darkness 
and to spiritual death, in the service of men who had 
never expended one solitary farthing in promoting their 
moral and spiritual welfare ! 

It is the opinion of the present Governor, expressed 
in a despatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, that it 
would be greatly for the benefit of the free settlers in 
New South Wales to dispense with convict labour 
altogether. In accordance with His ExccUency^is de- 
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clared sentiments on this subject, I am decidedly of 
opinion that the whole system of assignment in that 
colony should forthwith be discontinued ; there being 
great and intolerable evils necessarily connected with 
its continuance, and the Colonial Government having 
abundant means of employing the convicts, without en- 
tailing any additional expense on the mother country in 
a less exceptionable way. But as I have discussed 
that question at great length in a separate publication,''^ 
I shall only observe, in taking leave of the subject, that 
so long as His Majesty's Government choose to con- 
tinue the transportation of convicts on its present foot- 
ing, Sir Richard Bourke's assignment regulations f will 
be found in the highest degree equitable in themselves 
and beneficial to the colonists. 

From the peculiar constitution of society in New 
South Wales, there has been a yearly increasing number 
of free persons in the colony during the last twenty 
years, who had arrived in the territory as convicts, but 
whose respective sentences of transportation have ex- 
pired ; and it has for several years past been a question 
much agitated in the colony, how far these persons, 
together with those who have obtained absolute or con- 
ditional pardons, are to be considered as restored to the 
rights and privileges of free subjects, and particularly 
whether they are eligible to act in the capacity of jury- 

»• 

* ** Transportation and Colonization ; or, the Causes of the Com- 
parative Failure of the Transportation System in the Australian Co* 
kmies ; with suggestions for ensuring its future efficiency in subsenriency 
to extensive colonization." London, 1837. 

t See Appendix, No. 9. for a copy of these Regulations, 
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men. The emancipists, as they are usually styled in the 
colony, claim this privilege themselves as a matter of 
right ; chiefly, however, from having been taught and 
incited to do so by certain news-writers of their own 
class and origin, as well as by certain lawyers of inferior 
respectability, who depend chiefly on emanctpiist and 
convict practice, and who willingly pursue the arts of 
petty agitation to acquire an importance in society, 
which they have no other means of attaining. It is not 
to be denied, however, that there are men of higher stand- 
ing in the colony, but chiefly of that class of persons to 
whom the praise and the popularity of political libe- 
ralism are objects of importance, who advocate the 
claims of the emancipists, and who especially maintain 
their eligibility to act as jurymen. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that Sir Richard Bourke 
could have been enabled from his own personal expe- 
rience and observation, during the first eighteen montlis 
of his residence in New South Wales, to decide on a 
subject of such vital interest to all classes of the in- 
habitants of the colony^ and it is doubtless to be re- 
gretted that he seems to have derived his information 
on that subject chiefly from one source. At all events^ 
a law was proposed by His Excellency to the legislative 
council, and subsequently passed by that body during 
the sessions of 1833, declaring emancipists qualified to 
serve on criminal juries, provided they possessed £30 of 
yearly income, or personal property to the amount of 
£300.* 

* They had been rendered eligible to serve on civil juries by a pre* 
Fious enactment*. 
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In regard to the question of law involved in this 
xnatter there could be no doubt. A letter had been 
addressed on the subject during the sessions of the 
legislative council, to the three Judges of the Supreme 
Court ; to which the following is a copy of their 
reply :— 

Copy of a Letter from their Honours the Judges of 
the Supreme Court to the Colonial Secretary. 

"• Sydney, August 8, 1883. 
*' Sir, 

" In accordance with tbe request of His Excellency the Governor, w« 
have the honour to communicate to you our opinion on the subject re* 
ierred to us for the information of the Legislative Council, and contained 
}n your letter to us of the 7th instant. 

" We are of opinion, that by the statute 6 Geo. IV. cap. 50. sec. 3. any 
person (not under outlawry or excommunication) who hath been or 
«hali be attainted of any treason or felony, er convicted of any crime that 
is infamous, and hath obtained a free pardon, would be holden qualified 
to serve on juries in England. 

" We are further of opinion, that since the passing of the statirte 
6 Geo. IV. cap. 50. the law has been so far altered in this respect by 
three subsequent statutes, viz. the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. cap. S8. the 9 Geo. 
IV. cap. 32. and the 9 Geo. IV. cap. 83. that the following persons, who 
have been convicted of a felony or transportable offence, would now be 
holden qualified to serve on juries in England, in addition to those who, 
having been so convicted, have obtained a free pardon; viz. 

" First. By statute 7 and 8 Geo. IV. cap. 28. sec. 13. any offender oon* 
yicted of felony punishable with death, or otherwise, to whom His Majesty 
bath been or shall be pleased to extend his royal mercy, and by warrant 
under the royal sign manual, countersigned by one of His Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, hath granted or shall grant to such 
offender a conditional pardon, and the condition has been performed. 

" Secondly. Any offender convicted of felony not punisheAlewkh death, 
who hath or shall have endured the punishment adjudged for the same. 

** Thirdly. By statute 9 Geo. IV. cap. 83. sec. 32. any transported 
felon or offender, whose term of transportation hath, before January 1, 
1824, been remitted hy any Governor of New South Wales, in maaBer 
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directed by the statute, saeh remiMioii haying Also been ratified by Hi« 

Majesty as therein mentionecU 

" Fourthly. We are of opinion, that all persons, who haying been con* 
vioted of any transportable oifbnce, not being felony , or tuch ifHtHi as w 
accounted in law infamous, have received an absolute pardon or a citti* 
ditional pardon, and have performed the condition, or who have endured 
the punishment for the same, would be holden qualified. 

« Because such offences create no disqualification, but only inea* 
pacitate the offender so long as he is deprived of his liberty. 

'' We are further of opinion, that persons who have been convicted of 
perjury under the statute 5 Eliz. cap. 14. can by no means, but by Act 
of Parliament, be so reiitored to their evil capacities as t6 be qualified t6 
serve on jaries in England. 

*' Secondly. That persons who have been convicted of such transportable 
offences as are in law accounted infamous, as perjury at common law, subor- 
toation of perjury, and forgery in some cases, and ha^e not teceived a 
free pardon, would not now be holden qualified to serve on juries in 
England. 

'' Thirdly. That persons who have been convicted of such offences as 
are below the degree of felony, and are not transportable offences, but yet 
are in law accounted infamous, as persons convicted of conspiracy to 
accuse another of a capital offence, or of any other species of the crimen 
falsi, would not now be holden qualified to serve on juries in England. 

*'* We have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) IF'rancis Forbes, Chief jTustice. 

Jambs DowlinA. 
W. W. Burton." 



Notwithstanding the absence of the AiTchdeacoa 
and Mr. Robert Campbell^ sen., two members of the 
legislative council who were decidedly opposed to the 
measure in question, there were still six of the members 
of that body opposed to it on its being put to the vote:: 
but the Governor^ and five members who adhered to 
him^ having voted in its favour^ His Excellency decided 
the matter in a way» which, for aught I know to this 
contrary, may be defensible ; \iz. by giving a second or 
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feasting vote, by which it forthwith became the law of 
the land. 

Previous to the session of the legislative council for 
1836, a second letter was addressed by the colonial 
government to the three judges, desiring their opinion 
on the working of the jury law ; in reply to which, two 
of them, viz. the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Dowling 
expressed themselves, though by no means warmly, in 
favour of its operation ; while Mr. Justice Burton ex* 
pressed himself decidedly against it. As it is the 
province of a judge, however, rather to determine what 
25 law than what ought to be law, agreeably to the 
maxim, ad qutBstionem legis respondent judices^ it may 
not be improper to make a few observations on the 
subject, as it is one of vital importance to the colony of 
New South Wales, as well as in relation to the future 
efficiency of the transportation system. 

Taking it for granted, therefore, that there was nothing 
in the laws of England to prevent a person who had 
been convicted of felony, and had afterwards served out 
his sentence of transportation, or received a pardon, from 
sitting on a jury in Great Britain or Ireland, the question 
is, W&s it either right or expedient to extend the law of 
England in this particular to New South Wales ? or, in 
other words, to declare all emancipated convicts, pos* 
messing a certain money-qualification in that money- 
making colony, eligible to act as jurors ? It appears to 
me, that it was neither right nor expedient to do so* 

First. Because the circumstances of the colony of New 
^outh Wales are totally different from those of England 
in regard to this particular. The case of a person who hi«l 
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been convicted of felony sitting on a j ury in England^ after 
having suffered the punishment awarded by the law for 
his particular offence, is one certainly which may occur, 
but of which the occurrence is extremely improbable. 
Besides, on the supposition of its occurring in a parti- 
cular case, and of the fact being notorious at the time 
to all parties concerned, the emancipated convict juror 
would have no* influence whatever in swaying the other 
jurors, or in determining the issue. In New South 
Wales, however, the probability is, that at least one 
half of the jurors, in cases of alleged felonies and misde- 
meanours, will consist of persons of this class, and that 
the administration of justice will consequently be open 
to much suspicion ; persons of the class of emancipated 
convicts being, it must necessarily be supposed, much more 
likely to be swayed by motives of favour or of interest, 
than persons of previously unblemished character : for, 
Secondly. There is an esprit de corps generated among 
all particular classes or bodies of men, who are remark- 
ably distinguished from the rest of the community to 
which they belong, either by their profession or by their 
moral practice ; and this esprit de corps will necessarily 
interfere with the administration of justice in all cases 
in which individuals of their particular^classes are con- 
cerned, their associates or companions being judges. 
It would be vain, for example, to expect justice from a 
jury of common soldiers in any case of alleged injury 
committed by soldiers on private citizens, unless, per- 
haps, the evidence were so clear as to render a verdict 
of acquittal tantamount to downright perjury. . A 
fortiori, therefore, justice is not to be expected from a 
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jury consigting chiefly of emancipated convicts, in any 
case in which individuals of the class to which they 
either do or did belong, are concerned* The very best 
feelings of human nature are against the supposition. 
If, for instance, I have been myself tried for a capital 
offence, and have escaped with a minor punishment 
tlirough some l^al chicanery, or some stretch on the 
part of an ill-informed or over-scrupulous jury, I shall 
necessarily feel strongly disposed to acquit any person 
who stands before me as a juryman in somewhat similar 
circumstances to those in which I once stood myself, 
and whose life is virtually at my disposal ; I shall neces- 
sarily feel this disposition independently of my oath : 
and provided it is only strong enough, I shail feel 
myself constrained to act upon it, and thereby to com- 
mit an act of grievous injustice to the community. 

The following illustration of the actual operation of 
the principles and feelings I have alluded to, occurs in 
the letter of Judge Burton to the Colonial Secretary, of 
date April 30th, 1836, on the working of the present 
jury system of New South Wales : — 

" An instance of this occurred in a case where a young 
man, a native of the colony, was tried before me, and a 
verdict of acquittal was returned, which might be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory to a by^stander; but where no 
predisposition amongst the jury, in favour of the 
prisoner, was manifested in court, and I suspected 
none. I was afterwards informed by a highly respect* 
able and credible gentleman, a married man, and father 
of a family, who was one of the jury, that such did 
nevertheless exist, and actually caused the acquittal in 
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question. The jury retired to consider their ierdkt^ 
and my informant entered the retiring-room about the 
third or fourth, and found one of the jury, who ha<l 
ah^ady entered, lying on the table, on his back, with 
his arms folded, who said, ' Well, my mind is made 
up;' another followed, and immediately lay down on 
the floor, saying, * My mind is made up ;' and when 
• all got into the room, the jury were talking about indif- 
ferent matters concerning their own business for about 
twenty minutes, when the foreman called their attention 
to the case, and said, ' Come, gentlemen, let us to busi* 
ness ;' when they repeated, * Their minds were made 
up ;' one giving as his reason, that he had known the 
boy's father for many years — another, - that he had 
known the boy's mother for many years — and a third, 
that he had known the boy from a child. Three of the 
jury, including the foreman, were of opinion that the 
prisoner was guilty; and nine, of whom three were 
certainly convicted persons, for acquittal ; the remaining 
six appearing to be led in their opinion by two of those 
three : but fron their conversation during the time they 
were confined together, it appeared to my informant 
that the whole nine persons were of that class ; and it 
farther appeared to him, that they were predetermined 
to acquit the prisoner, right ors wrong." 

Thirdly. Because the crime most frequently com* 
mitted in New South Wales being cattle-stealing, and 
because persons who commit this crime being frequently 
able, through their previous and successful iniquity, to 
practise all the arts of bribery and corruption, the 
appointment of emancipated conviota as jurymen, in 
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criminal cases, is nothing more nor less than a direct 
encouragement and incentive to the practice of these 
nefarious arts^ and a sure means of lowering the standard 
t{ morals^ as well as of rendering all property in agri* 
cultural and grazing stock, which in great measure con- 
stitutes the wealth of the colony, more and more inse- 
cure throughout the territory. Mr. Justice Burton 
particularly alludes in his letter to the number of pub- 
licans appointed to serve on j uries throughout the colony* 
These persons are chiefly of the class of emancipated 
convicts^ and are not unfrequently of the lowest grade 
in society; and connected as they are in the way of 
their business with the whole class of unconvicted cattle* 
stealers, whose usual place of resort is the public-chouse, 
it is dangerous in the highest degree to the community 
to entrust the administration of justice to their polluted 
hands. In the list of qualified jurors for the county of 
Cumberland, in New South Wales, for the year 1836, 
there were no fewer than two hundred and three pub- 
licans out of nine bundled and fifty-three; and as a much 
larger proportion of this class of persons actually serves 
on juries than of other classes of inhabitants, the amount 
of work they have to perform in the dealing out of 
justice, forsooth, to the Australian public, is by no 
means inconsiderable. In panels of thirty-six and forty* 
eight persons respectively, of whom only twenty-six and 
thirty-one persons actually appeared or served, there 
were no fewer than eight publicans in the one case, and 
ten in the other ; that is, every third person liable to be 
called on to try any particular case of cattle-stealing 
was a publican — ^a man^ who, in all probability, lived 
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Upon the custom of such persons as the cattle-stealer ! 
Nay, — for this is not the whole of the enormity of the 
system, — the cattle-stealer's lawyer, who is a very shrewd 
fellow, and who, in order to attract as much of this sort 
of practice as possible, has given out ** thai he, for one, 
will make no distinction between the free and the freed f** 
challenges every reputable person on the list who he 
has reason to fear will not acquit his client, till he 
obtains a jury for him to his mind ! 

^* If a prisoner has professional assistance in his 
defence," observes Mr. Justice Burton in his letter 
above-quoted, " this right of challenge is very freely 
exercised. In one instance I observed gentlemen of such 
character and respectability thus peremptorily rejected 
on the part of a prisoner, that I took the liberty of 
asking some of them afterwards if the prisoner were 
known to them ; and was answered that he was not : 
the conclusion in my own naind was, that they were 
challenged on account of their respectability. In an- 
other case before me, every person of apparent respect- 
ability who was called, was peremptorily challenged on 
the part of the prisoner, which, the Crown officer obser- 
ving, challenged all the others ; and the case remained 
over for default of jurors. In both cases the accused 
had professional assistance." 

Finally, there is no necessity whatever for having re* 
course to so suspicious a mode of administering justice 
in New South Wales any more than in England. 

" I have no doubt," says Mr. Justice Burton, ** from 
all I have seen and known of the resources of this colony 
vx the number of its respectable inhabitants, that there 
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Bre abundance for the establishment of the jury system 
here, upon a basis which must command the respect 
and confidence of all classes ; and I know no reason 
why juries in New South Wales should not and can- 
not be constituted of men equally omni excepiione 
majores as in any country in the world; but I know 
many reasons why they should be so constituted 
here more especially than in any other^ if (which^ 
however, I do not admit) that principle can any where 
be departed from, and the administration of justice 
committed to other hands/' 

The number of reputable free emigrants is now very 
considerable in New South Wales, and will rapidly 
increase for the future, through the measures that are 
now in progress in the colony, for the encouragement 
and promotion of immigration. The plea of necessity 
therefore cannot be allowed for having recourse to such 
jurymen as emancipated convicts are likely to make in 
the great majority of criminal cases in New South 
Wales. In his letter to the colonial government on the 
working of such juries, the Chief Justice, with whom 
the measure is commonly understood to have originated* 
acknowledges that ^^ there have certainly been from 
time to time improper persons impanelled on these 
juries ;" but maintains that *' the fault is not in the 
law, for the jury law of the colofty is in principle the 
same as the jury law in England: it is attributable to 
the neglect of those persons, to whom the care of re- 
turning persons properly qualified has been committed/' 
I have shown, however, that the cases of England and 
of New South Wales are by no means parallel, and 
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that tlie error committed by the colonial legislature/ at 
His Honour's suggestion, is an error in point ofprincip/e, 
to be charged against the law-makers ; and not a mere 
error of practice, to be charged upon the law-admini»- 
trators. I would suggest, however, as a matter of 
grave consideration to those who coincide with His 
Honour in this ultra-liberal opinion, whether, on the 
principle of the law of England, that a man shall he 
tried by his peers, a man who has been convicted of a 
felony and has suffered the punishment of the law, is 
to be considered as the peer of a man who has never 
been so convicted, and who stands upon his trial with a 
previously unblemished character, for the first time. 
For my own part, I confess that I utterly abhor all such 
colonial peerage. 

Why, if the emancipated convict juror is not the peer 
of the free emigrant or native of the colony who stands 
before him on his trial for an alleged felony or misde- 
meanour, is it not clearly the interest of such a juror 
to make the prisoner his peer, by giving him the benefit 
of a conviction, and by thereby reducing him to his own 
original level in colonial society ? Such sentiments, I 
acknowledge, imply a low opinion of human nature ; but 
such an opinion, I am sorry to add, is the one whieh 
experience and observation coincide with divine reve- 
lation in inducing us to form. 

The Chief Justice concludes the letter I allude to by 
intimating his belief that *' the objections which are 
felt to this constitutional form of trial are partly 
political." For my own part, I disavow all political 
feeling on the subject; which, I conceive, is one on 
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which the honest tory, the honest whig, and the honest 
radical will all think alike. As a proof of the identity 
of the moral feeling of honest men of all parties on this 
subject, let the reader peruse the following extract of a 
speech, in favour of universal suffrage, delivered by the 
late Mr. Cobbett, at Preston, as reported in the " Mom*- 
ing Herald " of the 20th of May, 1826 :— " Let every 
man come to age have a vote — every man who is not in- 
capacitated by infirmity — every man who is not a crimi- 
nal, who has not been a felon ; — every innocent man in 
the community is entitled to vote at elections." 

Mr. Cobbett could not surely be accused of a want 
of liberality in his politics ; on the contrary, he was a 
radical of the highest caste ; and yet, by his own 
showing, he would not have allowed any man who had 
been a felon to vote at elections, that is, to be one per- 
haps of a hundred thousand persons entrusted to vote 
for a member of parliament for sotne great city or 
county. Is it conceivable, then, that he would I^ave 
allowed a man of this description to occupy the far 
more important and far more deeply responsible situa- 
tion of a juryman, i.e. to be one of twelve persons en- 
trusted with the life or the liberty or the reputation of a 
fellow subject? "The execution of the laws," says 
President Jefferson, another radical of as high a form 
as Cobbett, 'Vis of more importance than the making 
them." * 

I suspect, however, that the political feeling to which 
the Chief Justice alludes, is chiefly on the other side, 

♦ Jefferson's letter to M. TAbb^ Arnond, "Memoirs and Corre- 
iBpondence," vol. III. p. 9. 
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and that it is mainly to an overweening desire to be 
ultra-liberal that the enactment of the present colonial 
jury law is to be ascribed. 

I may remark in passing, that however much trial by 
jury may be thought of in England, I have no hesita- 
tion in expressing my opinion that there has been a 
great deal too much of it in New South Wales ; and that 
it would have been much more conducive to the 
administration of justice and to the moral welfare 
of the whole community, had a large proportion of th6 
criminal cases that have occupied the attention of 
colonial judges and juries, and filled the pockets of 
colonial barristers and attorneys, been disposed of, as 
they ought decidedly to have been, by courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction. To entail an enormously expensive 
establishment of three judges, with all the other para- 
phernalia which such an establishment implies, besides 
a Court of Quarter Sessions, on a colony of not more 
than eighty thousand inhabitants, including convicts ; — 
that men who have been found guilty of felony, ifi 
England, and been transported, perhaps for life, may 
have it in their power to avail themselves of all the 
legal chicanery, of all the bribery and corruption, of all 
the perjury and subornation of perjury, that a convict 
colony can enable them to make use of .to escape the 
punishment justly due to them for fresh crimes com- 
mitted in that colony ; — ^is a state of things so absolutely 
monstrous, that it can only be tolerated so long as the 
respectable inhabitants of New South Wales are pre- 
cluded from exercising any control over the expen- 
diture of those funds which they contribute so liberally 
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to the public treasury of the colony, and which are 
annually appropriated for the maintenance of ex** 
pensive establishments, which, under the pretence of 
dispensing justice, are in fact demoralizing the com- 
munity. Let the free emigrant and the native of the 
colony by all means have every advantage which the 
law of England secures to the free subjects of the 
realm ^ but let the man who arrives in the colony in tlm 
character of a convicted and transported felon be tried, 
when accused of fresh crimes or misdemeanours in the 
colony, . by a Court of Quarter Sessions^ in the way of 
summary jurisdiction. The uniform impression on the 
part of judges in the mother country, at least in Scot-» 
land, is, that the convict who commits fresh crimes in 
New South Wales is uniformly treated in a very snm*- 
mary manner ; and the general prevalence of this im*^ 
pression implies that it is the general opinion that it is 
just and right that he should. There is no opinion, 
bowever, more completely unfounded : the criminal 
who can command a little money in New South Wales 
has chances of escape which he could never have in 
England, and these chances are only multiplied by the 
very means that are used by the Government to provider 
justice for all. 

A single glance at the result of the criminal prooeca^- 
tions in the colony before the Supreme Court and the 
Courts of Quarter Seswons, for the year 1835, will 
satisfy the reader of the truth of these remarks. The 
number of prisoners tried before the Supreme Court, 
during that year, was 398, of whom only 228, that is, 
little more than one half, were convicted ; viz., 124 by 
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civile and 104 by mHittrj juries ; for, in addition lx> all 
his other chances of escape, the prisoner in New Sotith 
Wales has the liberty of choosing what sort of jury 
he shall be tried by J The number of persons tried 
during the same period before the Courts of General 
Quarter Sessions was 1155; viz., 856 by civil and 
military juries, and 299 in the way of summary jurisdic- 
tion. Of the 856 jury cases, the convictions amounted to 
536, that is, to about five-eighths of the whole number; 
whereas of the 299 cases of trial by summary jurisdiction* 
that is, before the Chairman or Judge of the Quarter 
Sessions and certain magistrates, the convictions 
amounted to 243, w to twenty-four twenty-ninths of 
the whole number. In all these cases the criminals trie<l 
are almost uniformly of the same class, while the evi* 
dence adduced is of a similar kind in them all and of 
similar value. But through the improper extension of 
trid by jury to cases in which it ought never to have 
been had recourse to, the chances of escape are only 
increased to the criminal an proportion to his criminality^ 
and to the costliness and the elaborate character of 
the judicial machinery employed by the executive 
government to ensure the dispensation of justice to the 
community. 

In connexion with the subject of judicial reform, 
which certainly calls for the speedy interference of the 
legislature in New South Wales, I shall briefly notice 
certain efforts that are now making by the colonists 
generally for obtaining a better insirumeHt of Govern- 
meNtf (to use an appropriate phrase of Oliver Crom- 
well) than has hitherto been accorded to that colony. 
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The instrument of Government in the colony of New 
South Wales is a legislative council of fifteen members, 
consisting of the Governor and seven officers qf the 
Government, together with seven other members selected 
from amongst the respectable inhabitants of the colony, 
exclusively by the Crown. Now, antecedently to aU 
such considerations as the extent of the population of 
the colony, the amount of its revenue, and the de- 
sirableness of having its affairs managed by able and 
efficient hands, it is morally impossible that a legislative 
body, constituted in this manner, should enjoy the con^- 
fidence of a large and rapidly increasing commercial 
and agricultural community, however intelligent and 
well-intentioned its members may individually be. It 
is accordingly a fact universally admitted in New South 
Wales, that the Legislative Council of that colony pos*- 
sesses in no degree whatever the confidence of the 
community. In such circumstances, the very existence 
of such a body cannot fail to be a subject of serious 
grievance, and a source of perpetual dissatisfaction otit 
the part of no inconsiderable portion of that com- 
munity, in an age especially of liberal opinions arid 
popular institutions; and it is surely not the policy of 
His Majesty's Government to allow such a grievance to 
exist, or such dissatisfaction to prevail, in a colony 
whose commerce is already so valuable to the mother 
country, as that of New South Wales already is to 
Great Britain. 

If the reader should imagine that a Legislative 
Council, constituted in the manner I have described, is 

m 

a sort of intermediate st^p between a Governor acting 
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entirely on his own judgment and his own respoQsi- 
biiity, and a popular government appointed in some 
way or other by the community, he is altogether mis- 
taken : it is more frequently a step farther from the enjoy- 
ment of those popular rights, that are so highly and so 
deservedly prized in the present age, than a step to- 
wards it. In the hands of a Governor like Sir Richard 
Bourke — a man, whose keen perception of right and 
wrong is accompanied with considerable energy of 
character and an evident desire to promote the welfare 
of all classes in the community — the characters, the 
interests, and the liberties of the colonists would be 
comparatively safe ; for, 

Nunquam libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub rege pio ; 

*' liberty is never more agreeable to the subject than 
when enjoyed under the government of an absolute but 
virtuous ruler." But the system of a legislative council 
is, in comparison with such a state of things, a change 
decidedly for the worse, inasmuch as it relieves the 
Governor of his personal responsibility— one of the best 
incentives to good conduct that can possibly be Re- 
vised — and places that responsibility no where else, or, 
in other words, gets rid of it altogether. In short, of 
all forms of government, an irresponsible oligarchy, or, 
in other words, a legislative council, constituted like 
that of New South Wales, is unquestionably the worst 
in theory ; and there are not wanting instances to de- 
monstrate its being equally objectionable in practice. 
Nay, so thoroughly convinced of this political truth 
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were the Danish people, that, in order to deliver their 
country from the miserable oligarchy by which it was 
oppressed in the seventeenth century, they actually 
adopted the unheard-of procedure of making a volun- 
tary surrender of their liberties into the hands of the 
sovereign, and constituted him by their own voluntary 
act a despotic monarch. 

It is preposterous in the highest degree to talk of the 
independence of a body constituted like the legislative 
council of New South Wales. It is not in human 
nature for a man, who is either nominated or paid by 
the Government, to sit in judgment, with any thing 
approaching to a feeling of independence, on the 
measures proposed to him for his consideration and 
approval by that very authority to which he owes his 
political existence as a- councillor, or his pay as an 
officer of the Crown.* He neither is nor can be a free 
agent, however he may persuade himself that he is so; 
but the government officers in the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales are not so bereft of common 
sense as to have any such persuasion. They know 
well, — and if the fact is not strangely belied by commoa 

♦ The late Attorney-General of New South Wales, on being referred to 
for his opinion on some matter of law, in which he shrewdly imagined 
the Government were likely to take some interest, instead of giving las 
opinion directly, asked the person consulting him, " Pray, do you know 
what the Governor thinks on the subject? He is an excellent lawyer." 
His Majesty's Attorney- General, who is a member of the Legislative 
Council, ex officio, rightly conceived that he had no right to hold mo- 
opinion on any subject of the kind till His Majesty's representative had 
declared his : and yet people will tell us that the Colonial Government 
ia not an absolute government. 
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report, they have been given to understand, — under the 
present as well as under the past administration, that 
they hold their office as members of the Legislative 
Council to vote for the Government measures, and not to 
discuss them. In fact, the Tory device of a Governor and 
a Legislative Council, appointed, like that of New South 
Wales, by the Crown, is utterly unworthy of a Whig 
administration ; inasmuch as it is nothing more nor 
less than an ingenious device for investing a Governor, 
or perhaps the mere agent of a Secretary of State, with 
absolute power, and for concealing the fact of his pos- 
sessing such power from the people he governs. In the 
former of these objects the device is completely suc- 
cessful, as it occasionally enables Governors to do 
what they would never attempt on their own respon- 
sibility : in regard to the latter, however, it is too gross 
to deceive any person ; and the colonists have therefore 
to make up their minds to live under an absolute 
government.* 

Besides, the very mode of their appointment neces- 
sarily precludes the members of the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales from attempting any thing of im- 
portance for the real welfare of the country, or from acting, 
on occasions of emergency, with the requisite vigour 

* It is somewhat singular that Governor Macquarie should have been 
so much opposed, as he appears to have been, to the appointment of a 
Council in New South Wales. ** I feel great satisfaction," he observes 
in a letter to Earl Bathurst, of date June 28, 1813, " at the determination 
of His Majesty's Government in not acceding to the recommendation of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, in regard to the 
Governor of this colony being assisted by a Council. I indulge a fond 
hope that this measure wUl never be-resorted to in this colony" 
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and decision. For several years past there have con- 
stantly been accumulations of unappropriated revenue 
in the colonial treasury-chest of from £50,000 to 
£150,000. such accumulations are doubtless a serious 
grievance to the community, in a country in which 
money bears ten per cent interest, and in which public 
works of various kinds are in constant requisition for the 
general advancement of the colony ; and they would 
certainly never have taken place under a popular go- 
vernment, — a government having confidence in itself and 
possessing the confidence of the public. In short, the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales is altogether 
destitute of that self-confidence which is requisite on 
occasions of emergency, and it will consequently lie as 
a dead weight on the energies of the country, and stand 
as a serious bar in the way of its prosperity and ad.- 
vancement so long as it exists. 

A good Governor would have nothing to fear from a 
popular government in New South Wales. Indeed, I 
am confident there is no colony in the empire in which 
a Governor would be treated with greater liberality by 
any body representing the colonial community, or in 
which the measures he might propose for the general 
welfare would be received with greater deference. In 
fact, there is very little debateable land between the 
Governor and the colonists in New South Wales ; and 
if the views and opinions of the latter, in regard to the 
public welfare, were only allowed expression, they 
would be found generally, if not uniformly, to coincide 
with those of the Government. 

While it is thus universally admitted in New South 
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Wales that the Legislative Council of that colony pos- 
sesses in no degree whatever the confidence of the 
community, it is decidedly the opinion of all intelligent 
persons in the colony, that nothing would tend more 
powerfully or more directly, than the establishment of 
€ome popular form of government in the colony, to 
develop its vast resources, to increase the number of 
the industrious and virtuous portion of its inhabitants, 
and prodigiously to accelerate the rate of its progress- 
ive advancement. 

The population and produce, the trade and commerce, 
the revenue and expenditure of New South Wales suffi- 
ciently demonstrate the maturity of that colony for 
some popular form of government, and the inexpe- 
diency of any longer entrusting the entire management 
of its affairs to any one individual, as is virtually done 
at present, however able and honest that individual 
may be. I shall have occasion, in the course of the 
next chapter, to point out the actual state of the 
colony at the present moment, in reference to the differ- 
ent particulars I have just enumerated : at present, I 
shall only advert to the single item of revenue, which 
at present amounts to considerably upwards of a 
quarter of a million sterling; the colonial revenue 
having more than quadrupled itself during the last ten 
years. The annual appropriation of so large an amount 
of public money is surely too serious an affair to be 
entrusted to any one man; for as to the other members of 
the Legislative Council being a check upon the Go- 
vernor, or as to their having any influence whatever 
in the appropriation of the colonial funds, the idea is 

VOL. I. P 
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too preposterous to be entertained for a moment. Why, 
not one of these members can originate a single measure 
of importance without the Governor's express permission ; 
-and as to the government officers, who constitute so 
large a proportion of their whole number, it is as much 
as their situations are worth to oppose any measure that 
Hie Governor has proposed. 

I should not perhaps have ventured to express my- 
self so strongly on this subject, had J not felt assured 
that Sir Richard Bourke, as a gen uinie whig, coincides 
entirely in such sentiments^ and has accordingly en- 
couraged the colonists in their recent efforts to obtain 
a more popular form of government than they now 
enjoy ; sincerely desirous, as His Excellency doubtless 
IS, of carrying along with him the sentiments of the 
public, and feeling, as he cannot help doing, that the 
government, as at present constituted, possesses neither 
their confidence nor their respect. The efforts I allude 
to have been inade by two different parties among the 
colonists, and directed towards the attainment of two 
different objects ; the one party desiring that a Repre- 
sentative Legislature, or House of Assembly, should be 
constituted forthwith, and the elective franchise ex- 
tended as widely as possible among f^U classes of the 
free population ; the other desiring only an extension 
of the present Legislative Council, and an aug- 
mentation of its powers. The former of these parties 
of course coo^prises all the liberals of the colony, in- 
cluding the vvhole body of emancipists, vyith many free 
persons of questionable character and doubtful respect- 
abiUty : it is headed by Sir John Jamison and Mr. 
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WeQtworth the barrister, and its approved organ is 
the Patriotic Association, a sort of colonial Rag-fair, 
attended by all the blustering attorneys of the colony.* 
The latter, of course, includes all the colonial tories, 
together with a large proportion of the other respectable 
inhabitants of the territory, who would doubtless more 
willingly subscribe themselves whigs, but who shrink 
with repugnance from the disreputable associations into 
which the other party would lead them, and who regard 



* To withhold from a whole community what is manifestly their 
right is often a strong temptation to individuals of the agitating or 
O^ConneU family, to do what is manifestly wrong. We have the honour of 
haying a branch of this family in the colony ; its members belong chiefly 
t0 the legal profession, and the inscription on their flag is Lex Rex, a 
motto which signifies in the Anglo-Australian dialect, Let the chief 
authority he in the hands of the lawyers* But how much soever such a 
consummation may be devoutly wished by certain gentlemen of the long 
robe in the colony, I believe all moderate men throughout the territory 
regard it as one supremely to be deprecated ; for e quoms ligno Mer- 
curius Jit ; i. e. "a blustering Australian lawyer, who has the liberties 
of the people always on his tongue, but nothing farther from his heart 
than their real welfare, may be manufactured out of a very indifferent 
piece of colonial timberl" I should be sorry indeed to bring a sweeping 
charge against the legal profession of the colony, in which I am most 
happy to state that there are gentlemen, both on the Bench and at the 
Bar, who are not less honourably distinguished for their moral than they 
are for their intellectual pre-eminence : still, however, a regard to truth 
compels me to adopt the adage of the old Boman, Cedant arma togm, or, 
in plain English, " The New South Wales corps, outrageously immoral 
as certain members of that body undoubtedly were, have individually 
done less to demoralize the colony than certain patriotic members of the 
colonial Bar." The Lingua Franca of modem patriotism may be learned, 
like certain improvements in the art of writing, in three lessons : and it 
has this peculiar excellence to recommend it besides ; that it may be 
spoken loudly and fluently by men of any character, and with the foulest 
tongue. 
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with well-founded suspicion certain of the individuaTs 
who are permitted to assume the direction of its affairs. 
For my own part, having, in accordance with my 
own views of clerical duty, attached myself to neithe? 
of these political parties — having never attended any of 
their meetings nor signed any of their petitions — I have 
no hesitation in declaring, as an unprejudiced spectator, 
that I entertain no fears for the general welfare and 
advancement of the colony, whether the people of the 
Patriotic Association on the one hand, or the petitioners 
for a mere extension of the colonial council on the other, 
should succeed with the Home Government in the at* 
tainment of their object. In the one case, supposing 
that authority should be given to constitute a colonial 
House of Assembly of fifty members, and that these 
members should be chosen by all free persons possessed 
of property in the colony, there is reason to believe 
that not more than three or four emancipists would find 
their way into the representation, while it is more than 
probable that not a single individual of that class would 
be elected. In shorty I confess I should entertain no 
apprehensions from the extension of the legislative 
franchise to emancipated convicts possessed of property 
in the colony ; although, on the principle of President 
Jefferson, that ^* the execution of the laws is of more 
importance than the making them," I should strongly 
object to the appointment of such persons as jurymen. 
And as the colonial press has recently exercised a 
moral influence previously unknown in the colony, I 
should consider that important engine, provided it were 
only well and honestly managed, sufficiently powerful 
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to make the members of a colonial legislature^ con- 
stituted in the manner proposed^ keep their house in 
proper order. On the other hand, supposing that in 
accordance with the declared wishes of the other 
petitioners^ His Majesty's Government should merely 
extend the Legislative Council and increase ite powers, 
I have reason to believe that sufficient provision would 
thereby be made for the good government of the colony 
for the next five or seven years; especially as Sir 
Hichard Bourke has already secured the general wel- 
fare of the colonists in the grand interests of general 
education and religious instruction. Public opinion, 
and its organ the public press, would render a council 
of thirty members, properlj/ nppointedy and with in- 
creased powers, a sufficiently good instrument of gO" 
vernmerU for a tin^, in the present condition of the 
colony. 

Ind-eed, as the colony is evidently at this moment in 
a state of rapid transition ; as the proportion of its free 
emigrant population is fast increasing, and will pro- 
bably be doubled in the course of the next five years, 
through the measures that are now in progress for the 
encouragement and promotion of emigration to the 
colonial territory ; and as the whole aspect and cha- 
racter of its society will consequently be in all like- 
lihood completely changed, and the influence of the 
emancipists, as a separate and influential class in thd 
community, completely neutralized within a limited 
period ; it appears to me that it would be much better 
for all parties to constitute a temporary government, 
^uch as an extended council with increased powers 
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would foridy than to construct a House of Assembly in 
the first instance. If ten members^ for instance, of a 
Legislative Council, to consist of thirty members, wer^ 
to be nominated by the Crown, and the remaining 
twenty to be chosen by the magistrates of the territory, 
I am confident that all the purposes of a House of 
Assembly would be answered equally well, and with 
much greater quietness, for five or seven years to come ; 
while, at the end of that period, the colony would be 
much fitter for a Representative Legislature, to be con- 
stituted on a broader and more popular basis, than it is 
at the present moment. The number of magistrates in 
the colonial territory is at present 162 : they could 
doubtless be increased to 200 with advantage to the 
colony, and with additional security for the main- 
tenance of whig principles in the colonial adminis- 
tration; and such a body of electors as they would 
thus form would, I conceive, be sufficient to meet the 
present wants and to answer the present wishes of the 
reputable portion of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales. 

There is no service for which the interference of a 
popular government is more necessary in that remote 
dependency of the empire, than that of reducing the 
salaries o( the future Government officers of the colony; 
for it is a wise maxim of Government in such cases, that 
existing interests shall not be interfered with. These 
salaries have all been fixed on the old tory scale of 
oriental magnificence ; insomuch that the Governor of 
a convict colony of from thirty to forty thousand in- 
habitants — the amount of the colonial population during 
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the goverament of General Darling — was allowed a 
salary of five thousand a year ; that is, a salary equal 
to that of the President of the United States of America ! 
With the highest possible respect for the present Go- 
vernor, I entirely agree with Mr, Wentworth, in think- 
ing, that ** five thousand a year is a sum which the 
people of the colony would look at for a very long time 
before they voted it to any Governor." I apprehend 
they would look still longer at two thousand a year, 
before they voted any such sum to a Chief Justice, a 
Bishop, or a Colonial Secretary. Salaries of so extrava- 
gant an amount serve only to encourage and to main- 
tain an expensive style of living, of the worst possible 
example in a young colony ; and the Government officers 
of New South Wales are notoriously chargeable with 
having set that pernicious example to the colonial popu- 
lation. With the exception of the Governor and the 
Chief Justice, there ought decidedly to be no salary 
above a thousand a year in the Australian colonies. 
Those who cannot afford to serve His Majesty for that 
amount in these colonies should be taught to seek for 
promotion somewhere else : at all events, the people of 
New South Wales have hitherto had to pay a great deal 
too dear for their whistle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VIEW OF THE AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE COLONIAL POPULATION, OF THE PRODUCE 
AND TRADE, AND OF THE REVENUE AND EX- 
PENDITURE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 



Nullas in orbe sinw Baiit praelucet amcems. 

Horace. 



In exhibiting a general outline of the present state of 
the colony, the first subject of interest that presents 
itself is the amount and distribution of its population. 
The population of New South Wales amounted in the 
year 1800, at tlie close of Governor Hunter's adminis- 
tration, to between 6000 and 7000 persons : at the 
commencement of Governor Macquarie's administration^ 
in the year 1810, it amounted to 10,000, or thereabouts, 
a number which was more than doubled during the next 
ten years; the population in the year 1820 having 
amounted to 23,939 : at the close of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane's government, in the year 1825, it amounted 
to 36,366 ; and in the year 1833 (the intermediate 
census of General Darling, taken in the year 1828, 
being evidently incorrect,) it had amounted to 60,794. In 
the Appendix (No. 10) there is an abstract of the census 
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of 1833, exhibiting the relative proportions of the dif*- 
ferent classes to which the colonial population belongs^ 
with the population of Sydney for the year 1833, and 
an estimate of the amount of the general population up 
to the 30th of June, 1836: from which abstract it 
appears, 

1. That two-fifths of the whole population of the 
colony consists of convicts in actual bondage ; the re- 
maining three-fifths consisting of free emigrants, natives 
of the colony, and persons who have become free either 
by servitude or by pardon. 

2. That the disproportion of the sexes, which has of 
late been so much talked of in England, is confined 
chiefly to the class of convicts ; the relative proportions 
of free males and females for the year 1833 being 
22,798 males, and 13,453 females, a disproportion 
which has been greatly diminished by the arrival of 
numerous free emigrant females in the colony during 
the last three years ; while the relative proportions of 
male and female convicts were 21,845 males, and 
2,698 females. But as a considerable proportion of 
the free male population of the colony consists of 
emancipated convicts, it is almost exclusively to the 
convict and emancipated convict classes that the dis- 
proportion of the sexes is confined. It is evidently, 
therefore, not to become the wives of the free emi- 
grant and native bora male inhabitants of the colony, 
that whole cargoes of free emigrant females have been 
trepanned in England during the last few years, and 
sent out to New South Wales to push their fortune*. 
A few of these females may doubtless be eventually 
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settled in this way ; but the great majority go out, in 
reality, (at least, such is the result of their emigration,) 
to be the wives or paramours of ticket-of-leave men and 
emancipated convicts. No person certainly has any 
right to prevent young women from emigrating from 
the mother country for such a purpose ; but let them 
do so, at all events, with their eyes open. 

3. That rather more than a fourth of the whole popula* 
tion of the colony consists of Roman Catholics. This 
religious denomination in New South Wales consists 
almost exclusively of convicts and emancipated convicts 
with* their families ; the number of free emigrants of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion having been very small. It 
is also worthy of particular observation, that the number 
of Roman Catholic convicts arriving in New South Wales 
by convict ships from Protestant England amounts to 
ten per cent of the whole number, while the Protestant 
convicts arriving by convict ships from Roman Catholic 
Ireland amount to only five per cent. I have no means 
of ascertaining the proportion of Roman Catholicsas com- 
pared with the number of Protestants in Great Britain : 
surely, however, they do not amount to one tenth of the 
whole population of the island. At all events, it has 
recently been ascertained, that the proportion of Pro- 
testants as compared with Roman Catholics in Ireland 
is as 1 to 4 1 nearly; but the proportion of Protestant 
as compared with Roman Catholic convicts from that 
island is only as 1 to 20. 

The population of New South Wales is partly con- 
centrated in towns, and partly dispersed over the whole 
extent of the colonial territory. The latter portion of 
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the colonial population is employed almost exclusively 
in the pursuits of agriculture and grazing; the former, 
exclusive of the military and the officers and clerks 
connected with the public service, chiefly in mercantile 
pursuits, in the practice of the various mechanical arts, 
in dealing and shop-keeping, 8cc. 

The capital of the colony, and the seat of the colonial 
government, is the town of Sydney, which at present 
contains a population of from 18,000 to 20,000 souls. 
The town of Sydney is beautifully situated on Sydney 
Cove, one of the numerous and romantic inlets of Port 
Jackson, about seven miles from the entrance of the 
harbour. The heads of Port Jackson, or the headlands 
at the mouth of the harbour, constitute one of the 
grandest and most interesting features in the natural 
scenery of the country. To a person approaching the 
land from the eastward, the coast presents an appa- 
rently unbroken line of lofty, precipitous, sand-stone 
cliffs, along the base of which the big waves of the vast 
Pacific Ocean dash fearfully when the wind blows 
strongly from the eastward ; causing dense volumes of 
spray and whitish vapour to ascend to the summits of 
the highest cliffs all along the coast. The entrance is 
designated, at a considerable distance at sea, by the 
light-house, or Macquarie tower, — a circular building 
of cut stone, surmounted by a lantern with a revolving 
light, situated on the South Head ; but no opening of 
any kind can be perceived till you come close in with 
the land. At a small distance from the Heads, how- 
ever, an opening is at length perceived in the iron- 
bound coast; and the idea you unavoidably form of it is. 
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that the cliffs on either side have been violently rent 
asunder by some mighty convulsion of nature, to afford 
a passage for vessels into some place of security : — 

Hioc atquo' hinc rasts rupes, geminique rainantar 
In caelum scopuli, quorum sub verlice late 
iEquora tuta silent. Vibg. 

High on the right and left, tremendous rocks 
Tower upwards to the heavens, beneath whose cliffs 
The sea sleeps placidly. 

The entrance at the Heads is about a mile and three 
quarters wide ; but the height of the cliffs and the idea 
of boundlessness which the ocean scenery has previously 
impressed upon the mind make it appear much nar* 
rower. On getting round Middle Head, a point of land 
stretching out from the southern side of the harbour, 
and completely concealing the opening from the eye of 
an observer at a few miles' distance at sea, the scene 
surpasses description. You immediately find yourself 
on the bosom of a large lake, extending to a great 
distance in a westerly direction, with innumerable coves 
or inlets stretching inland to the right and left ; some 
presenting sandy beaches and grassy lawns; others lined 
^ith a barrier of gray rocks cast in the most fantastic 
anoulds, and surmounted in all directions with out- 
landish but most beautiful shrubbery. 

Many of the most interesting localities on the shores 
of Port Jackson, between Sydney and the Heads, are in 
the hands of private proprietors ; and the richly and 
endlessly diversified beauties of nature, which they 
uniformly exhibit, are in some instances enhanced by 
the manner in which they appear contrasted with the 
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tasteful habitations of men. Several neat cottages have 
been erected by the pilots of Sydney, on a sandy beach ^ 
immediately behind the South Head. A little nearer 
the town is the picturesque cottage of Vaucluse, the re- 
sidence of Mr. Wentworth the barrister ; and somewhat 
nearer still is the splendid villa of Point Piper, formerly 
the residence of Captain Piper, Naval officer of the 
colony. On WoolloomooUoo Hill, an elevated pror 
jection of the laiKl, situated between WoolloomooUoo 
and Elizabeth bays, about a mile from Sydney on the 
same side of the harbour, most of the civil officers 
of the colony have built houses of respectable appear- 
ance, on allotments granted them for the purpose by 
the late Governor, the view of which from the water 
is highly interesting and enlivening : and on the oppo- 
site side of the harbour, or what is called the North 
Shore, a few handsome cottages have also been erected, 
besides wharfs and stores belonging to merchants in 
Sydney connected with the fisheries and the New 
Zealand trade. 

The town of Sydney, which received its name in 
honour of Lord Sydney, His Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, at the time when 
the territory was taken possession of for. Great Britain, 
was originally confined to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the cove of the same name, which extends only 
a short distance inland in a southerly direction from the 
main harbour. At the entrance of the cove there are 
forts — of no great strength however — on the extremi- 
ties of the two ridges that form its eastern and western 
shores ; the one called Dawes* Battery, and the other 
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Fort Macquarie. At the head of the cove these 
ridges attain a coasiderable elevation ; and on their 
sloping sides and towering summits, as well as in the 
valley between, the town of Sydney now extends 
nearfy two miles from Dawes' Battery to the southward, 
the ridges gradually subsiding till the ground becomes 
nearly a dead level. The principal streets run in la 
northerly and southerly direction, parallel to that of the 
ridges, and are crossed nearly at right angles by other 
streets, that terminate in a second and much more 
extensive cove to the westward, called Cockle Bay or 
Darling Harbour. In short, there can scarcely be 
imagined a. Bner situation for a large mercantile city; 
and. it is much to be regretted that so little advantage 
was taken, in the earlier years of the colony, of its 
admirable locality, and so little attention evinced in 
laying down a proper plan for its gradual extension. 

Of the public buildings in Sydney there are few that 
deserve particular notice for their architecture. In 
design and execution the Australian College buildings, 
erected by a number of free emigrant Scotch mechanics, 
in the year 1832, on the plan generally pursued in the 
new town of Edinburgh, are perhaps the first in the 
colony. These mechanics, however, have since been 
the means of effecting a very striking improvement in 
the architecture of the town ; and buildings are now 
erecting both in Sydney and in various other parts of the 
territory of a much superior character to any previously 
erected in New South Wales. The Sydney market- 
buildings, erected chiefly by the Scotch mechanics, 
and consisting of a double range of covered sheds, in 
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the Grecian style of architecture, for the accommoda- 
tion of persons exposing goods for sale in the Sydney 
market-place, would almost bear comparison with any 
buildings of the kind in England. Government House 
is merely a large and rather ancient cottage, occupying 
a beautiful situation on the eastern side of the cove* 
but scarcely suited for the residence of the Governor : 
it is to be superseded forthwith by a building somewhat 
more in accordance with the rapidly increasing wealth 
and importance of the colony. St. James' Church is a 
plain brick-building with a tall and rather handsome 
spire. The Court- House, and a large building intended 
for a Charity School for the town of Sydney, were 
erected in its immediate neighbourhood at the recom* 
mendation of Mr. Commissioner Bigge, that the whole 
might appear a single pile of building and have a more 
imposing effect : the effect, however, is any thing but 
imposing, the three large masses of brick-work being 
brought into juxtaposition without the least taste or 
judgment. The Roman Catholic Chapel is an am- 
bitions edifice, built of hewn stone in the form of a cross, 
and occupying a very conspicuous situation when viewed 
from the water. The Sydney College, of which a large 
hall or class-room, with a house for the head master, 
is all that has yet been erected, will also be a fine build- 
ing when completed — more creditable, indeed, for its 
design than for its execution. The Scots Church is a 
plain substantial edifice of free-stone, in the Gothic 
style, with a square tower or belfry. A second place of 
worship for the Presbyterians of Sydney, also in the 
Gothic style of architecture, has recently been erected 
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in the aouthern part of the town. A third episcopal 
church for the same neighbourhood is probably now in 
progress ; and a Baptist Chapel^ in the Grecian style^ has 
recently been completed. The Prisoners' barracks is a 
large and substantial brick building, very creditable to 
the architect, Mr. Greenaway, as is also the Carters' 
Barracks. The General Hospital I have already men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

. It is from the daily increasing number, however,a nd 
the daily improving character of the various private 
buildings that have recently been erected or are now 
erecting every where in the town of Sydney, that a 
proper idea can be formed of the present state and the 
rapid progress of the Australian capital. Wharfs for 
shipping, of the most substantial structure, warehouses 
of large dimensions and costly architecture, shops 
emulating those of Bond-street in the British metropolis, 
dwelling-houses of every variety of form, public-houses, 
windmills, steam-mills, &c. &c. : in short, buildings of 
every kind that may be supposed necessary in a busy, 
bustling, commercial sea-port town, are erecting or 
have recently been erected in all parts of Sydney- 
many of them of brick, and not a few of cut stone ; 
and the demand for such buildings is daily in- 
creasing. 

; The minimum price of building-ground belonging to 
Government in the town of Sydney is £1000 per acre ; 
but allotments in eligible localities generally sell at a 
much higher price: indeed, as much as £10,000 to 
£20,000, and even £30,000 an acre has been obtained 
for corner allotments in peculiarly eligible situations. < 
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All sorts of mechanical arts and occupations are pur-^ 
sued in Sydney ; and shops of all kinds are to be found 
in almost every street^ as in the busie&t sea-ports in the 
mother country. Indeed, it would be somewhat diffi- 
cult to enumerate the various branches of business that 
are followed in the Australian capital, and to particu-* 
larize the different modes by which the industrious 
portion of its inhabitants obtain a livelihood. There 
are no fewer than six steam flour-mills in or near the 
towD, besides a number of windmills on the height, 
around it. There are soap-manufactories ; manufactories 
both of tallow and sperm candles; founderies on ^ 
small scale for casting either brass or iron; breweries 
for the manufacture of Australian beer, either from 
sugar or from malt ; distilleries for the manufacture of 
colonial gin from maize and barley; rope manufactories^ 
tanneries ; hat manufactories, 8cc. &c. ; while the roads 
of the colony are traversed in every direction by coaches 
and vehicles of all other descriptions built in Sydney. 
Besides, all the mechanical arts that are in requisition 
in house-building and in the furnishing of houses, as 
well as in the building, equipment, and repairing of ves-. 
sels, are successfully practised in Sydney, and afford a 
comfortable subsistence to a large and daily increasing 
number of industrious and reputable families. 

House-rent is still considerably higher in Sydney 
than in most parts of the mother country. A good 
house in Sydney, of the description of a clergyman's 
manse in Scotland, would rent for £100 a year: a few 
years ago it would have let for £140; but the influx of 
opechanical labour into the colonial market, during the 
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last few years, has already had considerable influence 
in lowering this serious item of expenditure in the 
domestic economy of the Australian capital. 

There is a market held twice a week in Sydney, in 
which all sorts of goods and produce are exposed for 
sale by settlers or the servants of settlers from all parts 
of the interior, as well as by the numerous dealers in 
the town. The com and cattle market, for horses, 
sheep, cattle, pigs, grain, hay and straw, is held at the 
southern extremity of the town; the general market. is 
situated somewhat nearer the harbour ; and the large 
and commodious suite of buildings recently erected for 
the accommodation of the numerous frequenters of that 
busy scene not only forms an appropriate ornament to 
the town, but affords a large annual revenue to the 
government. Grain and dairy produce of all kinds, 
eggs and poultry of all descriptions, potatoes, pump- 
kins, melons, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, orangeB, 
lemons^ loquets, grapes, figs, cherries, strawberries, 
native currants, with all the variety of vegetables culti- 
.^ated in the mother country, are procurable in their 
respective seasons in the Sydney market, at reasonable 
prices and of superior quality. The town of Sydney is 
supplied with milk from dairies in the town and neigh- 
bourhood^ and with fish chiefly from Botany Bay. 
The latter are brought overland, a distance of seven 
miles, in carts, and hawked about the streets in wheel- 
barrows — the cry of " Fish, ho 5 '* uttered in the genuine 
London style, being one of the standing matin notes 
of the Australian capital. 

There are five newspapers published in Sydney, be- 
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sides the ** Government Gazette," which i» published 
weekly. The " Sydney Gazette" is published three 
times ; the " Herald/' the " Monitor," and the '* Au- 
stralian," twice ; and the ** Colonist" once — a week» 
There is also a journal published twice a week, and 
distributed gratuitously, supported entirely by adver- 
tisements. A monthly magazine for miscellaneous in- 
telligence has also been in existence since the com- 
mencement of the year 1836, and is doing well: it is 
published by a son of the famous cheap bookseller of 
Cheapside, London, and is called " Tegg's Magazine." 
Occasional pamphlets on subjects of local interest are 
also published in Sydney from time to time ; and the 
black swan of Australia must unquestionably be a 
tuneful bird, for whole volumes of poetry have already 
issued from the colonial press. 

In regard to the public amusements of Sydney, I 
have already alluded to the colonial taste for horse- 
racing, cricketing, and regattas ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to remind the reader, that a taste of that kind*' 
uniformly implies a taste for gambling and dissipation.:^ 
For that portion of the community that delights in such 
amusements, there is also a Theatre Royal in Sydney. 
I have heard of grossiiretcs being occasionally exhibited 
in that fashionable place of resort — a circumstance not 
at all, unlikely in an Australian theatre ; but having 
never been present at any theatrical exhibitions in the 
colony, I can only presume, from my general knowledge 
of the character and propensities of certain classes of 
its population, that if there is little reason to consider 
the theatre as a school of virtue in England, there is no 
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1*688011 whatever for regarding it in that light in New 
Sooth Wales* 

To those who are addicted to botanical researches, or 
to those who, like myself, merely delight to contemplate 
the wonderful works of God, without being very inqui- 
sitive about the genus and species of each, the botanic 
garden and the romantic walks of the government 
domain in the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney 
cannot fail to afford a never-failing source of far higher 
gratification* To wander alone on serpentine walks, 
traced with the utmost taste ''^ along the margin of beau- 
tifully romantic bays, and through woodland scenes, 
untraversed so lately save by the naked savage and the 
solitary kangaroo ;—^to behold innumerable shrubs of 
innumerable species, each of which would grace the 
choicest spots in the garden of a European prince, 
growing wildly and luxuriantly, and shedding their 
beautiful flowers unregarded ; — to sit on the summit of 
a gray rock overhanging the silent waters of Port 
Jackson, while the glorious sun descends behind the 
distant mountains to the westward, and pours forth 
a deluge of light on rock, and wood, and water ;— in 
^ such scenes, when the poet asks, " O Solitude, where 
are thy charms f one is almost tempted to reply, 
** Here! here!" 

It is not very creditable, however, to the dwellers in 
Sydney, that such scenes should be allowed to remain 
so entirely sacred to solitude as they have hitherto 

* The principal walks in the government domain at Sydney were 
planned by Mrs. Macquarie, and formed under her immediate super- 
ifitendeoce. 
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been ; but while it is undeniable that the schoolmaster 
will require to be abroad somewhat longer^ ere the race 
of Australians can be expected to go any where in search 
of the picturesque, there is another very obvious reason 
for the comparative desertion of the government domain 
by the inhabitants of Sydney. Every person, who can 
contrive to get any thing more than a mere livelihood in 
the colony, forthwith possesses himself of a horse and 
shay for pleasuring, to be transformed in due time into a 
curricle and pair. Till lately, however, the government 
domain was open only to pedestrians, and was conse* 
quently no place for the display of equipages. Besides, 
a road was formed, during Governor Macquarie*s admi- 
nistration, at the expense of the people of Sydney , as far 
as the light-house on the South Head ; and that road 
has ever since been the favourite resort of the beau 
monde of the Australian capital. About four o'clock in 
the afternoon — before dinner in the haut ton circJes, but 
some time after it among people of inferior station— all 
the coach-house doors in Sydney fly open simuK 
taneously, and the company begin to take their places for 
the afternoon drive on the South Head Road. In half an 
hour the streets are comparatively deserted ; by far the 
greater portion of the well-dressed part of the popu- 
lation being already out of town. In the mean time, 
the long line of equipages— from the ponderous coach 
of the member of council, moving leisurely and proudly 
along, or the lively barouche of Mr. Whalebone, the 
ship-owner, to the one-horse-shay^ in which the land- 
lord of the Tinker's Arms drives out his blowzy dame to 
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take the hair arter cfi/zner-^doubles Hyde Park Comer/ 
and arrives on the Corso ; while ever and anon some 
young bachelor merchant or military officer, eager to 
display his superior skill in horsemanship, dashes 
briskly forward along the cavalcade at full gallop. 

The Sooth Head Road runs along what the colonists 
would call the dividing range between Botany Bay and 
Port Jackson ; and the series of views, which it suc- 
cessively presents, is as interesting and diversified as 
can well be imagined. On reaching the highest land 
on the line, the vast Pacific — the broad highway to 
England — stretches far and wide in front; while the 
roar of its breakers, as they dash incessantly on the 
fihores of Bundy Bay, a small inlet to the southward of 
the Heads, is heard almost under foot. To the right, 
the noble inlet of Botany Bay, with its white sandy 
beach and its dark-looking heads — ^standing erect like 
two negro sentinels — is seen at a moderate distance, 
athwart a series of swamps and sand -hills, the picture 
of absolute sterility. To the left, the harbour of Port 
Jackson, with its hundred arms, appears hke a series of 
highland lakes, changing their aspect, and assuming 
more and more interesting forms at every step ; while 
the North Head, now seen towering in solitary gran- 
deur, seems like the ruins of some vast fortress built 
in the ages of fable to guard the entrance of the 
harbour. In the rear, the town of Sydney, covered 
with a thin transparent cloud of whitish smoke, 
curiing slowly upwards from its numerous wood 
fires, occupies a considerable portion of the field 
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of vision ; while the Blue Mountains in the distance 
stretch along the western horizon, and terminate the 
view. 

The light-house on the South Head is about seven 
miles from Sydney ; but the usual termination of the 
afternoon's drive is on the summit of a hill called 
Belle Vue, about four miles from the town; the car- 
riages generally making a circular sweep on the top of 
the hilly and returning to town in nearly the same order 
as they left it. 

The second town in the colony is Parramatta : it 
is distant about fourteen miles from Sydney, being 
pleasantly situated at the head of one of the navigable 
arms of Port Jackson, into which a small stream of 
fresh water, scarcely sufficient to turn a mill, discharges 
itself : it contains nearly five thousand inhabitants. 
The other towns in the colony are Windsor, Liverpool, 
Campbelltown, Richmond, Newcastle, and Maitland ; 
the last of which will doubtless ere long be the second 
in the colony, as it is situated at the head of the 
navigation of Hunter's River, and in the centre of the 
most extensive agricultural and grazing district in the 
territory. There are other towns, however, iri the pro- 
gress of formation in other parts of the colony, which 
in a few years will doubtless become pls^ces of consider- 
able importance ; as at Bathurst, beyond the Blue 
Mountains ; at Goulburn and Bong Bpng, in the dis- 
trict of Argyle; at Patrick's Plains, on Hunter's River; 
and at Wollongong, in the district of Illawarra. 

Three or foi^r stage-coaches and two steam-boats ply 
daily between Sydney and Parramatta, and there are 
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also two daily coaches between Sydney and Liverpool 
-«-a rising town about twenty miles distant from the 
capital, forming a thoroughfare for the extensive country 
to the south-westward. One of the Parramatta coaches 
proceeds daily to Windsor on the Hawkesbury — a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles farther inland ; and there are 
also conveyances of a similar kind from Sydney to 
Bathurst twice a week, and from Sydney to Yass, a 
distance of 180 miles to the south-westward. Respect- 
able persons travelling to and from the more distant 
settlements in the interior generally travel on horseback 
or in vehicles of their own ; and goods and produce are 
conveyed to and from Sydney on large drays drawn by 
oxen. The Survey or- General has been directed, more- 
over, to construct the future roads of the colony, so as to. 
admit of their being used by locomotive steam-car* 
riages; and it has even been proposed to form rail- 
roads for that purpose of the iron-bark wood of the 
country — a species of indigenous timber remarkable for 
its hardness and durability. 

Between Sydney and Maitlaud there are three steam- 
boats — the Sophia Jane, the Ceres, and the Tamar — 
that ply twice a week each with goods and passengers 5 
seventy miles of their course, or the distance between 
the Heads of Port Jackson and the entrance of Hunter's 
river, being along the land in the open Pacific Ocean. 
The Sophia Jane was formerly a passage-boat on the 
Thames, plying between London and Margate, and wa9 
brought out to the colony in the year 1831 by Captain 
Biddulph, a lieutenant in the royal navy, who has 
since settled in Sydney with his family. The Tamar 
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was also brought out from England ; the Ceres,* which 
is the largest of the four, and the William the Fourth, 
which now plies between Sydney and Port Macquarie, 
considerably farther to the northward, having been both 
built in the colony. AH the four vessels, it is generally 
understood, have done exceedingly well. As a proof of 
this, there has been a company formed lately^ the 
object of which is to place a vessel of much larger siee 
on the course between Sydney and Hobart Town, Van 
Dieman's Land, to carry cattle as well as goods and 
passengers* 

For many years after the first settlement of New 
8outh Wales, the trade of the colony consisted merely 
in the importation of such articles of British manu- 
facture or foreign produce as were required for the 
internal consumption of the settlement. These articles 
were imported by a few merchants^ who had settled 
in Sydney in the earlier times of the colony, and who 
sold them to colonial dealers, by whom they were retailed 
to the inhabitants ; the only source to which all parties 
looked for their ultimate payment being the expenditure 
of British money by the government of the colony. 
This state of things continued until so late a period 
as the administration of Sir Thomas Brisbane : for, aU 
though a few seal-skins, a few tons of oil, and a few 
bales of Wool had been occasionally exported previous 
to that period, the chief) if not the exclusive source of 
the expectation of profit, on the part of the colonial 
merchant) was the expenditure of British money within 

* This vbssel has recently been lost on the boast, evidently through 
great misikianagement. 

VOL* I. Q 
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the colony : and there is reason to believe, that, if 
a great change had not taken place in the circumstances 
of the colony at the period I have mentioned, the 
colonial trade would have remained on much the same 
footing down to the present day. 

The government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, I have 
already observed, however, was the era of free emi- 
gration ; and from that era, the prosperity of the colony 
and the existence of any thing like a colonial trade may 
be fairly dated, as it was then that the resources of 
the country began, for the first time, to be inquired into 
and developed. The lavish expenditure of Governor 
Macquarie's administration induced the British Go- 
vernment, about the period I have mentioned, to with- 
hold from the Governors of New South Wales the 
carte blanche they had previously allowed them on the 
treasury of Great Britain ; and the order of merit was 
therefore to be worn in future by the Governor who 
could reduce the expenditure of British money in the 
colony to the lowest practicable amount. In the mean 
time, the numerous free emigrants who were daily 
arriving in the colony were obliged to exercise their 
ingenuity in obtaining a profitable return for the capital 
they had expended in the country ; for, as the Govern- 
ment market was daily becoming more and more pre- 
carious, in consequence of the diminution of the public 
expenditure and the rapidly increasing number of com- 
petitors, it was absolutely necessary to look out for 
a market somewhere else ; and the necessity for finding 
such a market implied the corresponding necessity for 
raising produce that would be saleable in that market. 

It is preposterous^ therefore^ in the highest degree. 
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for the persons who attempt to render themselves 
conspicuous in the colony, by placing theniselves at 
the head of the emancipist body, to talk so loudly 
as they have done repeatedly to the British Parliament, 
about what the emancipists have done for the colony. 
What did they do for it, I ask, during the thirty-three 
years they had it in great measure to themselves? 
Why, they scrambled chiefly for the British money, 
which their favourite Governor dealt forth among them 
with a wasteful lavishness, which, however it might 
be applauded in the colony by those who partook 
largely of the spoil, cannot fail to be regarded with very 
different feelings by the real lover of his country, 
especially when he recollects that every farthing of 
that expenditure was wrung from the over-taxed, over- 
tithed, atid overwrought population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This expenditure, moreover, the eman- 
cipists, or rather a few individuals of their number, 
divided among themselves, and employed in building 
houses and cultivating land, or rather in purchasing for 
a mere trifle the houses that had been built and the 
land that had been cultivated by others of their own 
number who were not so fortunate as themselves : and 
this profitable process they would doubtless have con- 
tinued to the present day, had not a host of free 
emigrants arrived from the mother country, and deve- 
loped the vast resources of the colony by their enter- 
prise of every kind ; and told His Majesty's Ministers, 
through the unexpected and unprecedented results of 
that enterprise, that, although as a community we 
should never cease to wish for more men, we should 
sooQ cease to wish for more money from England. 
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The imports of New South Wales consist chiefly of 
goods of British manufacture^ — rum, gin, brandy, and 
wine, from the mother country ; tobacco from the 
United States and South America ; wine from the Cape 
of Good Hope ; sugar from the Mauritius \ tea and 
other China goods from Canton ; rice and other India 
produce from Batavia or Calcutta ; and occasionsdly 
wheat and potatoes from Van Dieman's Land. The 
exports consist chiefly of wool, sperm and black-whale 
oil, New Zealand flax, seal-skins, hides, horns^ trenailsi 
and occasionally timber, to London ; butter, cheese; 
beef, pork, maize, oranges, cedar- wood, coals, cattle 
and horses to Van Dieman's Land ; and provisions of 
all kinds to the fisheries. 

For the information of the mercantile reader both in 
England and in America, and to enable the general reader 
to form some idea of the unprecedentedly rapid rato at 
which the colony of New South Wales has been ad- 
vancing in commercial importance and in general ptos* 
perity during the last few years, I have inserted in thd 
Appendix (No. 11.) returns of the imports atid exports 
of the colony for the eight years preceding the first of 
January, 1836, together with the amount of the tpnnage 
and the number of vessels and sailors employed in tibe 
colonial trade. 

From these returns it appears that the exports pf the 
colony of New South Wales for the year 1836 wer0 
seven times greater than those of the year 1828 ; atid 
from a return of the progressive increase of the co)o^ 
nial revenue* for the ten years preceding the first Of 

* Se^ Ai^«ftdijc, No. 1^. 
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January, 1836, it appears, that during that com-, 
paratively brief period, the colonial revenue had qua- 
drupled itself. It would probably be difficult to find a 
parallel to such a state of things in the history of the* 
world. 

The principal and the grand staple article of Austra- 
lian produce is fine wool ; and as it appears from the: 
preceding returns that the ' quantity of that valuable 
article of colonial produce exported from New South. 
Wales during the year 1835 was more than double the 
amount exported during the year 183*2 — ^the comparative 
quantities exported during these years being as follows, ^ 
viz. : 

In 1832 .... I,5l5,1561bs. 
In 1835 .... 3,776,191 — 

— while the capabilities of the colony for the increased 
production of wool are literally inexhaustible ; the origin, 
and history'of a branch of colonial trade^ which has thus 
raised the colony already to the highest pitch of pros- 
perity, and will ere long raise it to a pitch of com* 
mefcial and political importance never anticipated by 
the most sanguine of its founders, cannot fail to be 
interesting in the highest degree to the colonial, 
reader. 

In the. year 1792 or 1793, a few English sheep, which 
had been accidentally carried out from Ireland, were 
landed in New South Wales; and John Macarthur,. 
Esq., who was then resident in the colony as captain 
and paymaster of the New South Wales Corps, ob- 
serving the effect produced by their accidental crossing. 
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^ith t!ie sheep of the hair-bearing breeds from the Cape 
and Bengal; of which there was then a considerable 
number in the colony, his attention was strongly 
directed to the subject of the improvement of coarse- 
wooled sheep, and the growth of wool in New South 
Wales. The effect of the crossing was a decided improve- 
ment of the animals — the hairy coat of the progeny of 
the Cape and Bengal breeds being gradually converted 
into wool — while it appeared that the influence of the 
climate on the fleece of sheep generally was decidedly 
favourable. Shortly after this interesting fact had been 
ascertained, Captain Waterhouse, a naval officer who 
was then in the colony, having been ordered to proceed 
to the Cape in command of a vessel in His Majesty's ser- 
vice, Mr. Macarthur requested him particularly to en- 
deavour to procure a few sheep of improved breed in that 
colony, and to bring them to New South Wales ; offering 
to share with him in the cost and in the general result of 
the speculation. Captain Waterhouse never returned to 
New South Wales ; but the commission with which he had 
been charged by Mr. Macarthur was duly executed by 
Captain Kent, who, on his return to the colony in charge 
of the vessel in the year 1796, brought along with him a 
few sheep of the pure Merino breed, which he had pur- 
chased at the Cape, at the sale of the property and effects 
of.Colonel Gordon, an officer of Scotch extraction in 
the Dutch service, then recently deceased. On their 
Arrival in the colony, these sheep were equally divided 
between Mr. Macarthur, Captain Kent, Captain Cox 
(afterwards paymaster of the New South Wales Corps), 
and the Rev. Mr. Marsden ; Mr. Macarthur obtaining 
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five ewes and one ram. It appears^ however, that Mr. 
Macarthur alone paid the requisite attention to these 
valuable animals, which it seems were made little ac- 
count of and neglected by the other gentlemen ; and 
his perseverance in the matter not unfrequently exposed 
him to no small degree of ridicule on the part of his 
contemporaries.. By his persevering attention Mr. Mac- 
arthur at length formed a considerable flock, which was 
afterwards greatly increased about the year 1803, by 
his purchase of the whole of the sheep and other stock 
of Colonel (now General) Foveaux. 

About this period, Colonel Patterson, of the. New 
South Wales Corps, having challenged Mr. Macarthur 
to fight a duel, from some circumstance which I have 
not been able to ascertain, a meeting between the parties 
took place ; and Colonel Patterson being wounded by 
his antagonist. Governor King placed Mr. Macarthur 
under arrest, and published severe animadversions on 
his conduct in a general order. Conceiving himself 
injured, Mr. Macarthur solicited a court-martial : this 
the Governor peremptorily refused, and actually sent 
Mr. Macarthur home as a prisoner to England. This 
circumstance, which Mr. Macarthur naturally con- 
sidered as a great hardship at the time, proved 
eventually very fortunate for that gentleman ; for 
having taken home with him samples of his wool, they 
were accidentally shown to the principal manufactureijis 
of that article in England ; who, in consequence of .a 
particular occurrence in connexion with the woollon 
manufacture at that period, were disposed to regard 
them, with peculiar interest. 
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About the year 1804^ the workmen employed in the 
great woollen manufactories in England had discovered 
an obsolete statute of Queen Elizabeth, prohibiting 
woollen manufacturers from employing any person in 
any branch of that occupation who had not served a 
regular apprenticeship : proceedings were accordingly 
commenced against the manufacturers, on the part of 
the workmen, by memorializing and petitioning the 
Government to have the statute of Elizabeth enforced. 
As tfai« would have subjected the manufacturers to great 
inconvenience and loss, a reply to the memorial of the 
workmen was made on the part of the committee of 
manufacturers, setting forth, that similar statutes had 
been enacted for the protection of the operatives iii 
cotton manufactories, but had subsequently been re* 
pealed, in consequence of their being found opposed to 
the commercial interests of the country, and of unjust 
operation. To this it was replied, on the part of the 
workmen, that cotton being an article of unlimited pro^ 
duce, it was found necessary to remove the restrictions 
imposed under the statutes in question, to afford all 
possible encouragement to its manufacture; whereas 
wool being an article of very limited produce, the paral- 
lel could not hold. In this conjuncture, Mr. Macarthur's 
specimens of Australian wool being produced and re^ 
ferred to as a proof that that article could be raised of 
superior quality and to an unlimited extent within the 
territorial possessions of the empire, the case was de^^ 
cided in favour of the manufacturers, and strong recom*-* 
mendations were addressed on behalf of Mr. Macarthur 
and his important object to the Secretary of State. 
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The following extract from Mr. Macarthur*s exami- 
nation, by Colonel Johnston, on the trial of that un- 
fortunate officer for the arrest of Governor Bligh, in the 
year 1811, will not be uninteresting to the reader, in 
connexion with this subject: — 

** How long have you been dstablisHed in New South Wales ?— I went 
to the colony in the year 1789, as an officer in the New South Wales 
Corps, twenty-one yeara^ since. 

** When did you first commence your agricultural pursuits in that 
colony ?— About the year 1793. The colony had, previously to that period^ 
been in the extremest distress for provisions ; the rations issued by the 
Government were frequently so small, that the greatest want prevailed, 
and absolute famine was often apprehended. When Major Grose (now 
Gen. Grose) took the command of the colony as Lioutennnt-Govemor, 
he considered it expedient to encourage cultivation, by giving grants of 
land to the officers both civil and military. Among the persons so en> 
couraged, was myself; and I devoted myself with great assiduity to the 
clearing and the cultivating of the land given to me, and to the raising 
of every kind of animal fitted for food. 

« What quantity of live stock do you suppose you have reared in the 
period you have spoken of? — To the best of my knowledge and belief, I 
have circulated among the settlers at least ^20,000 worth of breeding 
animals, all raised by myself. 

" A Member. We cannot judge of the number of the cattle by such a 
statement, because the prices might be very high. 

** The Witness, I have sent an immense quantity to the market to be 
slaughtered, and I am sure I may fairly estimate from my present stock, 
that the colony will be supplied with at least 100,000 lbs. weight an* 
nually. It is perhaps proper that I should state to the Court, that the 
stock from which such large supplies have been obtained, originally 
consisted only of about six or seven cows, and about thirty ewes ; and 
that from these I have raised 1000 or 1200 head of homed cattle, and 
at least 10,000 or 12,000 sheep. The last returns of my stock made th« 
number of sheep 4600, the homed cattle near 300, with about 50 
horses. 

" Are those in addition to the numbers you before stated ?— No ; they 
are the present stock. 

'* What was the price of beef and mutton in the colony when you 
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commenced breeding cattle and sheep ; and what was the price when 
you left the colony 1— When I commenced, it fluctuated from Si. to 2s. 6d, 
per pound : — ^before I left it, I supplied GoTemment with a largfe quan- 
tity at Is. ; and since my departure they have been supplied with a still 
larger quantity at 9d, 

" At what period, and in what manner, did the Goyernment of £ng- 
land encourage your agricultural views 1 — In the beginning of the year 
1804, some of the most eminent manufacturers of woollen cloth in Eng- 
land saw by accident some specimens of the wool that I had raised in 
New South Wales ; its quality was so fine that it induced them to find 
me out, and to make particular inquiries how and in what manner this 
wool had been raised. On my communicating to them all I knew upon 
the subject, they expressed a decided opinion that the colony of New 
Holland might, with proper encouragement, be enabled in time to 
supply the woollen manufacture of this country with the whole quantity 
of fine wool which was then, with great difficulty, obtained from Spain ; 
and such was the importance which they attached to this, that they 
signified their determination to communicate their opinion to Goyern- 
ment by memorial, which was soon afterwards done. In consequence of 
these memorials being sent in, I was directed to attend a Privy Council, 
before whom I was particularly examined as to the state of my flocks and 
their probable improvement. The Privy Council were so satisfied of 
^he importance of the undertaking, that they recommended to the Secre- 
tary of State that it should be encouraged. 

" In what shape was the encouragement of Government conferred upon 
you? — Lord Camden, the then Secretary of State, was pleased to order 
me a grant of 5000 acres of land, in a particular situation which I had 
pointed out to His Lordship : at the same time he wrote to the Go- 
yemor of the colony, directing that I was to be supplied with shepherds. 

" Who was the Governor? — King. And with every other suitable 
and proper encouragement to advance an object of such national im- 
portance. 

** Was this after your examination before the Privy Council ? — It was 
after. 

« What was the result of your agricultural pursuits at the time Governor 
Bligh entered upon the government of New South Wales? — T!he flocks 
of sheep and the herds of cattle were in the most flourishing state^ the 
fleeces improving quite as rapidly as I could calculate upon. 

** Did Governor Bligh promote the intentions of Government in your 
favour, and forward your agricultural views ?—Neverf in the smallest 
degree." 
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Governor Bligh^ like almost every other person in 
New South Wales at the time, was altogether sceptical 
as to the practicability of realizing the views of Mr. 
Macarthur in regard to the production of fine wool in 
the colonial territory, and doubtless conceived that that 
gentleman had obtained an undue advantage from the 
Government in obtaining so much more land and con- 
vict labour than were allowed to other free settters : 
he appears also to have expressed himself repeatedly to 
this effect, in the rough and rude manner in which be 
was accustomed to express unfavourable opinions of 
any person or on any subject ; but there is no evidence 
of his having thrown any positive obstruction in Mr. 
Macarthur's way in the accomplishment of his object. 

Thef discouragements, however, of various kinds, and 
from almost every quarter, with which Mr. Macarthur 
had to struggle through a long series of years, in de- 
monstrating the practicability of producing fine wool in 
New South Wales to an unlimited extent, were sufficient 
to have paralyzed the energies of a less energetic mind ; 
and the obligations under which he has consequently 
laid the^ colony in all time coming, through his unre- 
mitted perseverance and unexampled success, are great 
beyond calculation. The peculiar adaptation of the 
climate of New South Wales to the constitution and 
habits of fine wooUed sheep, and the capabilities of the 
colony for the production of that valuable article of 
export to any conceivable extent, would doubtless have 
been discovered sooner or later by some other inhabitant 
of the colony, even if they had not been ascertained and 
demonstrated by Mr. Macarthur; but this possibility 
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ioes not in the least detract from the singular merit of 
that gentleman as a real benefactor of his adopted 
country ; for the very same remark is applicable in thQ 
very same manner to the noble invention of Fa^atmp, 
and the splendid discoveries of Columbus. 

During the ten years that had elapsed from the first 
muster after Governor Macquarie's arrival in the year 
1810 to the annual mpster in 1820, the sheep of thQ 
colony had increased from 25,888 to 99,428 ; MVn 
Macarthur's flock being at the latter period 6800* of 
which SQO were pure Merinos. During the administra* 
tions of Sir Thomas Brisbane and General Darling, it 
became a matter of controversy in the colony, whether 
the Merino or the Saxon breed, of which a few she.^p 
had been introduced into Van Dieman's Land, direct 
from Germany, in the early part of the year 1823, by 
the vessel in which I arrived for the first time in the 
Australian colonies, produced the finest wool and wa§ 
most profitable for the sheep-farmer. The preference, 
however, is now generally given to the Saxon breed> 
which, it is well known to persons acquainted with 
sheep-farming, was itself originally of Merino extraction. 
Several cargoes of Saxon sheep have at different times 
besen imported into the colony by different colonial pro? 
prietors, as well as on speculation ; and sheep of that 
breed are now very widely diffused over the territory, 
the colonial flocks of inferior breed having from time to 
time been gradually improved by crossing with thc^ 
Saxon. The wool undergoes the usual process of wash" 
ing on the animal's back in a running stream before it ia^ 
shorn : it is then dried; shorn, and sorted ; after whic^ 
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it 16 packed into bales^ and forwarded on lai^e drays 
drawn by oxen to Sydney^ to be there shipped for Lon-* 
doQ. The freight to London usually costs only from a 
penny to three half-pence per lb.» the price in England 
varying from Is. 6d, to 2^. 6^. per lb.. Mr. Macarthur's 
wool for the year 1833 averaged 3s. 6d. per lb., the gene^ 
ral average for that year being from Is* lid. to 2s. 9(f. : 
The paramount importance of this branch of colonial 
produce will appear from the return of the quantity of 
wool exported from New South Wales for each sue-* 
cessive year, frpm 1819 to 1835, inclusive; the quan- 
tity exported in the first of these years being only 
71,299 lbs., while the exportation for 1835 amounted to 
3,776,191 Ib^., and th^ amount of this principal article of 
colonial export having more thau doubled itself dn ring the 
three years that have elapsed since the publication of the 
first edition of this work^ Sheep in New South Wales 
generally double their number every four years— in 
many instances in less than half that period ; and as there 
is an unlimited extent of pasture to the northward,^ as 
well as to the southward and westward, the quantity 
of wool that will be exported from the colony in a few 
years hence, will be great beyond belief in England* 
An intelligent merchant in Sydney has calculated that 
the export of this principal article of colonial produce 
will in all likelihood realize half a million sterling in 
the year 1840. The quantity of British produce of 
every description, which this large income from a single 
article of colonial produce will enable the colonists to 
purchase, and the stimulus it will necessarily afford to 
commercial industry and enterprise both at home and 
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abroad, are considerations of the highest importance to 
every British statesman, and will doubtless evince the 
propriety, if not the necessity, of permanently attaching 
the colonists to the mother country, by allowing them a 
share for the future in the management of their own 
pecuniary affairs. I am confident there is no colony 
in the empire^ in which there is at this moment a 
stronger feeling of affection towards the mother country 
than there is in New South Wales, or one in which the 
continuance of that affection, and of all the important 
advantages which it will undoubtedly be the means of 
ensuring to the mother country as well as to the co- 
lony, can be secured at less expense. The colonists of 
Australia will doubtless at some future period establish 
a republican government for themselves, and elect a 
President of the Australian States ; for it is a singular 
fact in the history of nations, that Great Britain, with an 
essentially monarchical government, has for a long time 
past been laying the foundations of future republics in 
all parts of the globe ; and will doubtless be left at last, 
like the unfortunate hen that has hatched ducks' eggs, 
to behold her numerous brood successively taking the 
water.* But while such a consummation, whenever it 
shall be realized, will be no real loss to the mother 
country, provided the habits of commercial intercour^ 
between the colony and Great Britain are in the mean 
time formed and fostered by good government ; ther6 is 

• Mr. Fox observed of the British Goyernment thirty years ago, that 
it was a disguised republic. This perhaps explains the anomaly. B«- 
sides, the disguise is mnch less complete now than it was even in Mr. 
Fox's time. 
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nobody at present^ of any pretensions to comtnon sense 
in New South Wales, who ever dreams of its speedy 
realization, far less desires it. 

In connexion with this subject, and in illustration of 
the rapid progress of the colony in its commercial rela- 
tions, I may remark, that there is a prospect of esta- 
blishing a considerable direct trade in the article of wool, 
as well as in other articles of colonial produce, between 
New South Wales and the United States of America. 
The Tybee, an American trader from Salem, New 
England, arrived in Port Jackson with a cargo of 
American produce, by way of experiment, in the year 
1832. She sold it, I have reason to believe, to ad- 
vantage in Sydney, and afterwards returned to America. 
The result of the commercial intercourse that has thus 
been established between the colony and that powerful 
republic, will be found in the Appendix, No. 13. 

A very prominent, if not the most important branch, 
of the trade of New South Wales at the present mo- 
ment, is the sperm and black-whale fishery, in which 
no fewer than forty-one square-rigged vessels of various 
tonnage are now employed out of the port of Sydney. 
These vessels are all furnished with provisions for their 
voyage of the produce of the colony ; their whaling- 
gear is chiefly manufactured of New Zealand flax by 
the rope-spinners of Sydney ; and the large sums of 
money distributed among their officers and crews, on 
their return to port after a succesaful voyage, are all 
expended in the colony. At Twofold Bay, near Bass's 
Straits, on the east coast of New Holland, and on the 
southern coasts of New Zealand, there are establish- 
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ments belonging to merchants in Sydney for the black*-: 
whale fishery ; the oil of that species of whale^ or the 
common train-oil of commerce , being always tried out 
(to use the technical phrase) in boilers erected on shore. 
The black or right whale is of the species that is caught 
exclusively in the Greenland Seas. The sperm-whale 
fishery, however, is by far the most important of the 
two ; and the whaling ground, chiefly traversed by 
vessels from Sydney, extends all over the Western 
Pacific, from the Heads of Port Jackson to the sea of 
Japan. The length of the voyage, in these hunting 
expeditions, depends entirely on the success of the 
vessel ; and the latter depends, in great measure, on 
the experience and ability of the officers and crew. 
The colonial whale fishery has not been pursued, to any 
thing like its present extent, for a sufficient length^f 
time to train up so large a number of persons as havd 
hitherto been required in the colony for so peculiar and 
so hazardous an occupation ; but experience is gained 
by every successive voyage, and the chance of failure 
gradually diminished. 

The €perm whale is of the order mammalia. It- 
l»reathes by lungs, is viviparous, and suckles its young : 
it is therefore obliged to rise frequently to the surfacel 
of the water for fresh air, and, in the operation of 
breathing, a large quantity of water is admitted along 
with the air into the animal's gullet ; but the water, 
being unnecessary for the purposes of respiration, i» 
again violently ejected, by a process peculiar to tbe^ 
whale tribe, at an aperture called the spout-hole in the 
animars forehead, forming a jet-cPeau or water-spotrt. 
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somewhat simitar in its outline to that of a tall goose-, 
berry bush^ and inclining a little to the left. This oper. 
ration is technically called spouting or blowings and the 
sound of it at a small distance somewhat resemblea the 
hollow abrupt bellowing of an angry bull. The spemv 
whale spouts regularly once a minute^ and, when undisn 
turbed, about sixty or seventy times in succession, re«s 
xnainingy of course, about an hour at the surface of the 
water. He then slowly raises his immense head and 
the upper part of his huge body above vmter, to place 
himself in a proper attitude for diving perpendicularly,- 
and doubtless to acquire the impetus necessary for de-t 
scending to the requisite depth ; he then elevates m 
like manner his tremendous tail, the flukes of whicli 
are each about ten feet long, and immediately dis- 
appears. A common shoal whale, or one of the om 
dinary size, producing about five tons, or forty barrels 
of oil, remains under water about twenty*five minutes^ 
and then rises and recommences blowing almost at the 
very spot where be had previously disappeared, if he 
has not been disturbed in the mean time. A Bidh 
whale, however, which produces about ninety barrels* 
or upwards of eleven tons of oil, remains under water 
from an hour to seventy minutes. 

The sperm whale is gregarious in its habits, being 
generally found in large herds or shoals. I once saw 
as many, I think, as five hundred in one drove at the 
mouth of the Indian Ocean : they seemed like a large 
herd of cattle, and were moving leisurely along towards 
the western coast of New Holland. The bull-whale, 
however, is sometimes found traversing the ocean wilds 
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ia solitary majesty; being driven perhaps from the 
haunts of his tribe by the superior prowess of some more 
powerful antagonist, who thenceforth doubtless remains 
undisputed master of the seraglio. The affection of 
the female, or cow-whale, for her young is very strong— 
a circumstance observed even by the inspired penman : * 
and in coming up with a shoal, the whalers uniformly 
endeavour to fasten to a calf or young whale, as in that 
case they are sure to get the mother at all events, if 
not several others of the shoal ; for the mother espe- 
jcially, and sometimes ail the adults, remain close to 
the spot, swimming about in a state of evident trepi- 
dation till the dear little innocent either obtains its 
liberty or dies. 

On the whaling ground there are always two or three 
men, including the officer of the watch, at the mast- 
head, looking out for whales from the dawn of day till 
sunset. When a whale is seen, the man who descries it, 
shouts, or rather chants, ^^ There she spouts," and in 
a minute after, *^ There again." The officer below then 
asks ^^ Where?" and the man aloft replies, as it may 
be, ^* On the weather-bow ; on the larboard quarter ; on 
the lee-beam" or ^^ right aft." If the whale is seen at a 
considerable distance to leeward, the vessel immediately 
makes sail in that direction, to lessen the labour of 
rowing and to cover the boats ; if it is seen to wind- 
ward, the boats are lowered immediately. On coming 
up with the whale, the headsman launches a harpoon at 
the most vulnerable part of the huge animal's body, 

* Lamentations 17, 3. ^ 
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in which of course it remains fast. The harpoon bw 
always a long line attached to it^ the end of which 
is fixed at the stern of the whale-boat. The whale 
no sooner feels himself wounded, than he darts off with 
inconceivable swiftness^ dragging the boat along with 
him ; but so prodigiously is the resistance of the water 
increased by the velocity of the motion^ that although 
the line by which it is dragged along passes over the 
bow, all the fore part of the boat is elevated completely 
above water, and the stern part of it actually sinks 
beneath the level of the surrounding element.'*' The 
whale at length stops for a second or two, and the 
boatmen instantly seize the opportunity of pulling up 
close to him again. A second harpoon is then launched 
at him, and he is attacked at the same time with 
a lance ; the headsman sometimes setting his shoulder 
to the lance to force it home. This process, which it 
is evident must excite an intense interest in all con- 
cerned, independently of the consideration of emolu- 
ment, is repeated till the animal is at length mortally 
wounded and completely exhausted. When this is the 

* The whale sometimes dives right down when he feels himself 
wounded. An intelligent shipmaster in the colonial trade, who had spent 
the earlier part of his life in the Greenland Whale Fishery, has told me 
that he was once fast to a large whale, on the coast of Greenland, which 
descended perpendicularly as soon as he had received a single stroke 
of the harpoon, and carried down six lines of a hundred and twenty 
fathoms each, which were successively attached to each other. When 
the sixth line was nearly all out, the strain upon it suddenly ceased ; and 
on heing pulled up, the whale rose to the surface quite dead, with both 
his jaw-bones broken. The animal must have descended to a depth of 
nearly 4330 feet, or upwards of three quarters of a mile, and struck a 
rock or other hard substance at the bottom. 
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case* ha slowly rears the upper part of his immense 
body above water, trembling convulsiTely all over, and 
fecthwith throws himself upon his side, and dies. It 
sometimes happens, however^ when a boat approaches 
too close to the whale, that the animal suddenly strike? 
it with his tail, and either upsets it or dashes it to 
pieces. When no such accident happens, the carcase is 
towed alongside the Tessel, and the blubber is then cut 
off and tried, or boiled into oil, in large iron pots 
effected for the purpose on the ship's deck, the refuser 
serfing as fuel to boil the rest. 

Very few of the colonial sperm whalers carry a sur-^ 
geon ; and it would doubtless prove advantageous to all 
parties engaged in this branch of trade, as well a» 
serviceable to the cause of humanity, for the local 
legislature to pass an act obliging them to do so in 
every instance: for accidents happen more frequently 
on board whalers than in other vessels ; and in voyages 
of so long a duration as whaling voyages necessarily 
are, diseases, especially those of the scorbutic family^ 
not imfrequently occur ; in which, although the proper 
medicines may be duly administered and the proper 
treatment pursued, the mere absence of a surgeon will 
often render a case of no real danger in itself abso- 
lutely fataU from the mental despondency which that 
class of diseases uniformly induces, and the feeling 
of absolute helplessness and hopelessness which the 
want of medical aid naturally occasions. Besides, the 
presence of a young man of good education, in the 
capacity of a surgeon on board each of the colonial 
whalers, would in all likelihood tend greatly to hu-t 



manize tlie officers and crew, many of whom are soni< 
what rough in their manners. 

The wages, or rather emoluments, of a mariner em- 
ployed in whaling depend entirely on the success of the 
voyage. The vessel is fitted out and provisioned by the 
owner, and each person on board receives as his wages 
a certain proportion of the value of the whole cargo of 
oil with which the vessel returns to port. This pro* 
portion is technically called a lay, the captain's lay 
being a twelfth, the (irst-ofGcer'a a tweuty-6fth, aiid the 
common seaman's a one hundred and twentieth part of 
the whole cargo. In the colonial sperm-whale fishery, 
the captain has the privilege of sending hia oil home to 
the best market in London ; the rest of the ship's com- 
pany stipulating to sell their proportion to the owner, 
who runs all the subsequent risk, and bears all the 
subsequent expense, at £30 a ton. It generally sells 
in London at from £tiO to £75. 

It may seem preposterous to hazard auch an assertion, 
but it is nevertheless the fact, that the progress of tfaA 
sperm-whale fishery of New South Wales is intimately 
connected with the moral welfare and advancement of a 
moat interesting portion of the great family of man. 
The London Sporm- whalers are generally large vessels ; 
they are seldom less than four months in reaching 
whaling ground ; and are frequently from two to thi 
nay, Bomelimes even four years, on their voyage. Doi 
that period the sailors become in many instances coi 
pletely brutalized ; and when they land for refreshmei 
t>a the South Sea Islands, their conduct is oflen 
famous in the extreme : for, independently of the 
hallowed operation of their own vicious propensitii 
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they are too far from home in these islands to be in- 
fluenced by any fear of the laws, or by any regard for 
public opinion. The colonial whalers, on the contrary, 
are generally of smaller size ; and, arriving on the 
whaling ground immediately after leaving their port, 
they are filled in a much shorter time, and the voyage 
18 consequently of a much shorter duration ; the average 
length of a whaling voyage from Sydney being from 
ten to fifteen months. The officers and crews of the 
colonial whalers have thus a much stronger inducement 
to marry and rear families of their own, as not a fe^ 
of them have already done, than those of the London 
whalers ; while, on the other hand, the communication 
between the colony and the South Sea Islands is so 
frequent and direct, that any flagrant act of misconduct 
in these islands would very speedily be reported in the 
colony, and in all likelihood subject the perpetrator to 
the penalties of the law. It will doubtless be gratifying 
to the reader to be informed that several of the Sydney 
whalers are Temperance ships. 

The idea of establishing a sperm-whale fishery, or 
rather a rendezvous for vessels employed in thai trade, 
at Sydney, appears to have suggested itself so early as 
the year 1791, to a Scotchman of the name of Mel- 
ville, the master of a whaler belonging to Messrs. 
Enderby and Sons, of London, who had carried out 
a cargo of convicts to the colony, on his way to the 
whaling ground on the north-west coast of America.* 

' The colonial sperm-whale fishery, however, is, com- 
paratively, but of very recent origin. I do not think 

*' See Appendix, No. 14« 
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there were more than two vessels in the trade, out 
of Sydney, when I arrived in the colony for the first 
time in the year 1823. In the beginning of the 
year 1826, there were five or six; but in August, 
1830, there were twenty-six. They have been gra- 
dually increasing ever since, the number of whalers be^ 
longing to the port of Sydney being now forty-one. 
For a return of the produce of the colonial fisheries for 
the nine years preceding the first of January, 1836-— 
the value being according to the Sydney Custom House 
estimate, which is greatly under the truth — together 
with a list of the colonial whalers, see Appendix, 
No. 15. 

The phormium tenax, or New Zealand flax — a sub- 
stance which combines the qualities of the common flax 
and of the hemp of Europe^-constitutes also an im- 
portant article of colonial export, and affords employ- 
ment in a considerable degree to colonial industry, llie 
Phormium tenax is similar in appearance to the com- 
mon English flag : it is dressed chiefly by the native 
women of New Zealand, who scrape off the outer part 
of the leaf with muscle-shells ; after which operation 
the internal and fibrous parts of the plant, which re- 
semble filaments of dressed flax, is exchanged for 
British goods and shipped to Sydney, where it is either 
manufactured into ropes and whale-lines, or exported to 
London^ It has recently, I have been given to under- 
stand, been manufactured into fabric either in England 
or in France. If this is the case, and if it should be 
found to succeed, as I have no doubt it will, it will 
become a much more important article of colonial ex- 
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port than it has hitherto been. Its value in Sydftty 
'raries from £15 to £25 a ton. There are thousands of 
aittes. of the plant along the rivers and lakes of New 
Zealand; and wh^i the reader is informed that the 
native population of that island , or rather group of 
islands, is estimated at half a million of souls, he will 
be able to form some idea of the future extent and im*- 
portance of a species of commerce but recently em- 
barked in by colonial merchants. 

Indeed, the colonial trade with New Zealand, in which 
there is now a considerable number of European settlers^ 
chiefly from New South Wales and Van Pieman's 
Land, besides several ship-building and trading esta- 
blishments, is daily increasing in importance. During 
the six months preceding the 30th June, 1835, there 
-were no fewer than forty-two arrivals at the Bay of 
Islands, the principal port on the east coast of New 
Zealand, and thirteen at Hokianga, the principal har^ 
bour on the west coast : among the former were twelve 
trading vessels from New South Wales. The imports 
from that island are chiefly plank, spars, flax, black oil, 
potatoes, and maize.^ 

Besides the vessels belonging to Sydney that are em<- 
ployed in the colonial whale-fisheries, there ^re many 
other colonial vessels of various sizes employed in the 
coasting trade, and in the trade to New Zealand, Van 
Dieman's Land, and the Isle of France* The export of 
cattle to Van Dieman's Land has for several years past 
afibrded regular employment to a considerable number 

♦ See Appendix, Na. 16. 
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of large vessels. Two Scotch gentlemen of the name of 
Imlay^ the one a surgeon in the navy and the other a 
surgeon in the army^ have embarked largely in this trade, 
and have had a large establishment for the purpose at 
Twofold Bay, on the east coast to the southward of Port 
Jackson, for several years past. The cattle are purchased 
all over the colony and driven over land to Twofold Bay, 
where they are embarked for Hobart Town, Van Die- 
man's Land. Messrs. Imlay had contracted to land four 
thousand head of cattle in that island, where their value 
is about £10 a head, during the year 1836 ; but as Two- 
fold Bay is beyond the present limits of the colony^ 
this branch of the colonial export trade is not included 
in the colonial returns. 

It is extremely gratifying to observe the salutary in- 
fluence of the commerce of the colony, in extending a 
knowledge pf the arts of civilization to many of the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants of the islands of the vast 
Pacific. In most of the Sydney whalers, New Zea- 
landers, Tahitians, and natives of the Friendly Islands, 
are employed as sailors — an occupation, for which they 
• seem peculiarly fitted, and of which, from their insular 
position, they are naturally fond. On my second voyage 
from New South Wales to England, in the year 1830, 
we happened to fall in with a schooner bound for 
Sydney, and laden with New Zealand produce, near the 
North Cape of the island. There were several New 
Zealanders on board the schooner, each of whom had a 
few mats and other articles of the manufacture of the 
island, which 'they intended to barter in Sydney for 
British goods. On their coming on board our. vessel, 

VOL, I. B 
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'I offered to purchase one of the mats from a young 
sNew Zealander of very interesting appearance, who had 
all the lower part of his face tattooed ; and I accordingly 
offered him two half-crowns, which I was told was the 
price of the article in Sydney. The cautious native, 
however, would not conclude a bargain till he had 
ascertainied from the master of the schooner^ who could 
converse with him fluently in his own language, what 
quantity of the articles he wished to procure could be 
purchased for the two half-crowns in Sydney; and 
when he was told the exact quantity, which he found 
was rather smaller than he had calculated on obtaining, 
he held up three of his fingers, signifying that I should 
have the mat for three half-crowns, which I accordingly 
gave him. That I might not, however^ be less satisfied 
with my bargain than he was with his, he gave me^ in 
addition to the mat, the tail-feathers of a small bird 
which the New Zealanders prize very highly as an 
ornament for the head. 

In the vessel in which I made the voyage from New 
South Wales to London, in the year 1 824, there were a 
native of Raiatea, one of the Society Islands, and a 
native of New Zealand, acting as common sailors. The 
former was named Parara (a duck) : he was a Christian, 
and had his little hymn-book in his own langu^e, 
which he read carefully whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity. The name of the New Zealander was Toki (an 
axe) : he was a heathen, and could only speak a few 
words of English. They were both excellent sailors: 
Toki, in particular, was considered as the best helms- 
man on board. Nothing, indeed, could divert his atten- 
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tion from the compass, or the sails, or the sea; and 
whenever I saw him at the helm, and especially in tem- 
pestuous weather at night, I could not help regarding it 
as a most interesting and a most hopeful circumstance 
in the history of man, diat a British vessel of 400 tons, 
containing a valuable cargo, and many souls of Euro- 
peans, should be steered across the boundless Pacific, 
in the midst of storm and darkness, by a poor New 
Zealander, whose forefathers had from time immemorial 
been anthropophagi, or eaters of men. 

I saw Parara on board the vessel in the London 
Docks, about a fortnight after oar arrival in London, in 
the month of January, 1825 : he was very ill, and had 
a hollow consumptive cough, of which I was appre- 
hensive he would have died, though I was gratified to 
learn afterwards that he had recovered, and returned to 
the colony in good health, and had at length reached 
his native island. When I asked him, however, where, 
and how Toki was, he replied, with evident emotion^ 
not unmingled with apprehension, " Poor Toki dead I" 
The atmosphere in the South Sea I&lands, and indeed 
in New South Wales also, is so remarkably dry, and 
even arid, (the common English hygrometer generally 
standing at zero,) that it is almost death for a native 
of these islands to breathe the humid atmosphere of 
England, especially in the winter season. Indeed, the 
climate of Great Britain is as fatal to the South Sea 
Islanders as that of the East or West Indies to the great 
majority of Europeans, whom either the call of duty 
or the hope of fortune allures to these regions of death. 

There is one circumstance connected with the com* 
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nierce of New South Wales, which well deserves the 
attention of His Majesty's Government, as well as of all 
members of Parliament who may have it in their power 
to promote the welfare, and to accelerate the advance- 
ment of the colony, either by according it liberal insti- 
tutions, or by directing a portion of the unemployed 
capital and the redundant population of Britain to its 
shores. The circumstance I allude to is, that all the 
trade of the colony with the mother country, i. e. nine- 
tenths of its whole commerce, is carried on exclusively 
in British vessels navigated exclusively by British 
seamen ; and that consequently every addition to the 
population and resources of the colony must afford 
correspondingly additional employment to British 
sailors and British ships. Nay, as the natives of New 
South Wales are generally disinchned to a seafaring 
life, the colonial whalers and coasting vessels are 
almost exclusively navigated by natives of the mother 
country ; and although several vessels of considerable 
size have been built in the colony within the last few 
years, for the whale fisheries and the coasting trade, it is 
the general opinion that ship-building will not be 
carried on to any extent in the colony, and that British- 
built vessels will continue for a long time to come to 
be the most numerous class of vessels in the Australian 
seas. 

The return, which the reader will find in the Ap- 
pendix, No. 17, will afford him the means of judging of 
the present extent of the colonial marine. In accord- 
ance with the preceding remarks, he will find that the 
colonial-built vessels are but few in number in oom- 
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parison with those belonging to the colony that have 
been built in England. 

In shorty there is no colony in the empire, of which 
the extension and advancement are more directly calcu- 
lated to extend and to confirm the maritime empire of 
Britain, than that of New South Wales; and so far 
from the vast distance of that colony being likely to 
lead to an opposite conclusion, that very circumstance 
rather implies and evinces the necessity for the employt 
ment of a proportionably greater number of British 
sailors and British ships. In this important particular^ 
the colony of New South Wales is unquestionably of 
incomparably more value to the mother country than 
any of the North American colonies — I mean in propor«> 
tion to the respective population of each. The Cana- 
dian trader, for instance, is probably built on the river 
St. Lawrence, to the manifest injury and loss of the 
British ship-builder ; the New South Wales trader is 
built exclusively in England. The voyage to and from 
Quebec occupies at the utmost only three or four 
months, and the importation of a cargo of Canadian 
produce into any of the ports of the mother country 
consequently affords employment only for that short 
period to the British ship and the British sailor; both 
being in all probability unemployed for a considerable 
part of the year : but the voyage to and from New 
South Wales occupies at least twelve months, and the 
importation of a cargo of Australian produce conse- 
quently affords constant employment for that long period 
for both vessel and crew. 

In connexion with the trade of the colony, it will 
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doubtless be interesting to the mercantile reader to 
ascertain the extent and condition of its banking esta- 
blishments. Of these there are four in the colony, be- 
sides the Savings' bank, and the Bathurst bank for the 
settlements beyond the Blue Mountains in the interior. 
The returns from these establishments, for which I am in- 
debted to the diligence of a gentleman in Sydney, whose 
name I am not at liberty to mention, will afford all the 
information on the subject which can be desired.* 

The Estimate of the Expenditure of the Colony for the 
year 1837, ordered to be printed by the Legislative 
Council in June 1836, together with the ways and 
means to meet that Expenditure, as estimated by the 
Governor, will be found^in the Appendix, No. 19. 

* See Appendix, No. 18. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND OF THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 



The Lord tliy God bringeth thee into a good land — a land of wheats 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil- 
olive and honey; a land, wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarce* 
ness ; thou shalt not lack any thing in it ; a land, whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. — Deuterwii viii. 8, 9. 



The whole territory of New South Wales is divided, 
like that of Great Britain, into counties and parishes ; 
the number of counties * being twenty. These divisions 
however, are scarcely ever referred to in the common 
intercourse of colonial life. Except in Government 
deeds or legal documents, the grand natural divisions 
of the country are the only ones known or recognised 
by the colonists, who accordingly speak only of the dis- 
tricts of the Hawkesbury, of Hunter's River, of Bath*' 
urst, of lUawarra, of Argyle, and of Port Macquarie. . 
The district of the Hawkesbury comprises a consider? 

* Their names, with their contents in square miles and acres, will b^ 
found in the Appendix, No. 30. . •' 
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able extent of champaign country along the eastern base 
of the Blue Mountains, on either side of the noble river 
from which it derives its name. This tract of country 
was for a long time the granary of the colony, and has 
uniformly been under cultivation ; being subdivided for 
the most part into small farms of thirty to a hundred 
acres, the proprietors or tenants of which subsist almost 
exclusively by agriculture. The forest-land in this dis- 
trict, or the land beyond the reach of inundations, is de* 
voted chiefly to grazing; the flooded land along the banks 
of the river being the most suitable for cultivation. I 
have already observed, that the Hawkesbury is formed 
of the confluence of various minor streams issuing chiefly 
from the gloomy and un traversed ravines of the Bine 
Mountains ; and I have also observed, that that moun- 
tain-range, which runs parallel to the coast at about 
forty miles' distance inland, consists of vast masses of 
sandstone rock, covered in every direction with large 
trees. In the summer months, and especially in seasons 
of drought, extensive conflagrations occur occasionally 
on the mountain-ranges either from accident or from de- 
sign, the aborigines frequently setting fire to the herb- 
iige to enable them the more easily to hunt down the 
native game ; and in seasons of flood vast quantities of 
the pulverized residuum of burnt vegetable matter, mixed 
M'ith the washings of the sandstone rocks of the moun- 
tains, are accordingly carried down to the river by its 
numerous tributary mountain-torrents, and afterwards 
spread over the champaign country in the form of allu- 
vial deposit. It is from these successive deposits or 
top-dressings that the district of the Hawkesbury de- 
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fives its fertility; for the system of agricaltare that pre^ 
vails along the banks of the river is as slovenly as can 
well be imagined, the surface being for the most part 
merely scratched, and nothing like a proper rotation of 
-crops being ever dreamt of. Wheat, year after year for 
twenty years together, and sometimes wheat and maize 
in succession off the same ground during the same year, 
is the Sangrado system of husbandry that prevails on 
the Hawkesbury. 

The district of Hunter's River to the northward of Port 
Jackson comprises a much larger extent of flooded land, 
and the forest-land beyond the reach of inundation is 
in general of much superior quality and of much greater 
extent. The land in this district is divided for the most 
part into large farms of from 600 to 2000 acres and 
upwards. These farms, or estates, as they are somewhat 
ambitiously styled in the colony, are principally held 
by respectable free emigrants from the mother country, 
each of whom maintains and employs on his farm a 
number of convict-labourers in the capacity of farm-sipr- 
vants. These labourers are generally under the manage- 
ment of a hired overseer, who is always supposed to be 
well acquainted with the various processes of Australian 
agriculture. In this district, grain, chiefly wheat and 
maize, is cultivated to a great extent ; but in the upper 
parts of the district, at a distance from the navigable 
part of the river, the settlers depend chiefly on their 
flocks and herds, and cultivate only as much grain as is 
requisite for the supply of their respective establish- 
ments. Dairies are frequent throughout this extensive 
district ; and large quantities of butter and cheese of 
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auperiOT quaUty are forwarded regularly by the steam^ 
.boats to Sydney, where it is either sold by commission- 
agents in wholesale, or retailed on behalf of the settler 
by some trusty person in the market. 

The district of Bathurst . consists partly of an undu- 
lating plain of about nineteen miles in length , and of a 
breadth varying from four to eight miles, beyond the 
Blue Mountains. It is naturally destitute of timber, 
and is traversed in the direction of its length by the river 
Macquarie ; the banks of which are occasionally lined 
with swamp oaks, (an indigenous tree somewhat resem- 
.bling the Scotch fir, but rather more ornamental,) which 
lend greatly to diversify, and of course to beautify the 
scene. The land in this district, with the exception of 
small portions in particular localities allotted to veteran 
fioldiers and emancipated convicts, is parcelled out into 
large farms of 2000 acres each, the proprietors of which, 
being almost uniformly.highly respectable free emigrants, 
have each numerous con¥ict-servants and extensive flocks 
and herds. The extent of the land-carriage to Sydney 
precludes the Bathurst settlers from cultivating more 
land than is absolutely necessary for the subsistence of 
their respective establishments ; but the dairy produce 
of the district, consisting chiefly of cheese of superior 
qi^ality, is regularly forwarded to the dealers in Sydney. 
L^rge herds of black cattle are also fatted for slaughter 
on the native pasture of the open forest^ountry around 
the plain, and numerous waggon- loads of fine wool are 
annually forwarded to Sydney in the proper season to 
be shipped for London.' 

The district of Argyle extends to a great distance to 
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the south-westward. Towards Sydney it consists of oc-^ 
casional patches of land of the first quality, surrounded 
by extensive tracts of the most barren country imagi-^ 
nabie. At a greater distance, however, the barren coun* 
tiy gradually disappears, and is succeeded by a series 
of extensive plains, covered with the richest pasture, 
and picturesque grassy hills of moderate elevation^ 
The land in this district is occupied in much the same 
way as in the settlement of Bathurst ; and the settlers 
are of a similar class, and in similar circumstances, 
with those beyond the Blue Mountains. 

The district of lUawarra is situated on the sea-coast 
to the southward of Port Jackson, and consists of a 
narrow stripe of arable land of the first quality, situated 
between the ocean and the eastern base of a range of 
mountains running parallel to the coast, and comment 
cing at about forty-five miles from the Heads. The 
average breadth of this belt of land is fit>m four to six 
miles, and its length about sixty. There are several 
extensive tracts in the district of Illawarra in the bands 
of non-resident proprietors — a circumstance which is 
always to be regretted wherever it occurs in the colony 
— but its resident inhabitants consist chiefly of small 
settlers, who cultivate grain, potatoes, pumpkins, &c. 
for the Sydney market, their produce being conveyed 
to the capital by water in small coasting-vessels. The 
cedar-tree, both white and red, abounds on the moun-^ 
tains of this district and in the deep guUeys that tra- 
veree them in every direction ; and the cutting and 
conveying of the timber to Sydney afibrds employment 
to a considerable population, somewhat similar, both in 
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habits and character, to the lumberers of Canada. 
The cedar of New South Wales is used all over the 
colony for all sorts of cabinet and joinery work : it is 
somewhat similar in appearance to Honduras mahogany, 
and the choicer specimens take a fine polish. Churches 
and other buildings of a similar internal arrangement 
in the colony have consequently a much more imposing 
appearance in their interior than buildings of a similar 
description in England, being literally houses of cedar. 
The cedar of New South Wales is remarkably light ; 
its specific gravity not being greater, I should imagine, 
than that of the white pine timber of North America. 
It is cut into lengths of about twelve feet for the con* 
tenience of rolling it out of the woods, and of stowing 
it in the holds of the small coasting-vessels that carry 
it to Sydney. Its price depends on the number of 
buildings going on in the colony at any particular 
time ; but it is generally sold at two pence to three 
pence per superficial foot of one inch in thickness. 

The district of Port Macquarie, formerly a penal but 
now a free settlement, situated on the east coast about 
200 miles to the northward of Port Jackson, has for 
some time past been attracting considemble attention 
on the part of free emigrants recently arrived in the 
colony. It is traversed by the River Hastings and its 
tributaries the Wilson and Maria Rivers, that flow into 
it from the northward, on the banks of all of which 
there is a much larger extent of valuable alluvial land, 
suited for all sorts of cultivation, and especially for the 
cultivation of tobacco, than is to be found in the district 
pf Hunter's River. About ten or twelve miles to tbct 
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tiorthward of the head of the navigation of the Maria 
river, which pursues a southerly course to the Hastings, 
another large river, the M'Leay, is found pursuing a 
north-easterly course through a rich alluvial country, 
and emptying itself into the Pacific at Trial Bay, in 
latitude 30^ south. As Port Macquarie is a bar har- 
bour, and at times rather dangerous : Captain Barney, 
of the Royal Engineers, the present able and active 
Director of Public Works in New South Wales, has 
recently been directed to make a survey of Trial Bay, 
to ascertain whether it would not be preferable to foml 
the principal settlement for the northern division of the 
territory in that locality rather than at Port Macquarie. 
The forest-land at some distance from the banks of all 
these rivers is well adapted for the rearing of sheep 
and cattle ; and still farther to the northward and west^^ 
ward, there is an extensive and elevated tract of pastoral 
country called the Table Land, already occupied by 
colonial settlers with their numerous flocks and herds. 

Besides the districts I have enumerated, there are 
various other tracts of land of great extent both within 
and beyond the present limits of the colony, already 
partially occupied by enterprising colonists for the 
purposes of grazing. There is the extensive tract of 
pastoral country, called Liverpool Plains, lying be- 
tween the sources of the Hunter and the Hastings, and 
bounded by two parallel ranges of mountains, from 
which narrow belts of forest traverse the plains at 
irregular intervals, and divide them into a series of 
natural parallelograms. I have already mentioned that 
a large section of these plains, which are still beyond 
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the limits of the colony, has recently been appropriated 
for the Australian Agricultural Company; but the 
remaining portion, which of course is open to free 
settlers, is at present occupied by numerous squatters. 
About eighty miles to the westward of Bathurst, there 
is an equally extensive tract of pastoral country in the 
vicinity of the settlement of WelUngton Valley on the 
banks of the Macquarie river, now in the occupation 
of a mission to the aborigines ; and there are grazing 
stations at a similar distance to the south-westward on 
the banks of the river Lachlan. The coast line is 
occupied at irregular intervals to the southward of 
Illawarra, as far as Bateman Bay ; and numerous 
colonists are ever and anon pushing their flocks and 
herds farther and farther into the great terra incognita 
to the southward and westward, either along the 
banks of the Morumbidgee, or across Maneira plains, 
to the eastward of the Snowy Mountains, as far as 
Twofold Bay, 

It appears to me, that the natural and proper order of 
things, in regard to the occupation and employment of 
land, and the distribution of rural labour in New South 
Wales, is, that the business of agriculture^ or the sup- 
plying of the colonial market with grain, potatoes, 
pork, poultry, vegetables, fruit, &c. should be in the 
hands of small farmers, or industrious families and indi- 
viduals of the humbler classes of society, cultivating the 
land with their own hands either as tenants or small 
proprietors; and that the more extensive proprietors 
should confine their attention to their flocks and herds, 
supplying the colony with beef and dairy produce, and 
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raising wool for exportatioa to England. Several of 
the most extensive and intelligent landholders in the 
colony have accocdingly told me, that if they could get 
reputable and industrious persons to occupy a portion 
of their lands as tenants, and to pay them a moderate 
rental in produce, they would give up cultivation en- 
tirely. Indeed it is a general complaint ampng the 
landholders of the colony^ that agriculture, or the culti* 
vation of land, does not pay ; or, in other words, that it 
is not profitable for a colonial landholder, who per^* 
haps has received two thousand acres of land as a free 
grant from the Crown, to keep from twenty to forty 
convict*labourers to cultivate a part of that land to 
raise grain for the colonial market. I have had suf* 
ficient opportunity, however, to know that it does pay a 
poor man, who has perhaps a wife and three or four 
children besides himself to maintain by his own indu»> 
try, to occupy ten or twenty acres of that very l^nd on 
lease at a rental of perhaps twenty shillings an acre, 
and to cultivate it with his own hands, and to carry his 
produce to market in his own buUock^cart. 

Such a state of things, however, is rather a subject 
of congratulation than of regret ; for it shows, that if 
many thousand families and individuals of the labour- 
ing agricultural population of Great Britain and Ireland 
were by any means to be introduced into the colony, 
they could obtain a comfortable subsistence by the 
cultivation of land held on lease at a moderate rental ; 
while it shows, on the other hand, that it would be 
piore profitable for the landholders to let their arable 
land to such tenants than to cultivate it themselves by 
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convict-labour. At the same time, as the land best 
fitted for cultivation in New South Wales is generally 
in its natural state the least adapted for grazing, the 
bringing of a much larger extent of the best land in 
the colony into cultivation would scarcely occasion any 
perceptible alteration in its present circumstances as a 
pastoral country. The thick brushes or jungles on the 
banks of the rivers would disappear, and their place 
^ould be occupied by neat cottages inhabited by an 
industrious and contented peasantry ; but the sheep 
and cattle of the colony would range over its vast 
plains and grassy hills as before. In the mean time, 
however, a salutary change of mighty importance to 
the moral welfare of the country would be gradually 
effected ; for, as the larger proprietors would require 
fewer convict -servants, the prison population of the 
colony would be more widely dispersed over the ter- 
ritory, and the probability of their return to the paths 
of virtue proportionably increased. 

But although the cultivation of land in New* South 
Wales is generally unprofitable, when engaged in on 
a large scale by extensive landholders, the reader is not 
to suppose that it is uniformly so. A proprietor, who 
is able to manage a considerable number of convict* 
servants with ability — which however is a case of very 
unfrequent occurrence — will find the cultivation of land 
by no means unprofitable, even at a low state of the 
colonial market ; but the investment of his capital in 
sheep and cattle will in all likelihood be attended with 
much less trouble, and afford him a much better return 
in the end« 
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A large proportion of the respectable settlers through- 
out the colony suffered extremely, I have already ob^ 
served, from the sheep and cattle mania of 1826, and 
from the unprecedented depression of property that 
ensued:, I am happy to state, however, that things 
have long since reached their proper level ; and it is 
extremely improbable, indeed it is scarcely possible, 
that any such change in the value of property, as was 
then so unfortunately and so extensively experienced, 
will ever again occur in the country. The colonial set-r 
tiers generally have not only completely recovered their 
lost ground, but many of them, from the increase of their 
flocks and herds, from the general rise that has taken 
place in the value of land and grazing stock throughout 
the colony during the last three years, and especially 
from the high price of wool in the English market^ 
have already acquired a degree of wealth and in- 
dependence which is but seldom realized in the most 
prosperous colonies iii other parts of the world, and 
which few of the settlers themselves could ever have 
anticipated when they left their native land. 

jCattle of good breeds might be purchased in New 
South Wales in the year 1833, at from twenty to thirty 
shillings a- head ; sheep of improved breeds at fifteen 
shillings; and horses, either for draught or for the 
saddle, at from £10 to £30. The price of all these 
descriptions of stock is now, however, at least double 
these amounts — the rise haying taken place chiefly 
during the years 1835 and 1836 — and there is no pro- 
bability of a diminution of their present value for years 
to come, A large tract of land, however, may still be 
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stocked with a comparatively moderate amount of 
capital ; and when the settler's own land begins to be 
overstocked^ which will very soon be the case, if his 
sheep and cattle are well managed ; he has only to send 
a portion of his flocks and herds^ under the charge of 
an overseer and a few shepherds, or stockmen^ into the 
interior, where he will obtain a lease of as much pas-* 
ture-land as he requires from government at a mere 
nominal rental. Cattle and horses require very little 
attendance ; a very few individuals being suflicient to 
manage a herd of cattle of from five hundred to two 
thousand head. When a large herd of this kind is sent 
into the interior, under the charge of an overseer and 
a few prisouersj or government-men, as the convict-^ 
servants ai^e uniformly designated in the colony, sup* 
pUes of flour, &c., are forwarded at regular intervals 
to the party from the proprietor's home-station, on 
drays drawn by oxen, or on the backs of these animals, 
if the intervening country is of a rugged and moun- 
tainous character ; and the proprietor himself visits the 
station occasionally on horseback. But the huts and 
stock-yards are no sooner erected, than the overs^r, 
if an industrious and trust-worthy person, fences in 
a piece of ground, and raises as much wheat as is 
requisite for the supply of his party ; thereby rendering 
farther supplies of flour from the home-station unne- 
cessary. Out-stations of this kind are each supplied 
with a poitable steel-mill. 

The vast number and the rapid increase of cattle in 
New South Wales, have, within the last few years, induced 
several of the more extensive cattle-proprietors in the 
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colony to attempt the salting of beef for exportation ; and 
there are already several establishments for that purpose 
both in Sydney and in the interior* Several of these 
attempts, it must be acknowledged , have been attended 
with failure : this, however, is attributable, to obvious 
pauses* The cattle are generally slaughtered at too 
early an age for such a purpose ; the salt manufactured 
in the colony is .not always sufficiently purified of its 
^eptic principle ; while» in some cases, a want of the 
requisite knowledge, a disposition to knavery, or abr 
solute carelessness, may have occasioned a ft^ilure. 
But colonial beef is now generally used on board the 
colonial sperm-whale ships on their long voyages : it 
faa3 been pronounced of excellent quality by officers of 
His Majesty's ships on the India station ; and a tierce, 
which was sent home to England by way of expe- 
riment, in the vessel in which I made my second voyage 
from New South Wales, to Loudon in the year 1830, was 
opened in the West India Docks in presence of gentlemen 
who. were quite competent to ascertain its quality, and 
pronounced equal to Irish. It is not improbable, therer 
fore, that colonial beef will eventually be regularly exo- 
ported to London in return for British manufactures ; 
especially as the landholders of the colony have repeat- 
edly been able to sell it to the colonial government in a 
fresh state within the last few years at three farthings a 
pound. . It is doubtless. considerably dearer at present, 
but it still forms an article of regular export tp Van 
Dieman's Land, notwithstanding the comparatively 
extensive exportation of live cattle to that island during 
the last three years by Messrs. Imlay of Twofold Bay. 
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Hides and horns are already articles of export from 
New South Wales to London, and the quantity ex- 
ported is annually increasing. 

Sheep-farming, however, constitutes the principal 
dependence of the Australian landholder ; and the 
peculiar adaptation of the soil and climate to the growth 
of wool on the one hand, and the unlimited demand 
for that important article of colonial produce on the 
other, not only in Great Britain, but in France and 
America, will doubtless render it expedient that he 
«houId make it the first object of his attention. A 
sheep-station in New South Wales is managed in pretty 
much the same manner as a cattle-station. If the 
country consists of open plains destitute of timber^ as 
many as a thousand sheep are sometimes entrusted to a 
isingle shepherd ; if it is moderately wooded, as is much 
more frequently the case, there is a shepherd for every 
flock of three hundred and fifty. The sheep are folded 
every night in a pen, or fold, constructed of moveable 
hurdles; and the shepherd, attended by his dogs, sleeps 
in a small moveable covered berth constructed on a 
frame somewhat like a hand-barrow outside the fold ; 
the sheep being sometimes attacked during the night by 
the native dog of the colony. The lambing season is in 
some instances at the commencement of winter, in 
others in the beginning of summer. The sheep-shear- 
ing uniformly takes place at the latter season; each 
fleece, of animals of improved breed, averaging from 
two to two and a half pounds. The wool is packed in 
bales wrapped in canvas, and forwarded for exporta- 
tion to Sydney on large drays generally drawn by oxeq* 
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of such persons to New South Wales, which I am happy 
to add can now be effected by means of the colonial 
land-revenue without expense to the emigrants them- 
selves, would therefore be a mutual benefit to the mother 
country and to the colony ; for, while it would tend greatly 
to increase the raw produce of the colony, it would relieve 
the mother country of a portion of her superabundant 
population, and obviate the necessity of importing wool 
into Great Britain from Germany and Spain. 

The breeding of horses for exportation is not likely to 
be of much consequence to New South Wales : a con- 
siderable number have from time to time been exported 
to Van Dieman's Land, and a few to Swan River; but 
these colonies are now perhaps sufficiently stocked with 
that animal. A considerable number have been ex- 
ported during the last three years, as cavalry horses 
for the Indian army ; Captain Collins, an officer of the 
Royal Dragoons, from India, having made considerable 
purchases in the colony for that service : but the risk is 
evidently great, and the increased demand for horses 
within the colony having recently caused a very con- 
siderable increase of price, which the formation of new 
settlements to the southward is likely to maintain for 
several years to come, it is not likely that the experi- 
ment will be repeated. The colonial horse is of much 
more varied parentage than the colonial man ; for there 
are no colonies in the empire so thoroughly British in 
that respect as New South Wales and Van Dieman's 
Land. The English racer, the draught-horse from the 
midland counties of England, and the farm-horse from 
the west of Scotland ; horses from the Cape of Good 
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great extent by merely being brooght into contact with 
a diseased flock for a few hours: when a conyict- 
shepherd, therefore, has a pique at his master, or eyen 
at his overseer, it is often in his power to subject the 
whole of his master's flocks to this obnoxious disease^ 
by merely driving his own flock to a distance of a few 
miles from their usual pasture, when there is nobody 
present to take ^cognisance of the fact, and by thus 
bringing them into contact with a diseased flock. The 
chief source of the wealth and prosperity of the colony 
is thus in great measure at the mercy of the most 
worthless of men ; but even men of this description are 
now so difficult to procure, in comparison with the 
rapidly increasing annual demand for shepherds all 
over the colony, that it is the opinion of the most intel- 
ligent proprietors of New South Wales, that if there 
should not be a large annual importation of free emi- 
grant shepherds from the mother country into the colony, 
the owners of sheep throughout the territory will in 
future be under the necessity of reducing, or rather of 
preventing the increase of, their flocks. I trust, how- 
ever, that such an importation will now be effected 
through the means already in operation for the encou- 
ragement and promotion of emigration to New South 
Wales. There are many reputable persons of the class 
of shepherds in the mother country who now And it 
difficult to obtain a livelihood at home, but who could 
easily make themselves both comfortable and inde- 
pendent by pursuing the very same occupation in New 
South Wales, while their moral influence in the colony 
would be salutary in the highest degree. The conveyance 
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of such persons to New South Wales, which I am happy 
to add can now be effected by means of the colonial 
land-revenue without expense to the emigrants them- 
selves, would therefore be a mutual benefit to the mother 
country and to the colony ; for, while it would tend greatly 
to increase the raw produce of the colony, it would relieve 
the mother country of a portion of her superabundant 
population, and obviate the necessity of importing wool 
into Great Britain from Germany and Spain. 

The breeding of horses for exportation is not likely to 
be of much consequence to New South Wales : a con- 
siderable number have from time to time been exported 
to Van Dieman's Land, and a few to Swan River; but 
these colonies are now perhaps sufficiently stocked with 
that animal. A considerable number have been ex- 
ported during the last three years, as cavalry horses 
for the Indian army ; Captain Collins, an officer of the 
Royal Dragoons, from India, having made considerable 
purchases in the colony for that service : but the risk is 
evidently great, and the increased demand for horses 
within the colony having recently caused a very con- 
siderable increase of price, which the formation of new 
settlements to the southward is likely to maintain for 
several years to come, it is not likely that the experi- 
ment will be repeated. The colonial horse is of much 
more varied parentage than the colonial man ; for there 
are no colonies in the empire so thoroughly British in 
that respect as New South Wales and Van Dieman's 
Land. The English racer, the draught-horse from the 
midland counties of England, and the farm-horse from 
the west of Scotland ; horses from the Cape of Good 
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Hppe, horses of the genuine Arab breed from Persia, 
and horses of Spanish origin from Valparaiso ; Acheen 
ponies from Sumatra, and ponies of a still more dimi- 
nutive size from the island of Timor, have all been 
naturaUzed, and have all thriven in the colony. I 
do not suppose, however, that horses will ever be so 
numerous in New South Wales as they are in South 
America, where even beggars may be met with on 
horseback, without realizing the English proverb on 
the subject. 

The only other animals that are reared for profit in 
the colony, with the exception of Angora goats, of which 
a few were introduced several years ago, by way of 
experiment, by Mr. Riley, a respectable and enter- 
prising colonist, are pigs and poultry, both of which 
luxuriate on the maize of the colony, and attain a size 
and plumpness and flavour unequalled in England. 

Wheat, barley, and maize, or Indian corn, are cul- 
tivated to a greater or lesser extent in all parts of 
the territory ; and within a reasonable distance from 
the capital, or from water-carriage, they are cultivated 
extensively for the Sydney market. The plain of 
Bathurst and the district of Argyle, being elevated at 
least two thousand feet above the level of the sea, the 
climate in these parts of the territory is rather too cold 
for the growth of maize, as it is also for the orange and 
for other similar fruits ; but oats and the English 
gooseberry, which cannot be cultivated with advantage 
in the lower districts, thrive exceedingly well in these 
colder regions. 

With the exceptiop of the large open plains which 
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occasionally occur in the interior of the country, and 
which, like the plain of Bathurst, are naturally destitute 
of timber, the territory of New South Wales is in its 
natural state one vast interminable forest. In many 
parts of the colony, and especially in the interior, the 
land is but thinly timbered ; there being not more than 
three or four trees of moderate height and of rather in- 
teresting appearance to the acre. In such places, the 
country resembles the park scenery around a noble- 
man's seat in England, and you gallop along with 
a feeling of indescribable pleasure. In general, how- 
ever, the forest-land is more thickly timbered — suffi- 
ciently so to form an agreeable shade in a hot Australian 
summer-day, without preventing the traveller from pro- 
ceeding in any direction at a rapid trot or canter. 
On the banks of rivers, and especially on the alluvial 
land within the reach of their inundations, the forest 
becomes what the colonists call a thick brush or jungle. 
Immense trees of the genus eucalyptus tower upwards in 
every direction to a height of from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred feet ; while the elegant cedar, and 
the rose-wood of inferior elevation, and innumerable 
wild vines or parasitical plants, fill up the. interstices. 
In sterile regions, however, on rocky mountain-tracts, 
or on sandy plains, the forest degenerates into a 
miserable scrub, as the colonists term it ; the trees are 
stunted in their growth and of most forbidding aspect, 
the fruit they bear being literally pieces of hard wood 
similar in appearance to a pear, and their shapeless 
trunks being not unfrequently blackened from the 
action of fire. In such regions, the more social animals 
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of the country entirely disappear. The agile kangaroo 
is no longer seen bounding across the foot-path, nor 
the gaily plumaged parroquet heard chattering among 
the branches. If any thing with the breath of life is 
visible at all, it is either the timid gray Uzard hiding 
itself in the crevices of the rocks, or the solitary black 
snake stretched at full length on the white sand, or the 
busy ant rearing his slender pyramid of yellowish clay,^ 
as if in mockery of the huger monuments of the 
Pharaohs ; and establishing his puny republic amid the 
loneliness of desolation. In such forbidding regions 
the mind imavoidably partakes of the gloominess of 
nature ; and the only idea that takes forcible hold of 
it is, that such must assuredly be the region, on which 
the ancient primeval curse, to which the earth was 
subjected for the sin of man, has especially fallen. 

There is a much greater extent of forest, than of 
alluvial land, in a state of cultivation throughout the 
colony ; and, what is exceedingly anomalous, the best 
land is in many instances on the sides and suti()imits 
of the hills. Heavily timbered land intended for cul- 
tivation is cleared in the following manner. The un- 
derwood, which occurs only on alluvial land, is all 
cut down in the first instance in the proper season, 
the bushes either falling to the ground or remaining 
attached by their upper branches to the standing 
timber. When the fallen underwood is sufficiently 
withered, all the standing trees that are required for 
building, fencing, &c. are cut down and rolled out 

* These, pyramids are sometimes six. feet high. 
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of the forest, after their branches have been lopped 
o£P^ to the nearest cleared land^ or to saw-pits formed 
in the vicinity, where they are cut up for whatever 
purposes they are required. This species of labour, I 
mean the sawing of timber, is generally performed 
by free sawyers who work for hire, at so much per 
hundred feet, and receive part of their earnings in 
rations from the proprietor of the farm. The re- 
maining timber is then cut down (I allude exclusively 
to the practice on large farms) by a party of eight 
or ten convict-labourers, under the charge of a free 
overseer, who works along with them, and who receives 
a salary, in addition to his rations, from the owner 
of the land. The overseer, on well-regulated farms, is 
generally a ticket-of-leave man or emancipated convict, 
who has been an assigned servant or common labourer 
on the farm or in its immediate nieighbourhood during 
his term of bondage, and receives a salary of from £15 
to £40 per annum with board and lodging. 

The trees are cut down at about three feet from the 
ground ; and, in ^ clearing heavily timbered land, the 
usual practice of skilful fellers is to cut a number of 
smaller trees half through ; and then, selecting a large or 
master-tree> to form a deep indentation with an axe 
in the side of it nearest the small ones, and then to saw 
towards the indentation from the opposite side. When 
nearly sawn through, the large tree falls towards the 
side on which the indentation has been formed, and 
bears down before it perhaps twenty or thirty smaller 
trees. When all the trees on the piece of land to 
be cleared are felled in this way, they are sawn into 
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proper lengths, rolled together, and burnt. This oper^ 
ration generally takes place, in the case of alluvial 
land, immediately before the time for the planting 
of maize or Indian corn, viz. in the months of Sep- 
tember and October. 

The cost of clearing heavily timbered alluvial land is 
about £5 an acre ; but a single crop of maize generally 
covers that expense. Thinly timbered forest-land is of 
course cleared at a much smaller cost. Maize is rarely 
planted on land of the latter description^ and wheat is 
seldom sown on alluvial land till after it has produced 
one or two crops of maize. Wheat is sown in March, 
April, and May ; sometimes, however, not till June : 
it is reaped in November, the first month of summer 
in the southern hemisphere ; but in the high lands of 
the colony, the seasons are somewhat later. In or- 
dinary seasons, the return of wheat per acre varies, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, from fifteen to forty 
bushels : I have heard of as much as forty-five and 
even fifty bushels an acre being reaped in the district 
of Argyle, and my brother's crop at Hunter's River 
averaged one year thirty-five bushels per acre. In the 
year 1835, in which there was a general failure of the 
crop from drought over a considerable part of the 
territory, my brother reaped 3,500 bushels of wheat 
from 150 acres of land, or at the rate of 23| bushels an 
acre. Forty acres of that land, being the bed of an old 
lagoon, yielded 1707 J bushels, or 42i bushels per acre : 
another field of 22 acres produced 567 bushels, or 
25 J bushels per acre. I should think, however, that 
the average of the colony is not higher than twenty 
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bushels ; but then the system of husbandry prevalent 
in many parts of the territory is wretched in the ex- 
treme. 

In the districts of the Hawkesbury and Hunter's 
River^ wheat is liable to be attacked by the weevil^ and 
can therefore never form an article of export from the 
colony, except in the state of flour : but the wheat o^ 
Bathurst and Argyle is never attacked by that insect ; 
and the grain produced in the latter of these districts is 
in every respect equal to that of Van Dieman's Land, 
from whence it is not unlikely that wheat will ere long 
form a considerable article of export to the mother 
country. The maize of New South Wales, however, 
has been acknowledged by gentlemen well acquainted 
with the cultivation of that species of grain in the 
United States, superior to any they had ever seen else- 
where: it forms the favourite food of horses, and is 
used for the fattening of pigs and poultry; but it 
seldom constitutes an article of food for any class of 
free peraons in the colony. Extravagance, indeed, has 
ever been one of the besetting sins of the Australian 
colonies, and the lowest class of free people in New 
South Wales are content only with the finest of the 
wheat; insomuch that coarse bread can scarcely be 
procured in Sydney, except when previously ordered, or 
from those bakers who supply the troops and the other 
government establishments with bread of that quality by 
tender. I have seen various preparations of this grain, 
however, which I am sure would be relished as an article 
of food by thousands and tens of thousands of the labour- 
ing classes in the mother country. The meal into which it 
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is ground is sometimes made into a sort of porridge or 
pudding, called hominy^ somewhat similar, both in taste 
and appfearance, to the preparation of oatmeal, so 
general as an article of food among the lower classes in 
Scotland. With an equal quantity of wheaten flour, it 
lilio makes excellent household bread, the maize meal 
being in the first instance reduced to the state of ho- 
miny. Indeed, maize might form a profitable article 
of export to the mother country, especially as in favour- 
able seasons it can be obtained at Hunter's River of 
the very best quality at from \s. 3d. to 2^. 6d. a bushel 
— a price, which would enable the merchant to sell it at a 
rate that would render it a very cheap as well as whole- 
some article of food for the labouring classes in Eng- 
land. This valuable grain is much used as an article of 
food among the peasantry of N«w England, who pre- 
pare it in a great variety of ways. The most summary 
mode of preparing it, however, of which I have ever 
heard, is that in use among the natives of New Zealand, 
where it is now cultivated in considerable quantity^ 
The New Zealander merely moistens the cob or head 
of corn in water, and eats off the grains singly at his 
leisure. 

In planting maize or Indian corn, shallow holes are 
made in the cleared land with a hoe, at a distance of 
about three feet from each other, in rows about five feet 
asunder : into each of these holes four or five grains 
of maize are dropped, and then covered up ; and if the 
season is moist, vegetation immediately commences, and 
proceeds with such amazing rapidity, that, in a very 
few weeks, the burnt stumps of the large trees, which 
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aie usually left standiiig all over the field, are entirely 
cowered with the green corn, which in due time attains the 
height of six or eight feet, and produces in rich alluvial 
land at the rate of from forty or fifty to eighty bushels 
an acre. From 164 acres of maize, on my brother's 
farm at Hunter's River, in the year 1836, the quantity of 
grain gathered was 8000 bushels, or 48} bushels per 
acre. In the higher parts of the district, of course 
fiurther from die Pacific, the maize crop had in that year 
proved a failure. In the neighbourhood of growing trees, 
the maize has to be watched all night for two or three 
weeks after it is planted, by a watchman stationed for 
the purpose ; otherwise the bandicoots and opossums 
would dig up the grain and eat it: and when the 
watchman n^lects his duty, as is sometimes the case, 
the maize must be planted a second time* Each corn- 
stalk terminates at the top in what is called a tossel^ 
which waves beautifully in the wind along the rows 
Uke a grenadier's feather, and bears on the lower parts 
of it two, three, or even four or five cobs or heads of 
corn, each of which is enclosed in a thick casement of 
leaves, and springs obliquely from the stalk. In the 
month of March, when the corn is sufficiently ripe, 
these cobs are pulled, collected in heaps in the field, 
and then carted to a shed or out-house. A second or 
late crop of maize, however, is fi^quently planted on 
the wheat-stubble-land, especially in alluvial soil, im* 
mediately after the wheat harvest. The produce of this 
crop is generally of inferior quality ; but in particular 
seasons, as for instance when the early part of the 
summer has been very dry, it turns out better than the 
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early or forward crop. The stumps of the large trees 
that are left in the ground on the clearing of the land, 
are usually burnt out, when the settler is able to afford 
that expense, by free labourers, who work for hire, 
and who receive part of their wages in rations from the 
farm. 

Barley is not much cultivated in New South Wales. 
Off 25 acres, on my brother's farm, in the year 1835, 
the quantity reaped was 600 bushels, or 24 bushels per 
acre. Five acres of lagoon land produced 40 bushels 
an acre. 

A return, which will be found in the Appendix,* ex- 
hibits the average price of wheat in New South Wales 
for the last nine years, as also the quantity of bread- 
corn, &c. imported during that period. I have already 
observed, that in the last of the years specified, 1835, 
there was a general failure of the crop in the colony; 
but the extent of the importation during that year is 
partly attributable to the superior profits generally 
derivable from pastoral, as compared with those de- 
rivable from agricultural pursuits, in New South Wales. 

Fences are uniformly constructed in New South 
Wales, as in British America, of wooden posts and 
rails ; the posts being about nine feet asunder, and the 
fence being either of three, four, or five rails, according 
to the purpose for which it is required. This species 
of labour is, for the most part, performed by free 
labourers, who work for hire at so much per rod. The 
hawthorn, which has been used successfully for hedgai 

* See Appendix, No. 21. ' - ' Y 
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on several estates in Van Dieman's Land^ loses its 
bushy character in New South Wales, and degenerates 
into a slender delicate shrub devoid of prickles. The 
.'I'^e, which is. used for the purpose of fencing in the 
sland of Sicily, has been recommended as a substitute, 
as also a species of acacia from India, of which I have 
seen several specimens in the colony ; but so long as 
timber can be easily procured, the colonists are likely to 
prefer the four-rail fence to any substitute, although it 
must be acknowledged it does not look so well as a 
lively hawthorn hedge. 

Potatoes are cultivated in all parts of the colony, but 
by no means extensively : they are little used as an 
article of food by the lower classes, and are only to be 
met with, at the tables of the more respectable settlers, 
and of families residing in towns. The convict-la- 
bourers or farm-servants are in general allowed small 
gardens to grow potatoes and vegetables for themselves; 
but; they scarcely ever avail themselves of the privilege, 
as their ration of flour, beef or pork, sugar and tea, is 
abundantly sufficient for their subsistence. The quality 
of the potato of the colony depends very much on the 
season : in general, it is inferior to those of Scotland 
and Ireland ; but I have occasionally seen as good 
potatoes, of the growth of a kitchen garden in Sydney, 
as ever I have seen in the mother, country. Consider- 
able quantities of a superior quality are imported from 
Van Dieman's Land and New Zealand. 

The mildness of the climate of New South Wales 
precludes the necessity for cultivating any thing in the 
shape of winter food for sheep or cattle ; and the great 
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abundanca and unbounded extent of the native pasture 
of the colony render the use of artificial food quite un- 
necessary, except for the numerous horses and other 
beasts of burden that are kept in towns. Hay^ of th^ 
native grass, and sometimes of oats, is sold in Sydney 
market by the cart-load ; William Howe, Esq* of 
Glenlee, the proprietor of an extensive and beautiful 
estate on the banks of the Cow-pasture River, about 
thirty-five miles from Sydney, being almost the onl^ 
cultivator of English grasses to an extent worth men- 
tioning in the colony. Hay of the • produce of the 
Glenlee estate is forwarded to Sydney once a week on 
drays drawn by oxen, and sold in the market. The 
Glenlee estate is famous also as the first dairy-farm 
for the manufacture of butter in the colony ; George 
Ranken, Esq. of Killoshiel, in the Bathurst district, a 
highly respectable settler from Ayrshire in Scotland, 
having introduced the manufacture of cheese into New 
South Wales. Large quantities of both of these arti- 
cles of dairy produce, however, are now manufactured 
on the farms of many other respectable settlers through- 
out the colony ; and they form a considerable article of 
colonial export, chiefly to Van Dieman's Land, 

The soil and cUmate of New South Wales are uni* 
versally considered peculiarly well adapted for the cul- 
tivation of the vine. The vine has been cultivated in 
various localities in New South Wales for many years 
past ; but never to any extent, or with a view to the 
making of wine, till within the last three or four yearn. 
There are now, however, many acres of vineyard 
throughout the colony, the vineyards of several of the 
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more wealthy proprietors being for the most part under 
the management of scientific and practical vine-dressers 
from the south of Europe ; and wine and brandy in 
considerable quantity — as much in one instance as 
eighteen pipes of the former — have already been manu- 
factured on several (estates. It is scarcely possible as 
yet to predict, with any degree of certainty, of what 
quality the wines of New South Wales will eventually 
prove ; for the vine requires to be in bearing for five or 
six years before good wine can in any instance be pro- 
duced from its fruit. The specimens of wine, how- 
ever, that have actually been produced from the colo- 
nial grape, have induced a general idea on the part of 
the colonists, that the wine of New South Wales will 
be somewhat similar to the light wines of the Rhine 
and of France. At all events, the highest expectations 
are entertained on the subject ; and those of the land- 
holders who have planted vineyards begin to talk already 
of exporting wine to India and England. 

Cuttings of the choicest European and African vines 
have at different times been imported into the colony 
by public-spirited proprietors. About eleven years ago, 
Mr. Redfem, a respectable colonist, touched at the 
island of Madeira on returning ftom Europe to New 
•South Wales, atid carried out with him a number of 
cuttings of the celebrated vine of that island, togethei* 
ynth one or two Poi'tugnese families acquainted with its 
culture. The Messrs. Macarthur, of Camden, had a 
large collection of cuttings of the choicest French and 
German vines sent out to them for propagating in the 
colony several years ago ; and cuttings of upwards of a 
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hundred varieties were carried out to the colony for 
general distribution in the year 1832 by James Busby, 
Esq. now British Resident at New Zealand, from 
several of the first vineyards of France. 

The success of this branch of cultivation is of incal- 
culable importance to New South Wales ; not so much, 
indeed, in a commercial or agricultural, as in a moral 
respect. The raising of an article in the shape of colo- 
nial wine, fit for the home or India market, is doubtless 
of consequence to the colony in a mercantile point of 
view ; and the annual saving that would accrue from the 
manufacture of a wholesome and cheap beverage, that 
would gradually obviate the necessity for importing 
European and Cape wine, is of still greater moment. 
But the gradual diminution of the consumption of 
ardent spirits within the colony, which would in all 
likelihood be the eventual result, would, without doubt, 
be a blessing of far greater and of inestimable magnitude 
to the whole colonial population. It is a fact well as- 
certained, that the population of wine-growing countries 
are not addicted to the brutalizing vice of drunkenness, 
like the inhabitants of colder latitudes ; and there is 
reason to hope, therefore, that if the population of New 
South Wales could by any means be converted into a 
vine-growing population, they would in due time 
become a wine-drinking and compai-atively temperate, 
instead of a rum-drinking and most outrageously 
intemperate, population.* At all events, if the convict 

* No nation is drunken where wine is cheap ; and none sober, where 
the deamess of wine sabstitutes ardent spirits as the common beverage. 
— President Jefferson, Memoirs and Correspondence, iv. 320. 
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division of the population of the colony should in this 
respect be almost beyond hope, it will certainly be of 
no small moment to the community at large, to form the 
taste of their numerous and interesting offspring on a 
model in somewhat greater accordance with the prin- 
ciples of temperance and sobriety. I am happy, indeed, 
to be able to state, as the result of thirteen years' ex- 
tensive observation in the colony, that drunkenness is 
by no means a vice to which the colonial youth of either 
sex are at all addicted* Reared in the very midst of 
scenes of drunkenness of the most revolting description 
and of daily occurrence, they are almost uniformly 
temperate ; for if there are exceptions, as I do ac- 
knowledge there are a few ; — the wonder, I had almost 
said the miracle, is, that they have not been tenfold 
more numerous. Some have attempted to account for 
this gratifying fact on the principle, that disgust at the 
scenes they have been accustomed to witness from their 
infancy has induced a general disinclination to in- 
dulgence of that particular description on the part of 
the youth of the colony. Such a principle may doubt- 
less have operated in a few instances ; but I confess I 
am altogether sceptical as to its general operation. 
The simple fact, I apprehend, is, that the natives of New 
South Wales are naturally and constitutionally indisr 
posed to intemperance ; and one of the best means, I 
should conceive, of perpetuating'this disinclination, and of 
keeping them permanently out of the way of temptation, 
is to supply them with a cheap and comparatively inno- 
cuous beverage of native manufacture in the shape of 
colonial wine. 
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The forination of a wine-growing population, how- 
ever, in a country whose inhabitants have not been pre- 
viously accustomed to the culture of the vine, is a mat- 
ter of no small difficulty; and from what has actually 
taken place in this respect in the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, I am disposed to believe that the intro- 
duction of a number of families from one of the wine- 
growing districts in the south of Europe, and their Set- 
tlement in some favourable locality in the colony, would 
tend more than any thing else to form such a population 
in New South Wales* Thfe Cape colony, it is well 
known, was originally settled by the Dutch, some time 
about the commencement of the seventeenth century : 
as the Dutch, however, are as little acquainted in their 
own country with the culture of the vine as the in- 
habitants of Great Britain • and Iteland, the earlier 
colonists at the Cape never thought of attempting its 
cultivation in- their new settlement. Towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, however, a large proportion 
of the best part of the population of France being self"- 
banished from their native country, in consequence of 
the tyrannical revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Vi^hich 
had ensured toleration to the Protestants of that king- 
dom, several of the French Protestant families who had 
settled in Holland, were induced, at the recommendation 
of the States General, to emigrate to the Cdpe of Good 
Hope ; and lands were accordingly granted them in 
that colony, within a moderate distance of Cape Town, 
at a place still called from the circumstance Fransche 
hoek, or French comer. The French emigrants iii-** 
troduced the cultivation of the vine into South AfHei 
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but of late years various respectable 'proprietors have 
not only raised it in sufficient quantity to supply their 
own large establishments^ but turned it to good account 
as an article of agricultural produce for the colonial 
market, in which it is protected by a duty on foreign 
tobacco of a shilling a pound. That market, however, 
is so limited in proportion to the number of cultivators, 
that an idea has for several years been entertained in 
the colony, of the practicability of exporting it in great 
quantity to the mother country in return for British 
manufactures ; and all that is requisite to realize this 
idea, and to enable the Australian to compete with the 
Virginian tobacco-planter, is a numerous, industrious, 
and virtuous colonial population. 

The districts of Hunter's River and Illawarra are 
better adapted for the cultivation of tobacco than those 
of Bathurst and Argyle ; the latter being much more 
elevated, and consequently more exposed to nipping 
frosts than the former. The soil and climate of Hunter's 
River especially appear peculiarly adapted for this 
species of cultivation. Having had occasion to visit 
that settlement in the month of March, 1830, my 
father, who was then residing at my brother's farm, 
but who was unfortunately lost at sea on his way to 
Sydney in a small coasting-vessel in the month follow- 
ing, pointed obt to me several plants of wild or indi- 
genous tobacco, which he had observed growing in ihe 
rich alluvial land which formed part of the dry bed of a 
lagoon on the farm, and remarked that the circumstance 
seemed to indicate the peculiar adaptation of the plant 
to the soil and climate of New South Wales. He alt 
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showed me at the same time several stalks of indigenous 
ilax^ exactly similar in appearance to the flax of Europe, 
of which he had collected a small quantity of the seed, 
with a view to ascertain whether its cultivation might 
be practicable or beneficial to the colony. 

Persons who have resided for some time in those 
provinces of North America in which tobacco is ex- 
tensively cultivated, have assured me, they never saw 
the tobacco-plant shoot forth leaves of such length and 
breadth in America as they attain in New Squth Wales. 
The tobacco of the colony is manufactured into what is 
called negro-head and colonial snuff : of its quality I 
am not qualified to judge by either of the two senses 
to which it addresses itself: it is generally thought 
inferior, however^ to that of the Brazils ; but this 
inferiority arises probably from unskilfulness in the 
mode of its manufacture — an evil, which the expe- 
rience of every succeeding year will in all likeUhood di- 
minish. 

The olive also appears to succeed uncommonly well 
in New South Wales ; and a number of respectable 
settlers have accordingly procured cuttings and seeds 
within the last two or three years, with a view to its 
cultivation. This species of culture^ however, is yet in 
its infancy in the colony ; and nothing farther can, 
therefore, be said on the subject, than that the olive 
appears equally well adapted with the vine and the 
tobacco-plant to the soil and climate of New South 
Wales. 

The hop-plant has been cultivated successfully on 
several farms in the colony, and the quality of the hops 
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is much superior to that of those imported from Eng* 
land. The profitable cultivation of any of these pro- 
ductions/ however, as an article of export, will require a 
much more numerous population than the colony now 
contains ; and so long as the article of wool affords such 
profits as it has hitherto afforded the colonial settlers, it 
is not to be expected that they will devote their capital 
and their energies to the extensive production of other 
articles, of which the return from their cultivation must 
necessarily be for some time comparatively problema-* 
tical. 

If a numerous and industrious agricultural population 
were settled in New South Wales, there are many pro- 
ductions of the South of Europe, as well as of still 
warmer climates, of which the cultivation would doubt- 
less afford an ample remuneration for agricultural 
labour and a comfortable subsistence for industrious 
families, but of which it would be folly to attempt the 
culture with the present limited population of the 
colony. The caper-plant, for instance, would succeed 
well in New South Wales. It is cultivated successfully 
in the south of France ; and President Jefferson, in a 
few cursory Notes on that country, written during a 
tour to the north of Italy, gives the following account 
of the method and of the profitableness of its cultiva- 
tion :— " Capers are planted eight feet apart. A bush 
yields one year with another two pounds, worth twelve 
sous a pound ; every plant then yields 24 sous, equal to 
one shilling sterling. An acre, containing 676 plants, 
would yield £33. 16s. sterling. The fruit i^ gathered 
by women, who can gather about twelve pounds a day. 
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They begin to gather about the last of June, and. 
continue till about the middle of October."* 

The castor-oil tree grows luxuriantly in the colony, 
and will no doubt be eventually cultivated with a view 
to the manufacture of oil. This tree has a beautiful 
appearance when young, its leaves bearing some resem- 
blance to those of the horse-chesnut tree. In rich allu* 
vial land it becomes quite a weed. 

Indigo and opium could also be cultivated to any 
extent in New South Wales ; and as the climate is 
highly congenial to the constitution of the silk-worm 
and the growth of the mulberry-tree, raw silk could be 
produced to any conceivable extent. For such purposes, 
however, a much larger and more industrious popu- 
lation would be required in the colony than it can boast 
of at present. 

All the European and several of the tropical fruits 
come to perfection in New South Wales : it has only 
been of late, however, that any attention has been paid 
to the quality of the fruit or the cultivation of the trees ; 
the colonists having previously been for the most part 
too much occupied in procuring a supply of the neces- 
saries of life for their households. A great change for 
the better, however, has been effected in this particular 
within the last few years. Trees of the choicest sorts 
have been procured from all parts of the world, and 
sedulously and successfully cultivated all over the terri- 
tory. The fruit of the colony consequently promises to 

* Memoirs tnd Correnponddnct of PnM loiii toI. ii. p. 150. 
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be as superior in quality, in a few years hence^ as it is 
at present various and abundant. 

The Sydney market is supplied with fruit chiefly 
from orchards situated on the banks of the inlet called 
the Parramatta Itiver. For several miles from Sydney, 
the soil along the course of the Parramatta River; 
which is now traversed daily by two steam-boats, is 
miserably poor, but the scenery highly picturesque and 
romantic ; the channel ever and anon either widening or 
narrowing as you advance — sweeping around the base 
of lofty rocks or suddenly expanding into capacious 
basins, the shores of which are every where ornamented 
with the most beautiful shrubbery ; for in New South 
Wales, the most interesting plants, shrubs, and trees 
are uniformly found adorning the poorest soils. About 
half-way up the river, the soil, especially on the right 
bank, improves very considerably ; and there are various 
orchards and orangeries close to the water's edge, the 
proprietors of which make a comfortable livelihood 
for their families by selling their fruit in the Sydney 
market. 

I happened to call at the cottage of Mr. Shepherd, 
an old colonist, who has reared a reputable family 
on a small farm in this vicinity, in the month of July, 
1830: it was winter in the colony, but the oranges 
were just ripe, and the trees were loaded with fruitw I 
asked Mr. S. jun. what quantity of oranges he would 
have to dispose of during the season ; and he replied, 
'* Not less than twelve thousand dozen." A respectable 
old settler, however, of the name of Mobbs, has a much 
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more extensive orchard a few miles from the river in a 
northerly direction ; and at Baulkham Hills — a settle- 
ment about five miles beyond Parramatta, at which a 
few families of free emigrants settled upwards of thirty 
years ago — there are two orange-orchards much supe- 
rior to Mr. Shepherd's. Mr. Suttor, the proprietor of 
one of them, told me, a few weeks before I left the co- 
lony for England in the year 1830^ that the produce of 
.his orange-trees the preceding year was from twelve to 
twenty thousand dozen; but that the orchard of Mr. 
M'Dougall, a Scotch settler on the opposite side of the 
road, had been much more productive. The pro4uce of 
these orchards has been greatly increased during the 
last six years, but I have not ascertained its recent 
amount. The orange-trees are planted in long double 
rows with an avenue between ; and the view along the 
avenue, on each side of which the thick dark green 
foliage of the trees contrasts most beautifully with the 
bright yellow fruit with which the branches are loaded, 
can scarcely fail to remind the scholar of the gardens 
of the Hesperides. 

The orange-tree takes about seven years to come to 
maturity : till within the last few years it was conse- 
quently far from abundant in the colony, whose inhabit- 
ants, especially in the earlier years of its existence, were 
for the most part peculiarly improvident ; and it is only 
around the residences of settlers of the class I have just 
referred to, that old trees are usually to be met with. 
The fig and the peach, however, being of much more 
rapid growth, abound every where ; the fruit of the 
latter being so abundant, as to constitute a considerable 
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part of the food of the colonial pig in the peach season. 
Peaches are sold in Sydney market by the basket or 
bushel, at from fifteen pence to two shiUings and six- 
pence. 

If a peach-stone is thrown into the ground in a fa- 
vourable situation in New South Wales, a large quantity 
of fruit may be gathered from the tree, that shortly 
afterwards shoots up from it, without any subsequent 
culture, at the expiration of the third or fourth year. 
A gentleman, to whom the colony is much indebted for' 
the zeal which he long evinced in the path of Australian 
geographical discovery, — I mean Allan Cunningham, 
Esq. — was induced, from this circumstance, uniformly 
to carry along with him a small bag of peach-stones 
on his exploratory expeditions into the interior ; and 
whenever he found a suitable piece of ground in the 
great wilderness, to dig it up and plant a few of them in 
it, in the hope that the future trees might one day afford 
a timely supply of food, either to the wandering native 
or to Europeans, who might accidentally lose their way 
in the pathless solitudes of the interior ; for the reader 
is doubtless aware that the native forests of Australia 
afford nothing whatever in the shape of fruit for the 
sustenance of man. I was much struck with the cir- 
cumstance, when it was first mentioned to me, many 
years ago, by Mr. Cunningham ; and while I could 
not help commending from my very heart the pure 
and disinterested benevolence it evinced, I could not help 
inwardly regarding it as a le$son to myself for the 
future, and a reproof for the past. Alas ! how many 
spots have we all passed unheeded in the wilderness of 
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life, in which we might ectsily have sown good seed if 
we had so chosen, and left it to the bles&ing of God, 
the dew of heaven, and the native energies of the soil ! 
Such spots we shall never revisit ; and the oppor* 
tunity of doing good, which was thus afforded us, but 
was suffered to pass unimproved, will consequently 
never return. 

Specimens of cotton, the produce of New South 
Wales, have been manufactured into yarn under the su- 
perintendence of a Scotch manufacturer in the city of 
Glasgow, and pronounced of superior quality. A con* 
siderable quantity of sugar was also manufactured on 
account of Government, at the settlement of Port Mac- 
quarie to the northward of Hunter's River, about eight 
years since ; and coffee was cultivated successfully at 
Norfolk Island some time after the first settlement of 
that dependency. The northern settlements of Port 
Macquarie and Moreton Bay, the last of which is si- 
tuated between the 27th and 28th parallels of south la- 
titude, and is still a penal settlement, would doubtless 
be the best adapted for the cultivation of these articles 
of tropical produce ; but it would probably be inex- 
pedient to attempt such a species of cultivation in the 
present circumstances of the colony. The stream of 
colonization in New South Wales is evidently tending 
strongly to the southward, and the energies of the 
colonial population will therefore in all probability be 
directed for a considerable time to come to the pro- 
ducing of articles of a different description from those 
I have just mentioned. When the production of these 
articles ceases to be profitable, or, in other words, when 
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they cannot be exchanged advantageously for tropical 
produce raised elsewhere, as for instance at the Isle o 
France, it will be proper for the colonists to think of 
forming a West Indies on their own coast, and of culti- 
vating sugar, coffee, and cotton at the northern settle- 
ments. The different regions of the globe may be com- 
pared to the different members of the human body, and 
the commercial intercourse of nations to the circulation 
of the blood, which is evidently designed to establish an 
intimate connexion between these different members^ 
«nd thereby to maintain the tone and vigour of each. 
It would be as preposterous therefore for the colony of 
New South Wales, were its population even ten times 
greater than it is, to attempt to raise all the various 
articles of produce that might be cultivated along its 
extensive coast-line from Bass's Straits to the northern 
extremity of the land, and exchanging the wheat, beef, 
and potatoes of one settlement, for the sugar, coffee, and 
cotton of another, to preclude in so far the necessity for 
foreign supplies, — as it would be for the human arm to 
petition for a separate heart and lungs for itself. To 
pursue the metaphor, the heart and lungs are the mo- 
ther country, and the extremities are the colonies : the 
healthiest condition of the system will therefore be at- 
tained, when the colonies devote their energies to the 
raising of such species of raw produce as are best suited 
to their respective climates, and transmit that produce 
to the grand laboratory of the mother country, to receive 
it again in the shape of capital and manufactured goods 
of every description ; just as the extremities transmit 
their black venous blood to the grand laboratory of the 
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lungs, where it is subjected to a series of chemical pro- 
cesses of the most wonderful description, and from 
whence it is again propelled by the powerful action of 
the heart in a stream of life and of health to the mo6t 
distant parts of the system. 

The Australian colonies are at present supplied with 
sugar from the Isle of France : it is paid for chiefly in 
•money, as the Mauritius receives but a very insignifi- 
cant quanlity of Australian produce in return. The 
diminution of the commercial intercourse with the Isle 
of France would, consequently^ be a matter of small 
moment to these colonies, in comparison with the saving 
that would accrue from the raising of sugar within 
their own territory, if the cultivation of that article 
were to be engaged in extensively, as it doubtless might 
with advantage, by a free emigrant agricultural popu- 
lation, imported by means of the colonial land-revenue, 
and settled ait Moreton Bay : for as the annual con- 
sumption of sugar by the colonial population may be 
estimated at least at double the quantity consumed by 
an equal number of the inhabitant^ of Great Britain, 
the supplying of the colonial market is aa object of 
considerable importance, even although the article 
could oever be raised in the colony at a rate sufficiently 
low to enable the Australian planter to compete with 
those of the Isle of France and the West Indies in the 
home market. Besides, whatever the colony might 
save from the cessation of the importation of sugar 
from the Mauritius, would only tend to increase the 
trade with the mother country, which is of incalculably 
greater moment to all parties ; and enable the colonists 

VOL. I. T 
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to purchase a correspondingly greater quantity of Bri- 
tish manufactures. 

The produce of an acre of land of the best quality, 
when planted with sugar-cane in the Isle of France, 
is 4000 lbs. French, or 4320 lbs. English ; that of an 
acre of ordinary quality, being 3000 lbs. French, or 
3240 lbs. English. The price of sugar of the first quality 
at the Mauritius is five dollars, or 205. per 1001bs« 
French ; and that of inferior quality, from five to two. 
Whether the land at Moreton Bay would be equally 
productive is at best problematical ; but there is reason 
to believe that the cost of its production would not be 
greater in the one colony than it is in the other, for all 
the other necessaries of life are much cheaper in New 
South Wales than in the Isle of France. 

As to the necessity for slave-labour for the profitable 
cultivation of sugar, the idea can no longer be enter* 
tained in any part of the British empire ; and the ques- 
tion therefore now is, what sort of free labour will be 
the most profitable and the most easily procurable in 
any given locality. A singular revolution is at this 
moment taking place in this particular, in regard to the 
state and prospects of the colony of the Isle of France. 
From the great demand for labour in that colony, and 
the general apprehension that the negroes would not 
labour sufficiently on the full attainment of their free^ 
dom, several of the principal merchants and planters 
of the Mauritius had been induced to try the experi- 
ment of introducing free labour from India: and so 
fully had the speculation succeeded, that during the 
seven weeks that the master of a Scotch vessel from 
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New South Wales lay at Port Louis in the early part 
of the year 1836, no fewer than 1500 Hindoo la- 
bourers arrived in that port. It was confidently ex- ^ 
pected that the system would eventually completely 
change the aspect and character of the colony. 

There is one other species of cultivation which might 
at least be attempted in the colony ; I mean that of the 
tea-plant. That the climate of New South Wales, and 
especially of the settlements to the northward, is en- 
tirely congenial to the constitution and habits of the 
tea-plant, cannot be doubted* A fruit-tree of Chinese 
origin, called loquet^ has been long naturalized in the 
colony ; and its fruit, which is of a yellowish colour, and 
about the size of a plum, is sold in great quantities in 
the Sydney market. Various other specimens of the 
botany of the Celestial Empire have been cultivated suc- 
cessfully, both in the Botanic Garden and in the private 
nurseries of the colony ; and I have seen the tea-plant 
itself growing in the open air in New South Wales in 
apparent health and vigour. 

Such 1^ species of cultivation would doubtless require 
a numerous and a Chinese population ; and it may per- 
haps be supposed that such a population would not 
be easily attracted to New South Wales. The Chinese, 
however, are an emigrating nation; and as they are 
easily induced, by the prospect of bettering their for- 
tunes, to emigrate to Singapore,: Batavia, and Calcutta, 
there is no reason to doubt that a similar prospect 
would induce them to emigrate to New South Wales. 
If a considerable number of families were to be settled 
together on a tract of land to be appropriated for the 
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purpose at one of the northern settlements, either as 
tenants at a rental in produce or as proprietors, and 
^ allowed to adopt their own manners and customs with- 
out interference on the part of the colonists, there is no 
reason to doubt but that the object might be success- 
fully accomplished, and the culture of the tea-plant 
introduced into the colony with every prospect of suc- 
cess. The benefit likely to accrue to' the colony, in an 
agricultural and commercial point of view, from the 
formation of such a settlement in its territory, would 
undoubtedly be great, while the moral influence which 
it would afford the means and the opportunity of exert- 
ing on the emigrants themselves might lead to the 
happiest results. 

The Dutch have long been alive to the benefits likely 
to result to their nation from the settlement of nume- 
rous families of Chinese in their colonial territories. 
Chinese are very numerous in the city of Batavia ; and 
the police of that part of the city which is denominated 
the Chinese quarter^ is entrusted to individuals of their 
own nation, under the superintendence of a chief, who 
is responsible to the European authorities, and whom 
they elect annually, with the approbation of the Dutch 
Government. They are uniformly industrious, frugal, 
and orderly ; and there is no reason to doubt, that a set-^ 
tlement, consisting of families and individuals of the 
same nation, would maintain an equally reputable 
character, and could be governed with equal facility in 
New South Wales. 

It must be evident at all events, that the field of exer« 
tion for the agriculturist of New South Wales is sufii* 
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ciently extensive. With every variety of climate and 
every variety of soil, the odony requires only a nume- 
rous and industrious population to enable it to produce 
in abundance whatever is requisite for the sustenance 
and the comfort of man. Enterprise, of which there is 
at this moment no Jack in the colony, will in due time 
discover a thousand new channels for the profitable out- 
lay of capital and for the acquisition of wealth ; and 
honest persevering industry will in the mean time be 
enabled to eat ** pleasant bread/' and to acquire that 
^' competent portion of the good things of this life/' 
which is most conducive to the progress of society and 
the real welfare of man. 
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No.l. Page 107. 

Governor Bligh*t General Order of the i4th of February, IQCfT, forbidding 

the Distillation of Spirits* 

" His Excellency the Goremor, taking into his consideration the evils 
which will arise from the distillation of spirits of any description, does 
hereby con6rm the General Order of the 28th of February, 1799, which is 
as follows : 

" The Goyernor, haying received information from various quarters, 
that in direct disobedience of public orders, and in defiance of the con- 
sequence of detection, several persons in different parts of this colony 
have taken the liberty of erecting stills, and providing materials for the 
purpose of distilling spirituous liquors ; and as it is well known to the 
whole colony that this destructive practice has long been forbidden in 
this settlement, and under the immediate authority of every officer who 
has commanded in it ; it issscarcely necessary to say more on the subject 
than to call on the aid and exertion of the whole body of officers, 
whether civil, military, or naval, in suppressing it ; and to desire, that 
wherever they may understand it continues to be carried on or at- 
tempted, they may use every means in their power to detect the guilty 
person, and to seize or destroy the utensils they may have provided for 
a purpose so certainly calculated to ruin the present healthy state of the 
inhabitants of this territory. All constables, watchmen, and other per- 
sons, are hereby strictly enjoined, wherever they may have cause to 
suspect thi'b forbidden trade is carried on, to make the same known to 
any magistrate or officer, in order that steps be regularly pursued for 
bringing any opposition to these orders to proof. If those persons who 
shall presume to carry on this noxious work after this information, do 
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happen to be firee paople, erery indolgence tiiey may have hitherto re^ 
ceiTed from GorenuneBt ahall be immediately withdrawn, and they ahall 
be ordered to qoit the colony by the earliest opportanity : — if a conriet* 
they will receiTo each treatment for their diaobedience, as their condvet, 
in the opinion of a Court, may appear to merit. 

" By command of His Excellency, 

** Edmund Geipfik, Secretary." 
" GoTcmment House, Sydney, 
" February 14th, 1807." 

No.f. Page 111. 

Wmrrani to crpprtkend Mr, Mmaartimr, 
*^ New South Wales. 

'* Whereas complaint hath been made before me upon 
oath, that John Macarthur, Esq., the owner of the schooner Parramattt, 
now lying in this port, hath illegally atopped the provisions of the 
master, mates, and crew of the said schooner ; whereby the said master, 
mates, and crew have riolated the colonial regulations, by coming on- 
authorised on shore ; and whereas I did, by my official letter bearing 
date the 14th day of this instant December, require the said John 
Macarthur to appear before me on the fifteenth day of this instant De- 
cember, at ten o'clock of the forenoon of the same day ; and whereas 
the said John Macarthur hath not appeared at the time aforesaid, nor 
since :~theae are therefore, in His Majesty'a name, to command you to 
knag the said John Macarthur before me and other His Majesty's 
Justioes, on Wednesday next, the 16th instant, December, at ten o'clock 
of the same day, to answer in the premises : and hereof foil not. 

" Given under my hand and seal, at Sydney, this I5th day of De* 
cember, laOT. 

(Signed) " Richabd Atkins, J. A. (L. S.)' 

" Mr. Francis Oakes, 
'* Chief Constable, Parramatta.' 
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No. 3. Page 115. 
*' Protist. 

'* To the Members of the Criminal Court. 

" Gentlemen, 
" It will, I am convinced, excite your surprise, as I think it must of 
every impartial man, to bear that I am brought a prisoner to this bar. 
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•utterly unacquainted, except from rumour, of the nature of the aecil* 
.ntloa against which I am to defend myself. Such, however, is the 
.fact : for although I have made three written applications to the Judge 
.Advocate for a copy of the indictment or information, I have not been 
able to obtain it. . 

" In this unprecedented situation, and having been informed that the 
charge against me had been founded on certain events which originated 
in the illegal and arbitrary conduct of the Judge Advocate, as exeqi* 
plified in the correspondence and warrants ; I- did conceive it prudent, 
and a piece of duty I owed to the community, to protest against Richard 
Atkins, Esq. being appointed to sit as a judge on a trial where he is so 
much interested,, and in which his own security is so materially in* 
volved. 

" To prevent unnecessary delay, and other consequences whiob I 
spprehended, I did, in a letter to His Excellency Governor Bligh, proteit 
.against the Judge Advocate, and respectfully required that a di^ 
interested person might be appointed to preside at my trial. 

« To this His Excellency was pleased to answer, 'That the law must 
take its course, as he does not feel himself justified to use any inter.| 
.ference with the executive power ; ' by which I suppose it meant th^ 
judicial authority ; and I humbly conceive His Excellency's power mutt 
}}e the executive. 

*' Defeated ^n this attempt to obtain what I know to be mylawffl 
right, my only alternative is to resort to the Members of this Court ; 
and I do so under an entire confidence, that what I can prove to be mf 
right, you, as men of honour, will grant me. 

" To you then, gen|:lemen, I appeal ; and solemnly protest against 
Kichard Atkins, Esq., being allowed to take his seat as one of my judges 
on this trial. 

** To support this protest, my first objection is, because there is a suit 
pending between us, for the recovery of a sum of money that he unjustly 
withholds, and, as he is screened from the operation of the law, is to be 
submitted to His Majesty's Ministers. 

" My second objection is, because I can prove he has for many years 
cherished a rancorous inveteracy against me, which has displayed itself 
in the propagation of malignant falsehoods, and every act of injustice 
that can be expected to proceed from a person armed with power, against 
a man, whose life and conduct is, I trust, a public satire on his own. 

** My third objection is, because I have long been the object of his 
vindictive malice, in consequence of my having been called as an evi- 
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denee to support an accusation made against him by John Harris, Esq., 
that he was a swindler. 

*' My fourth objection is, because he has associated and combined 
with that well-Vnown dismembered limb of ihe law, George Crosley, 
and others of as wicked minds, though- perhaps not quite so notorious*, 
to accomplish my destruction. In proof of this I have evidence to prove 
that Crosley has prepared the information to be produced on this trial, 
and has arranged the whole plan of evidence -, he being considered emi- 
nently qualified to conduct that part of the business, from his extensive 
practice in that particular branch of legal knowledge. I have also proof 
in my hands, in the writing of that veteran practitioner Crosley, which 
will convince the most sceptical mind that other schemes have been 
agitated to deprive me of my property, liberty, honour, and life. 

" Here it is, gentlemen, — read it ; and after, read the proceedings of d 
Bench of Magistrates ; and you will see, that for presuming to complain 
of a most unlawful seizure of my property, which the Judge Advocate 
joined in reprobating, it has been determined to ruin me. 

"This precious document came into my hands as if by the inter- 
position of Divine Providence : it was dropped from the pocket of 
Crosley, and brought to me. That you may consider it at your leisure, 
I annex a copy both of it and of the proceedings of the Bench of 
Magistrates. 

"** My fifth objection is, because Bichard Atkins, Esq., is my prosecutor 
on this trial, and is so deeply interested to procure my conviction, that, 
should he fail, nothing but the arm of power can save him from a criminal, 
prosecution, at this very bar, for false imprisonment of me. 

*' My sixth and last objection is, on his- having already pronounced 
sentence of condemnation against me, as is presumptively proved, and 
can be clearly, by his declaring that the Bench of Magistrates had the 
power to punish me by fine and imprisonment ; thereby clearly demon? 
fltratin^ an intention to deprive me of the benefit of my present trial. 
. *■'* It will not, I presume, be denied that the Judge Advocate, from the 
constitution of this Court, combines the two characters of judge and 
juror ; and that it follows, as an indisputable consequence, that any 
objection which applies to either character, is strictiy applicable to him. 

'* All therefore that remains for me to do, is to lay before you the 
legal authorities on which I found my right of challenge. 

" First Authority. 
" ' The suspicion of prejudice may be reasonably inferred against a 
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juror from his haying ma interest in the caaie, whereby he may be led ttf 
the condemnation of the prisoner. 

" ' The prisoner must assign his cause of challenge, of the relerancy 
of which the members are themselyes. the judges. The TsUd causes of 
challenge are, suspicion of malice, of prejudice, and infamous oharacter/ 
■-(Tytter.) 

**. Second Auihoriiif, 
. •* * So jealous is the law of the perfect impartiality of ysaroin, that it hi 
allowed to be a good cause of challenge that the juror has been heard ta 
give his opinion beforehand, that the party is guilty.' — (TytUr,) 

" Third Authority. 

'* * Two causes of challenge, impossible to be overruled, are tha 

charges of corruption or bribery, verified by competent proof, and 

malice of hostile enmity expressed by word or deed against the prisoner. 

Infamous character is also a most relevant ground of ehallenge.'^( TytUr* > 

" Fourth Authority, 
*" It hath been allowed a good ground of challenge on the part of the 
prisoner, that the juror hath declared his opinion beforehand that the 
party is guilty.*— (Bum** Justice,) ' . 

** Fifth Authority, 
** * The Mayor of Hereford was laid by the heels for sitting in a cause 
when he himself was lesser of the plaintiff in ejectment, though he by 
the charter was sole Judge of the Court.' — (Bum's Justice,) 

** Sixth Authority. 
«< < The cause of Foxham tithing in the county of Wilts, a justice of 
peace was sunreyor of highways, and a matter which concerned his oiBce 
coming in question at the sessions, he joined in making the order, and 
his name was put in the caption. Determined by Lord Chief Justice 
Holt, it ou^t not to be ; as, if an action be brought by my Lord Chief 
Justice Trevor, in the Court of Common Pleas, it must be before 
Edward Neville, Knight, and his associates, and not before Thomas 
Trevor ; and it was quashed.' — (Bum's Jus^e,) 

" Seventh Authority, 
** * And the better to remove all cause of suspicion of partiality, it 
was wisely provided by the statutes 4th £dw. III. cap. 2 ;— 8th Richard 
II. cop. 2 ;— and 33d Henry VIII. cap. 24^— that no Judge of Assise 
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•ball hold pleai in any county wherein he wai born or inhabita/— ' 
( Blaehtons'i CammmtarUi, ) 

'* Eighth Authority. 

** * Jurora may be challenged for aoapioion of biaa or partiality : thia 
pay be either a principal challenge, or to the favour. A principal 
challenge ia anch, where the cauae carriea with it evident marka of 
anapicion, either of favour or malice ; — aa that he hath an intereat in the 
cauae ; there is an action pending between him and the party : theae 
are principal grounds of challenge, and, if true, cannot be over-ruled.' — 
{Blaehstone'i Commeatarist,) 

** Gentlemen, — It would be an unpardonable waste of your time, and 
an inault to your understandinga, to press upon you more authoritiea, for 
those I have submitted are clear to the-point. 

" You will now decide, gentlemen, whether Law or Justice shall 
finally prevail over the contrivances of George Crosley : you have the 
eyes of an anxioua public upon you, trembling for the safety of their 
property, their liberty, and their lives. 

" To you has fallen the lot of deciding a point which invoWea perhaps 
the happineas or miaery of millions yet unborn ; and I conjure you in 
the name of the Almighty God, in whose presence you stand, to consider 
the inestimable value of the precious deposit with which you are 
entrusted. 

" For my own part, knowing you aa I do, I have no apprehensions. I 
feel aasured, that neither expectations of reward and favour, nor dread 
of peraecution, will influence your decision. 

'* It ia to the Officers of the New South Woks Carpi that the admi- 
nistration of juatice ia committed ;— «nd who that ia jnat haa any thing 
to dread 1 

(Signed) *' John Macabtbvr." 

" Sydney, January 25, 1808." 



No. 4. Page 116. 

** D^OSITION. 

*' The prisoner John Macarthur, £8^., now before the Court, claims 
their protection, he having received information from divers friendly 
persons, that a large body * of men are armed, with ordera to carry into 
execution a warrant from the Judge Advocate against him for exercising 
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bis lawful right at challenge agaiaat the said Judge Advocate, and 

assigning his reasons for it, as be was directed to do by the Court. 

'* The deponent farther swears, that from the information be has 

received, he considers bis life in danger from the unprincipled and 

atrocious characters that are combined against him under the direction 

of the infamous George Crosley: be therefore declines giving any baiT^ 

and entreats the Court will be pleased to put him under the protection 

of a tnilitaiy guard, they being the only persons in whose hands be could 

consider himself secure, 

(Signed) ** J, Macarthur." 

" Sworn before the Court of Criminal Jurisdiction, 
this 25th day of January, 1806. 

(Signed) ** A. F. Kemp, Senior Member^ 
J. Brabyn, Lieut. 
Wm. Moore, Lieut. 
Thos. Laycock, Lieut. 
Wm. Minchin, Lieut. 
Wm. Lawson, Lieut.' 



*> 



No. 5. Page 136. 

^' To the Keeper of His Majesty's Jail at Sydney. 

" You are hereby required and directed immediately to deliver into 
the custody of Garnham Blaxcell and Nicholas Bayly, Esqrs., the body 
of John Macarthur, Esq., who was committed by warrant dated the 
^th instant, signed by Bichard Atkins, Thomas Amdell, Bobert Camp* 
bell, and John Palmer, Esqrs. ; it having been represented to me by the 
officers composing the Court of Criminal Judicature, that the bail bond 
entered into by the said Garnham Blaxcell and Nicholas Bayly remaint 
in full force. — Herein fail not, as you will answer the same at your peril* 

" Given under my band and seal at Sydney, New South Wales* 
this twenty-sixth day of January, 1806. 

(Signed) " George Johnston, I. P. 

*' Lieutenant Governor, and Major commanding 
New South Wales Corps.' 



»> 



No.6« Page 129. 

'* The regiment marebed down from the barracks, led on by If 
Johnston and the other officers, with colours flying and muaie |^ 
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they advaoced to the bouse. Within a few minutes after, the house wa^ 
siii^unded ; the soldiers quickly hrolce into all parts of it, and arrested 
all the magistrates, Mr. Gore the provost-marshal, Mr. Griffin my secret 
tary, and Mr. Fulton the chaplain. I had just time to call to my orderly 
Serjeant to have my horses ready, while I went up stairs to put on my 
uniform, the family being then in deep mourning ; when, on my return, 
jis I was standing on the staircase waiting for my servant with my sword, 
I saw a number of soldiers rushing up stairs with their muskets and fixed 
bayonets, as I conceived to seize my person. I retired instantly into a 
back room, to defeat their object, and to deliberate on tlM means to be 
adopted for the restoration of my authority, which in such a critical 
situatiod could only be accomplished by my getting into the interior of 
the country adjacent to the Hawkesbury, where I knew the whole body 
of the people would flock to ray standard. To thia situation I was pur* 
sued by the soldiers, and after experiencing much insult was conducted 
below by Lieut. Minchin, who told me that Major Johnston was waiting 
for me. We passed together into the drawing-room, every part being 
crowded with soldiers under arms, many of whom appeared to be in- 
toxicated. 

** I then received a letter brought by Lieut. Moore, and signed by 
Major Johnston (callinghimself Lieutenant Governor), requiring me to 
resign my authority, and to submit to the arrest under which he placed 
me ; which I had scarcely perused, when a message was delivered to 
me that Major Johnston wished to speak to me in the adjoining room, at 
the door of which he soon after appeared, surrounded by his officers 
and soldiers; and in terms much to the same effect as his letter, he 
therd verbally confirmed my arrest. Martial law was proclaimed, my 
secretary and my friends were prevented from seeing me, and I was 
left only with my daughter and another lady. 

" By Major Johasto^'s order several persons seized my cabinet and 
papers, with my commission, instructions, and the great seal of the 
colony. These were locked up in a room guarded by two sentinels, and 
several others were placed round the house to prevent my escape. 

** On the following day Lieut. Moore came with Major Johnston's 
orders; and carried away my swords and what fire-arms he found in 
the house." 

The following is a copy of the letter alluded to by the Governor, 

" Head Quarters, 26th January, 1806. 
•' Sir, 

" I am celled upon to execute a most painful duty : you are charged 
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by the respectable iobabitants of crimes, that render yon unfit to 
exercise the supreme aathority another moment in this colony ; and in 
that charge all the officers serving under my command have joined, 

« X therefore require you in His Majesty's sacred name to resign yoor 
authority, and submit to the arrest which I hereby place you nndir hf 
the adTice of all my officers, and by the adYice ai iBwrnrj aaspeetaible 
inhabitant in the town of Sydney. 

" I am. Sir, 

** Your most obedient humble senrant* 
(Signed) " Georgb J0BM8TOII9 

** Acting Lieutenant-Goremor, and Major eoBi<* 
manding New South Wales Corps/' 

" To William Bligh, Esq. F.R.S, 
&c. &c, &c/' 



No. 7. Page 147. 

" General Orders. 

** Horse-Guards, 2nd July^ 1811. 
" At a General Court-Martial, held at the Royal Hospital, Chels^ar 
on the 7th of May, 1811, and continued by adjournment to the ^5tb 
of June following, Lieut.-Col. George Johnston, Major of the lOSd 
regiment, was arraigned upon the under-mentioned Charge, yis.*— . . 
' That Lieut.-Col. George Johnston, Major as aforesaid, did, on or abont 
the 26th day of January, 1806, at Sydney, in the colony of New Spntb 
Wales, begin, excite, cause, and join in, a mutiny, by putting him- 
self at the head of the New South Wales Corps, then under his 
command and doing duty in the colony, and seizing and causing to 
be seized and arrested, and imprisoning and causing to be im- 
prisoned, by means of the above-mentioned military force, the 
person of William Bligh, Esq., then Captain-General and Goyemor 
in Chief in and over the territory of New South Wales.' 
Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision : — 
' The Court having duly and maturely weighed and considered the 
whole of the evidence adduced on the prosecution, as well as what has 
been offered in defence, are of opinion that Lieut, -CoL Johnston is Guilty 
of the act of mutiny as described in the charge, and do therefore sen- 
tence him to be cashiered,* , 
<' His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in the name and on behalf 
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of Hit MajMty, was pleased, under ril the ciroumitantos of this ease, to 
tcquieace itt the sentence of the Court. 

** The Court* in passing a sentence so inadequate to the enormity of 
the crime of which the prisoner has been found guilty, hare apparently 
heen^ aetuated by a consideration Of the novel and extraordinary cir- 
jpumstances, which, by the evidence on the face of the proceedings; 
may have appeared to them to have existed during the administration of 
(jOvemor Bligh, both as affecting the tranquillity of the colony, and calling 
for some immediate decision. But although the Prince Regent admits 
the principle under which the Court have allowed this consideration to 
act in mitigation of the punishment which the crime of mutiny would 
otherwise have suggested, yet no 6ircumstances whatever can be re- 
ceived by His B>oyal Highness in full exteouation of an assumption of 
power, so subversive of every principle of good order and discipline, as 
that under which Lieut.-Col. Johnston has been convicted. 

** The Commander in Chief directs that the charge preferred against 

Lieut.-Col. Johnston, together with the Sentence of the Court, and His 

Royal Highness the Prince Regent's pleasure thereon, shall be read at 

the head of every regiment, and entered in the Regimental Orderly 

Book. 

" By command of His Royal Highness 

*' The Commander in Chief, 

Harry Calvert, Adj.-Gen.'* 



t€ 



No. 8. Page 159. 

Ettractsfrom a Report, Hy Governor Macqimrie, to Earl Bathuvft, 

dated London^ July ^, 1822. 

" I found the colony barely emerging from infentile imbecility, and 
suffering from various privations and disabilities; the country im- 
penetrable beyond forty miles from Sydney ; agriculture in a yet lan- 
guishing state ; commerce in its early dawn ; revenue unknown ; 
threatened with famine ; distracted by faction -, the public buildings in a 
state of dilapidation, and mouldering to decay ; the few roads and 
bridges formerly constructed rendered almost impassable ; the popu- 
lation in general depressed, by poverty ; no public credit nor private 
confidence; the morals of the great mass of the population in the lowest 
state of debasement, and religious worship almost totally neglected. 

" Pact of those evils may perhaps be ascribed to the mutiny of the 
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103d regiment; the arrest of Governor Bligh ; and the distress 0C'« 
casioned to the settlers by the then recent floods of the Hawkesbury and 
Nepean Rivers, from wboaie banks chiefly the colony was at that time 
supplied with wheat. 

- ** Sach was the state of New South Wales when I took charge of its 
administration on the 1st of January, 1810. I left it in February last, 
reaping incalculable advantages from my extensive and important dis- 
coveries in all directions, including the supposed insurmountable barrier 
called the Blue Mountains, to the westward of which are situated the 
fertile plains of fiathurst ; and, in all respects, enjoying a state of private 
comfort and public prosperity, which I trust will at least equal the ex* 
pectation of His Majesty's Government. This change may indeed be 
ascribed in part to the natural operation of time and events on individual 
enterprise : how far it may be attributed to measures originating with 
myself, as hereinafter detailed, and my zeal and judgment in giving 
effect to my instructions, I humbly submit to His Majesty and his 
Ministers. 

" I have much satisfaction in having it in my power to state to your 
•Lordships, that the progressive improvement and internal resources of 
the colony, in the great increase of the flocks and herds, and in the 
quantity of ground cleared and brought into tillage, keep pace with the 
great increase of population, as your Lordship will see by the fol- 
lowing Comparative Statement : namely,— 



'* Statement of Population, &c. in March, 1810, on the first general 
Muster and Survey after my arrival in the colony : 



Population, including the 73rd and 102nd regiments . 


11,590 


Homed cattle ••..., 


12,442 


Sheep • • • . « . t 


25,888 


Hogs •.••.., 


y,o44 


Horses •••.... 


1,134 


Acres of land cleared and in tillage under various crof 


« 7,615 



** And in October, 1821, on the last general Muster and Survey before 

my departure : 

Population, including the military . . • 38,778 

Homed cattle •••.•• 102,939* 

. Sheep 290,158 

Hogs . « • . . . « 33,906 

Horses ....... 4,564 

Acres of land cleared and in tillage under various. crops 32,267 
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On my taking the command of the colony in the year 1810j the 
amount of Port Duties collected did not exceed a£8000 per annum, and 
there were only ^50 or ,^£'60 of a balance in the treasurer's hands ; but 
now duties are collected at Fort Jackson to the amount of fh>m £^,QGO 
to e£30,000 per annum. In addition to t|iis annual colonial revenue, 
there are port duties collected at Hobart Town, and George Town in 
Van Dieman's Land, to the amount of between .^£8000 and of 10,000 per 
annum. 

'' The decayed and dilapidated state of all the public buildings both at 
Sydney and the subordinate settlements, and the state of the public 
roads and bridges throughout the colony, claimed my early attention i 
but the resources then under my control were tery inadequate to repairs 
and improvements of that nature ; my plans were circumscribed, and my 
progress retarded accordingly. 

** At that time there were no colonial funds to defray the expense of 
constructing such works ; and there were then very few convict artificers 
or labourers in the colony : but since the existence of a colonial 
revenue, and after so great an increase of convict artificers and labourers 
as has taken place within the last seven years, all the public buildings 
in the colony (with a very few -exceptions) have been erected by the 
government artificers and labourers ; as have also all the roads and 
bridges." 



•No. 9. Page 316. 

Extract of the Assignment Regulations established by Sir Richard Bourke. 

** 2. Convicts will be assigned to persons holding under any of the 
foregoing tenures, according to the following scale, viz. : — 

160 acres 1 man 

320 .. 2 .. 

480 .. 3 .• 

640 .. .4 .. .. 

And one man additional for every forty .acres, not exceeding 640. acres, 
under plough or hoe culture. 

** For every additional 160 acres of any quantity not exceeding 

1280, Iman.' 

" For every additional 640 acres, • • • • • 2 men. 

Provided that no one person shall in the whole have more than seventy 
assigned convicts in his service at any one time* 
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" Persona holding tinder any of the foregoing tenoret less than 160 
acres will be allowed convict labourers, bat not mechanics, for land under 
plough or hoe culture, in the following proportions :— 

SO acres 1 man. 80 acres 3 men* 

40 .. 3 mem 120 .. 4 .." 

The tenures alluded to in the preceding Regulation are freehold and 
leases of not less than three years. 

Additional Assignm&it Regulations, 

" 1. The Board of Assignment having reported to the Governor, with 
reference to the SSrd paragraph of the Regulations for the assignment of 
male convicts, dated the 9tb May, 1835, that a larger supply of convict 
labour may hereafter be appropriated to private service, than was con- 
templated when the scale contained in the 2nd paragraph of these Regu- 
lations was framed ; His Excellency has been pleased to direct that the 
following scale of qualification, according to which agriculturallabonrers 
and mechanics will in future be assigned, be adopted in lieu of that pro- 
mulgated by the Regulations referred to, namely — 

160 Acres 2 men. 

240 3 men. 

320 4 men. 

400 . • 5 men. 

480 6 men. 

560 . • ... • . • • • 7 men. 

640 *••.•... 8 men. 
V For every additional 160 acres, not exceeding in 

the whole 1920 acres 1 man. 

' " For every additional half section or 320 acres, 

above 1920 acres 1 man. 

" And in addition 

" For 20 acres under hoe or plough culture - - « 1 man. 

• . 40 . . . . do. do. . ' . 2 men. 

60 . • - - , . do. do. • * . 3 men. 

80 ' • • . . do. do. • • 4 men. 

And one man additional for every 40 acres above 80, and not ex- 
ceeding 640 acres, under hoe or plough culture. 

" Provided that no person shall, in the .whole, have more than seventy 
convicts assigned to his service at any one time, exclusive of domestic 
servants and boys, under Regulations of 18th March, 1833. 

*' Persons holding less than 160 acres will be allowed convict la* 
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bourers, but not mechanics, for land ander hoe or plough cultare, in the 
foUovnog proportions : — 

20 acres 1 man. 

40 ditto ....•• 2 men. 

60 ditto . . • . - . . 5 men. 

80 ditto ...••. 4 men. 

100 ditto . . • • . . 5 men. 

120 ditto 6 men. 

" 2. It is to be understood that the land forming the qualification for 
assigned servants is to be held under the terms and conditions required 
by the first paragraph of the Regulations of the 9th May, 1835. 
. " 3. Any persons who, having made the regular applications and returns 
through the Special Sessions in September last, are desirous of availing 
themselves of the enlarged scale now published, will address themselyes 
direct to the Board of Assignment, stating the number of labourers or 
meohanics they require. Such persons as failed to apply at the Special 
Sessions in consequence of their being fully supplied, according to the 
former scale, will send in applications and returns in the form and 
manner specified in the fourth paragraph of the Regulations of the 9th of 
May, to the nearest petty sessions or magistrate acting singly, who will 
forward the same with the report required by paragraph 5 of thos# 
Regulations, to the Board of Assignment. 

' ':* 4. Persons desirous of availing themselves of any additional quali- 
fication in land, obtained at any time after their applications have been 
made to the Special Sessions, in September, in any year, are permitted to 
send in to the Board of Assignment amended applications and returns of 
such newly acquired land, through the nearest petty sessions or ma- 
gistrate acting singly, in form and manner required by the fourth para- 
graph of the Regulations of the 9th of May last. 

"5. It is to be distinctly understood, that nothing herein contained 
is intended to annul the dth paragraph of the Regulations of the 9th 
May last, which directs that all applications for convict labourers and 
mechanics assignable in the country shall be renewed at the Annual 
Special Sessions, to be held in September of eaeh year. 

" 6. Not more than one domestic servant of each description will be 
assigned to any one individual ; and the Petty Sessions and magistrates 
are specially requested and enjoined to sign no application for domestic 
servants, unless the parties applying are in a condition of life to require 
them. 

" 7. Any person not possessing the qualification required by the 
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existing Regulations, who, by assignments made previoasly to tbe 
operation of the Regulations of the 9th of May^ 1835, is found to have 
convicts in his service, will not receive any domestic servants, whatever 
may be his condition of life, until the number of such be reduced below 
four ; and any person having by former assignment more tiian the full 
number of assigned servants allow e<[ by tbe scale now promulgated, will 
not receive any convicts as a domestic servant until the excess be 
reduced below four. 

"8. It having been represented to the Governor, that much in- 
convenience and loss have bten experienced by assignees who have 
l>een deprived of one or more of their assigned servants by reason of the 
capital conviction or transportation of those servants, and the inv- 
possibility, in some of the more remote parts of the colony, of obtaining 
free labourers to supply their places; His Excellency is pleased to 
direct, that in all cases in which it shall appear that the Regulations of 
Crovemment have been fully carried into effect for the maintenance and 
control of the assigned servants so convicted or transported, and that the 
commission of the offence was not in any way attributable to miscondact 
or neglect of the assignee, he shall be immediately supplied with the 
number of labourers, including the equivalent for any mechanic, oi 
which he may have been thus deprived by sentence of the law* Ap- 
plications for servants under the circumstances stated, are to be made to 
the Governor, through the Colonial Secretary, accompanied by a cer* 
tificate of the conviction of the servants, and of the committing ma- 
gistrate, as to the circumstances attending the commission of tbe 
offence. 

*' 9. Vacancies in the number of assigned servants occasioned by 
death, will be filled as soon as circumstances permit, upon the casualty 
being reported by the assignee to tbe Principal Superintendent of 
Convicts, and by the latter to the Board of Assignment*" 
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ABsniAcr Off TH£ crsscs or the POPCLAiioy 
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UsdcrlS. 




IS. ri^erlS. 




2696 leOT^ 



36 



4a 



POFTLATIOS OF SYIHSTY 15 lidS. 



TotaL 
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Papott. [ t'DeertaiiL 



fSTlMATE OF THE PRESENT AMOUNT OF THE GEVEEAL 

POPULATION. 

Popalsticm, as per eeonif 2d SflpL, 183S .... 60791 

Eau^nmu amTed fromM Sept. to Slst Dec. 18SS, being 1 ^q^ 

aven^cf tbe fear j °^ 

Cooriett do. do. do. . . 1,580 

Biitbs do. do. do. . eso 

Eni^raoU aroTed from lit Jan., 18S4, to 30lli June, 1836 3,616 

ConricU do. do. do. . . 8,559 

BirtiM do. do. being average of 1834 5,000 






i>MShS frM«f ^^* « 



20,06r 

80,861 
oM J«M» 1^96, average 3,500 



ihtiMg 



1836, 



77,361 



No. 11, Pbbb 364. 

RETURN OF THE AMOUNT OP IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, INTO AND 
FROM NEW SOUTH WALES, DURING THE FOLLOWING YEAB8, 
AND OF THE NUMBER OF VESSELS AND AMOPKT OF TOHNAGS 
EMPLOYED. 

1. LMPORTS. 





From 










Tonnage. 










Year. Gl. Britain. 


nies. 


Stales and 

Fiebenea. 




of 
Veasels. 


Tons. 


Me. 


IBSe S9^891 7 11 


,^i«,i'i 


44,846 4 4 


570,'000 


137 




~^. 




















1830 !68,935 ( 










430,480 { 


157 


31,825 




1831 141.989 C 




304 ( 


17! 


359 ( 


490.15! ( 


155 


*3,i»( 




lB3t 109,344 ( 


47 


395 C 


147 


381 ( 


e04.6S0 ( 








18* fc34,S«0 t 


f)l 






»0 ( 


713,9?3 C 


910 


50,14^ 




18% >e9,6e3 c 


m 


570 C 


117 


757 C 


991,990 C 


945 


57.445 






14*. 










aeo 


63.019 





2. EXPORTS. 







T 










Tonn^l 






Foreign 




Number 






y»ar. 


Gt. Britain. 


British Colo- 
nies. 


StHtea and 
Fisheries. 


Total. 


Veaeela 


Tons. 


H 
















1 




84,005 17 ( 








69 


m.tst 






146,883 C 


13.692 1 


2,741 O ( 


101,716 ( 


168 












597 ( 


5,305 O ( 


141,461 ( 


















334,163 ( 










252,106 C 






68,304 O ( 


384,^4 ( 


114 


13,85; 






269,508 ( 


f.7 


344 ( 


57.949 O ( 


394,801 ( 


309 






im 


400,738 ( 












S3,37; 


3,9m I 


lU3i 


495,937 


06 


731 




630.881 


S69 


66,964 
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KETURN OF THE PEINCIPAL ARTICI.ES IMPORTED INTO 
NEW SOUTH WALES. DURING THE YEARS 18W to 1635, 



Yaar. 


S,iH». 


Winea. 


Bear and 
Ale. 


Ten. 


Sugar. 


Coffee. 






GkllloQB. 


Gullona. 


Fouada. 


PoKiids. 


Pounds. 


1898 


339.978 


197,360 


194,7,W 


1S9,4(W 


4.41!; ,B00 


]5,7'ia 


1B!9 


983.198 


2S7.9B7 


538,418 


355,e36 


1.987 


W7 


5,3J6 


1830 


99.459 


55,671 


214,956 


338,825 


4,746 


560 




1831 


130.97'6 


78,751 


76,067 


60li,709 


3,IJt 


■-.Mi 


17,;»0 


1831 


W3,599 


161,410 


844,490 


106,849 


4,66E 


iTH 


5,795 


1833 




65,9r5 


198,193 


407,624 


3.77E 


180 


55,188 


















1835 


501 .ESa 


S83.i34 


274,798 


1,«-S,853 


S,42S 


1% 


300,002 



Year. 


Salt Pro- 


Tobacco. 


Cottons. 


LinenH. 


Silka. 


Wocllens. 


low'aad' 




.iBions. 












Candles. 




PoundB. 


Pounds. 


Yards. 


yards. 


Yrda. 


Yard a. 


Pounds. 


isea 


710,376 


384,067 


659,463 


351,759 


31,048 


i^349nilap 


3.53,991 


1899 


536.43S 


930,404 


498 


919 


156 


103 


93,940 




964,197 


1830 


413,317 


49,471 


391 


444 


66 


166 


17.795 






1B31 


94,S68 


165,000 


781 


9S6 


76 


935 


7,900 




68,419 


183a 


1,841.813 


84.941 


190 


663 


126 


318 


28,867 




251,080 


1833 


307,440 


319,419 


878 


695 




694 




139.500 


301,058 


1834 


3,147,159 


989,898 




839 


J83 




38,962 




S59,*86 


1835 


388,456 


949,851 


1,649 


390 


140 


770 


36,415 


313,656 
eiclnai^a o 
18,071 poirs 
ofblaDkola. 


485,024 














































&c. Sic. 
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No.ll.-(Con(lni<(rf.) 




KETURN OF 


THE PRINCIPAL AIRTICLES OF COLONIAL 


EXPOR 


SHIPPED FROM NEW SOUTH WALES, DURING THE FOLLOWll| 


YEARS. 
















New 
Zealand 
Flax. 








C^^^ 


Year 


Wool. 


Cedar. 


Blue 
Gum, 


Tree- 
-noila. 


=&r 


Black 
Oil. 


Whale- 


■ndSer 




PouDCla. 


Feat. 


Feel. 


No. 


Tons. 


ToriB. 


Tons. 


TOLS. 


Tdix. 


IBtS 


8M,3*3' 


847,805 


365,541 


65,837 




311 


88 


17 




]a» 


1,005 


333 


940,486 


608 647 


181,817 


WO 


9il 










899 


T50 


368,a30 


179 


403 


*3,959 




983 


•» 




9* 


1B31 


1,401 


884 


580,393 


30S 




g4.3l6 


B 


1571 


505 


38 I) 


571 


183« 


1,515 


156 


41B.930 




46S 


1B6.B31 


3491 


695 


43 




1833 


1,734 


S03 


1,086,437 


147 




358.503 




gf4 




S7 




1834 


2,346 


933 


899,492 


35 


550 


313,467 


391 


976 


* 1* 




1835 


3,776 


191 


9I«,64S 


309 


isa 


196.969 


344 


390? 


1159 


108 


— 


• Tbe quBEtily of wool shipped in 1819 wb» 71.399 lbs. 






layo 1U,616 






IBSl 175,433 






1823 172,880 






18S3 198,^40 
















1834 


«5 


560 









Ymt. 


Seal- 
skins. 


HidM. 


Cbeeso. 


Tisions. 


Maine. 


Biscuit. 


Coals. 


Cattle. 


Horae. 








Pound*. 


Founds. 


BusbelB. 


Found). 


Tons. 






1838 


8,733 


4,415 










974 






1839 


11,363 


8,771 
















1830 


9,730 


10,747 








S7tfi3r 






193 






















1833 


1,415 


44,335 


156,666 


1,365,764 


10,4?7 


983^39 


866 


54 


184 


1833 




13,117 


150,538 






1,489,600 




298 


161 










1,732,000 












1835 


667 


35,679 


934.000 


1,675,530 


954 1 846,730 


3,493 


111 


107 



Year. 


Sheep. 


Tobacco andl Soap and 
Snaff. Candles. 


Tellow. 


1831 
1833 
1833 
183* 
183S 


364 

863 

3,402 


i mm 


Ponnda. 

110,135 
43.025 
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No. 12. Pag6S64. 

VIEW OF THE PROGRESSIVE INCREASE OF THE REVENUE 
OF THE COLONY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 



1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 



Estimated amount, including "l 
£60,000 of estimated balance > 
over expenditure for 1835 J 

More probably .... 



72,220 
79,309 
94,862 
102,784 
104,729 
121,065 
135,909 
164,063 
205,535 
273,744 




259,300 
300,000 



No. 13. Page 375. 

RETURN OF VESSELS BELONGING TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA THAT HAVE ARRIVED IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES FROM 1832 TO JUNE 15, 1836. 



Year. 



Vessels. 



1832 


Tybee 


1833 


Ditto 


.^ 


Black Warrior . 


1834 


Tybee 


— 


Black Warrior • 


1 — 


Augustus . 
Malta . 


— . 


— 


Ditto . 


1835 


Henry Clay 


— 


Margaret Oakley 


— 


Black Warrior . 


— 


Brothers 


— 


Charles Doggett 


— 


Draco . . 


— 


Huron . . 


— 


Tybee 


— 


Tim . 


_ 


Chalcedony 


._ 


Corvo 


— 


Augustus . 


— . 


Sarah Lee . 


_ 


Halcyon • 
Charles Doggett 


— 


1836 


Vermont . 


— 


Favourite . 


— 


Chalcedony • 


— 


Black Warrior . 


— 


Palinure 



Tons. 



298 

ditto 

248 

298 

248 

241 

149 

ditto 

435 

250 

248 

258 

110 

258 

290 

298 

164 

214 

348 

241 

235 

311 

110 

292 

293 

214 

248 

369 

7,115 



Whence. 



United States 
South Sea Islands 
United States 
Ditto 

Ditto 
South Sea Islands 

Ditto 

Ditto 
United States 
South Sea Islands 

Ditto 
United States 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Sperm Fishery 
United States 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Manilla 
Sperm Fishery 
South Sea Islands 

Ditto 
Sperm Fishery 

Ditto 
New Zealand 
United States 

Ditto 



N.B. The cargoes from the United States have hitherto consisted 
chiefly of flour, bread, furniture, turpentine, &o. &c. 
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'No.14. Page 382. 

■. « < . 

Extract of MelviUe's Letter to his owners in London, on the svJbjeet of 
establishing a Spetjn- Whale fishery in New South Wales, 

" Ship Britannia, Sydney, Port Jackson, Nov. 29th, 1791. 

** Gentlemen, 

" I have the pleasure to inform yon of onr safe arrival in Port 
Jackson, in New South Wales, after a passage of fifty -five days from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

" The day hefore we made the island of Amsterdam, we saw two shoals 
of sperm whales. After we doubled the south-west cape of Van 
Dieman's Land, we saw a large sperm whale off Maria's Islands, but did 
not see any more, being very thick weather and blowing hard, till within 
fifteen leagues of the latitude of Port Jackson^ Within three leagues of 
the shore we saw sperm whales in great plenty : we sailed through dif- 
ferent shoals of them from twelve o'clock in the day till after sunset, all 
round the horizon, as far as I could see f^m the mast-head : ^ fact, I 
saw a very great prospect in making our fishery upon this coast, and 
establishing a fishery here. Our i>eople were in the highest spirits at so 
great a sight, and I was determined, as soon as I got in and got clear 
of my live lumber, to make all possible dispatch on the fishery on this 
coast. 

<< On our arrival here, I waited upon His Excellency GovemorPhillip, 
and delivered my letters to him. I had the mortification to find he 
wanted to dispatch me with my convicts to Norfolk Island, and likewise 
wanted to purchase our vessel to stay in the country ; which I refused to 
do. I immediately told him the secret of seeing the whales, thinking 
that would get me off going to Norfolk Island, that there was a prospect 
of establishing a fishery here, and might be of service to the colony, and 
left him. I waited upon him two hours afterwards with a box directed 
to him : he took me into a private room -, he told me he had read my 
letters, and that he would render me every service that lay in his power ; 
that next morning he would dispatch every long-boat in the fleet to take 
our convicts out, and take our stores out immediately ; which he did ac- 
cordingly, and did every thing to dispatch us on the fishery. Captain 
King used all his interest in the buffiness* The seciret of 4€teinj( whalef 
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oiir sailors could not keep from the rest of the whalers here : the news put 
them all to the stir, but hare the pleasure to say, we were the first ship 
ready fbr sea, notwithstanding they had been some of them a month 
arrived before us. We went out, in company with the William and Ann, 
the eleventh day after our arrival. The next day after we went out, we 
had very bad weather, and fell in with a very great number of sperm 
whales. At sun-rising in the morning, we coald see them all round the 
horizon. We run through them in different bodies till two o*clock in 
the afternoon, when the weather abated a little, but a very high sea run- 
ning. I lowered away two boats, and Bunker followed the example : in 
less than two hours we had seven whales killed, but unfortunately 
a heavy gale came on from the south-west, and took the ship a-baok with 
a squall, that the ship could only fetch two of them ; the rest we were 
obliged to cut from, and make the best of our way on board to save the 
boats and crew. The William and Ann saved one; and we took the 
other, and rode by them all night with a heavy gale of wind. N ext morning 
it moderated, and we took her in ; she made us twelve barrels. We saw 
large whales next day, but were not able to lower away our boats : we 
saw whales every day for a week after, but, the weather being so bad, we 
could not attempt to lower a boat down. We cruised fifteen days in all. 
The day after we came in, the Mary Ann came in off a cruise, having met 
with very bid weather, shipped a sea, and washed he;* try-works over- 
board. He informed me he left the Matilda in a harbour to the north* 
ward, and that the Salamander had killed a forty -barrel whale, and lost 
her. by bad weather. There i's notiiing against making a' voyage on 
this coast but the weather, which I think will be better next month : I 
think to make another month's trial of it. If a voyage can be got upon 
this coast, it will make it shorter than going to Peru. 

" The colony is all alive, expecting there will be a rendezvous for the 
fishermen. We have the pleasure to say, we killed the first four whales 
on this coast. 

I am. Sirs, yoar hombU servant. 



i( 



** Thomis Melville. 
" Messrs. Samuel Enderby and Sons. 



*» 
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No. 19. F««e38S. 
RETURN OF THE PRODUCE OP THE nSHERIES BY VESSELS 
BELONGING TO NEW SOUTH WALES DURING THE YEARS 1BS8 
TO 18S5, INCLUSIVE. 



Veer. 


No. 


VesBBle. 


Men. 


5g.j. 


Blaek 
Oil. 


Elephant 
Oil. 


S.B1 

Skins. 


WhaleboDB. 


Value. 










Tons. 


Tons 


Tods. 


No. 


Tons. 
























18*9 


i» 




«1 


885 




48 


1S,35( 






1830 


•■w 


5.687 


444 


1282 


582 


47 


5,6Ii 






1831 


SI 


A.3S1 


592 


1914 






4,Wi 




180,753 


1831 






415 










10 


87.358 


1833 


n 


6,9iM 


784 


3483 


Via 




8,46; 






1834 


M 


5331 


647 


£243 


1,1W 




1,10; 


41 


139,498 


1835 


a 






J339 






830 


1?7 


147,373 





Tons. 




811 


Avon .... 


861 








a«e 




196 


Cape Packet . . 








Cornw«lliB . . 


177 


Denmark Hill . 


858 


£arl Stanbope . 


895 












814 


Governor Halket 


3S8 



Genii 164 

Guid* 147 

Juno 811 

Jane 8«1 

LadT Blackwood . 853 

Lady Leilh ... 153 

I^y Wellington . 196 

Lunar 165 

Ltdi 180 

LonJBi £18 

LucT Anne . . . <14 

Marr 850 

Nereaa 185 

Nimrod .... 831 

Nounnahul , . . 197* 



Siatera . , 

Tamar . . 

Vittoria 
William Wallace 
Wolf . 

Woodlark . 

William . 



No. 16. Page 384. 
RETURN OF THE GROSS DECLARED VALUE OF EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS TO AND FROM THE PORTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
AND ANY PART OF NEW ZEALAND, DURING 1833-1835. 
Exports. Imports, 

4u 



In 1833, 14,199 
In 1834, 33,496 O 
In 1835, 40,746 



10,333 
18,037 
88,711 
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No. 17. Page 388. 

RETURN OF THE NUMBER OF VESSELS BUILT AND RE- 
GISTERED IN NEW SOUTH WALES, FROM 1822 TO 1835. 





Vessels Built. 


Vessels Registered. 


Creir. 


Year. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


1822 






3 


163 




1823 






3 


182 




1824 






5 


157 




1825 






2 


119^ 




1826 






12 


654 




1827 






9 


4d4 




1828 


6 


162 


13 


478 




1829 


15 


512 


5 


428 


51 


1830 


3 


72 


25 


1,777 




1831 


5 


112 


38 


3,224 


392 


1832 


5 


222 


21 


2,143 


241 


1833 


6 


393 


29 


2,655 


233 


1834 


9 


376 


19 


1,852 


139 


1835 


7 


303 


21 


2,267 


192 



No. 18. Page 390. 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Instituted November, 1816. Capital £150,000, in 1500 Shares. 

Result of Afiisiirs, 30th June, 1836. 

d, 




9^% 



s. 

Stock . . . 92,955 

Notes out. . . 32,222 

Deposits . . . 159,131 11 1 

Profit . . . 7,946 7 4 

Unclaimed dividends 214 12 6 



292,469 10 11 



Bills discounted 
Coin 

Mortgages . 
Furniture, &c. 



£. s. 

214,893 18 

74,751 10 

2,524 2 

300 


4 
5 
2 



292,469 10 11 



Dividend, 30th June, 1836, 9 per cent for that half-year. 

BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 

Instituted February, 1826. Capital £nOfiO0. 

Result of Affairs, 30th June, 1836. 

£. i. d. 



Stock 

Notes out . 

Deposits . 

Accumulating fund 

Profit 



86,186 5 

37,103 

147,501 14 5 

2,000 

8,855 5 



Bills discounted 
Coin . . • 
Mortgages • 
Bonds • • 



£* '• 
. 2237130 

. 54,502 18 

. 3,400 

613 5 



d. 
G 
S 

6 



281,646 4 5 ( 281,646 4 5 

Dividend, 30th June, 1836, 8 per cent, with 2) per cent from the 
accumulating fund, making the dividend for the half-year 10) per cent. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY. 

Instituted November, 1834. Capital ^300,000, in 3000 Shares. 
Result of Affairs, 30th June, 1836. 



Stock • • • 
Notes out 
Deposits . 
Profits by discount . 
Expenses, salaries • 
Interest on deposits . 
Loss by a forgery . 



115;567 

30,320 

99,036 

9,864 

803 

1,081 

9 



d. 













356,680 



Bills discounted 
Coin . 
Bonds 



^. 5. d. 

. 201,587 

. 40,645 

. 6,274 "0 

Real estate . . 2,325 

Furniture, &c. . . 876 

256,680 



Dividend, 30th June, 1836, 7^ per cent for that half-year. 

BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 

Commenced business in the colony 14th December, 1835. Capital 
.£200,000 paid up. Interest allowed on current Accounts, at the rate 
of 4 per cent per Annum. 

Result of Affairs, 11th April, 1836. 

f£m S, dm 



Notes in circulation! ^^^ ^^ g 

not beanng interest J "»'*^ 
Bills in circulation \ a 5Q0 17 a 

notbearineinterest J ' 
Bills and Notes inS 

circulation bearing > 

interest J 

Balance due to other 1 

Banks . . .J 
Cash deposited not! 94400 14 9 

bearing interest . / -^^'^^ ^^ ^ 
Cashdepositedbear- 1 ^^^^^ ^^ g 

ing interest . . j * 



Total liabilities 
within the colony 



} 43, 



871 3 7 



Coin and bullion in 

Bank 
Landed proi>erty of 1 

the Corporation . J 
Bills of other Banks 
Balance due from! -ao - ^^ 

other Banks . . / 429 6 10 

Bills and debts due 1 ^:n /ifi/: q a 



° } 25,256 14 10 






to the Bank 



./ 



Total assets within! om^^ « o 
the colony . . / ^'^^^ ^ ^ 



In addition to the above assets, the average amount of the paid up 
capital of the Corporation in hands of the Court of Directors in London, 
for the use of the Colonial Establishment, was ^98,630. 9s. 2d. 

AUSTRALIAN MARINE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established July, 1831. Capital ^140,000; ^14,000 paid up. 
Dividend, 30th June, 1836, 8} per cent for that half-year. 
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UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY OF SYDNEY. 

Established January, 1836. Capital .£250,000, in 5000 Shares. Capital 
paid up, £^. 10s. per Share, ^13,500. Profits not to he divided for three 
years. Capital increased to £'16,659, SOth Jane, 1836. 



SAVINGS' BANK. 

Established by Act of Council, 9th March, 1835^ 
Result of Affairs, 31st December, 1835. 



8,023 18 11 



£^. 5. dm 

Amount to the credit 1 
of 584 depositors, in- 
cluding interest, at > 24,469 17 6 
5 per cent, to 31st 
Dec. 1835 

Amount deposited 
by Government on 
account of 2175 con- 
victs, including in- 
terest, at 5 per cent, 
to 31st Dec. 1835 . 

Amount to credit of' 
the Hibemia sub- 
scription fund, in- 
cluding interest, at 
5 per cent, to 31st 
Dec. 1835 

Balance of 
interest in 
favour of 
the institu- 
tion, after 
allowing 5 
per cent 
on all de- 
posits 

Deduct charge for 1835. 



► 121 13 6 



1,759 1 4 



.} 



• J 



Account^'s 
salary 

Stationery, I 
iron chest, y 
&c. . 

Furniture 
for, alter- 
ations to, 
and secu- 
ring new 
office . J 



200 



19 1 



^ 105 8 9 



324 9 9 



1,434 11 7 
34,050 1 6 



> 23,876 18 3 



£. 8, d. 
Amount lent on 60*) 
mortgages, with in- 
terest due thereon, 
to 31st Dec. 1835 . 
Do., lent on 40 bills • 8,166 10 11 
Do., in hands of the 1 ^,066 12 4 
colonial treasurer J ' 



34,050 1 6 

It was resolved by the Trustees, 
and approved by the Governor, that 
in addition to the 5 per cent placed 
to the credit of the depositors, 3} 
per cent should be added, making 
the interest to 31st Dec. 1835, 8} 
per cent. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE OF THE 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, FOR THE YEAR 1837. 



Serrice. 


Salaries. 


Contingencies. 


Totals. 




£. s, d. 


£. 5. d. 


£, s. d. 


His Excellency the Go- l 
vernor and Judges . j 


10,000 


— 


10,000 


Civil Establishment 


22,615 6 3 


9,427 13 7A 


32,042 19 lOi 


Survey and Public Works 


14,275 15 


29,689 11 


43,965 6 


Judicial Establishment . 


11,643 18 9 


8,585 5 


20,229 3 9 


Police and Jails 


31,224 10 


13,976 12 6 


45,200 13 4 


Church Establishment . 


11,557 10 


7,610 


19,167 10 


School Establishment 


996 3 6 


12,018 15 5 


13,014 18 11 


Military Establishment . 


91 5 




91 5 


Pensions . « . . 


860 


— 


860 


Miscellaneous Services . 


— 


56,101 14 10 


56,101 14 10 


103,263 19 4 


137,409 12 4^ 


£ 


240,673 11 8i 



Amounting in all to two hundred and forty thousand, six hundred 
^d seventy-three pounds, eleven shillings, and eight pence, half- 
penny. 

ALEXANDER M'LEAY, Colonial Secretary. 



The Ways and Means to meet this charge are- 
Customs Duty on Spirits . 
Duty on Tobacco 
Ad valorem Duty 
Miscellaneous 

Tolls, Ferries, and Market Dues 
Licenses for retailing Spirits 
Auction Duties 
Duty on Colonial Spirits 
Fees collected in Public Offices 
Collections by Agent of the Church and School 

Estates ...... 

Post Office ..... 

MiscellaneqBfl .... 

Probable Balance of Revenue of Crown Lands 

after deducting Charges of Immigration 
Balance unexpended on 31st December, 1835 

Total 



£' 

i2o;ooo 

12,000 
10,000 
3,000 
4,000 
10,000 
4,000 
1,200 
9,000 

4,.500 

5,000 
3,000 

80,000 

18,845 



s, d. 



























2 7 



.^284,546 2 7 

To the Ways and Means for 1837, thus shown to amount to 
^284,545. 25. 7d, may be added the value of Treasury Bills due to the 
Colony amounting to .,£80,000, and making in the whole the sum of 
,^^364,545. 2s. 7d, to meet the charge of ^241,423. lis. jMrf. 

The Charge of the Supplementary Estimate for 1836 win be fully met 
by the excess of Revenue over Expenditure in the present year. 

5th July, 1836. RICHARD BOURKE. 
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ConteDU in 


NunMofCoanlieB. 


Square milei. 


Acres. 




l.**5 


984300 


Cimdw. 


8.188 


1,400,3JO 


Narthnmberluid . 


I,34e 


1,498,880 


SDihun 


8.117 


1,354.880 


Hunter 


S;056 


1,315340 


Co^ . . 


1.665 


1,065,600 


We«tm»raluid 


i,.wa 


1318380 


Amle 


1,951 


1.248,640 


Hd^t 


2,M8 


1.458,080 


KioK . . 


1,781 


1,159,840 


Gtargiuia 


1,994 


1,231,360 


BMhant . 


1,860 


1,190,400 


Roiboigh . 


1,519 


972,160 


Phillip 


1.618 


1.035,520 


Brubue 


3,3M 


1,500,160 


BliBh . 


llfiM 


1,077,1«) 


Wellington . 


1.656 


1359,840 


Gl»ueeBtoT . 


!,9S0 


1375,800 


sTftncent . 


2,000 


i.a«o,ooo 


*.6eT 


1,706,880 



EitMlt of land alienatad ap t 



< 31at December, 1835 
I witbiD the colonial i 



No.il. Page 416. 

RETURN OF GRAIN, FLOUR, &c., IMPORTED INTO NEW 

SOUTH WALES, AND OF THE AVERAGE PRICE OF 

WHEAT PER BUSHEL. DURING THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 





Wbeat m 
fiO lbs each. 


Burley 
nod 
OatB. 


Flour Hud 
Bread. 


liice. 


Pola- 


GroiD, 


price of 






DusbeU 


Founda. 


PODDd!. 


Tnm 


Bsbla. 






&1.716 




33i,5ao 


403,3)0 


.•^l 




10 81 




107, 9i9 


■1.575 


«,076 


183.703 


.^W 


8000 






70,904 


183 




89.898 


-\a(} 
























4S.10S 


!«9 


48,661 








SU 


1833 


19..507 




14.872 


39.900 


+?!• 












.^H,445 








1835 


r?^.90e 


15,997 


1,377,018 


1.139.ail 


J'M 




n 8 m 



wheat, baHej, oats, and potatoei, are imported chiefly fnim Van 
Dieman's Land; potatoea, partly from Nev Zealand; lice. Boor, and 
bread, from India and the United Statee. In 1828. one of the ysBra of 
drought, ■ Sydney miller bought 6000 husbala of Van Dieman's Land 
irbnt at 80). per bnahel. The value of the imports above enameraled in 
1835 was ^4,1 13. 
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